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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


EDITION PUBLISHED BY SIR JOHN HAWKINS, 1760. 


Tue CompLere ANGLER having been written 
so long ago as 1653, although the last publica- 
tion thereof in the lifetime of the Author was 
in 1676, contains many particulars of persons 
now but little known, and frequent allusions 
to facts, and even modes of living, the memory 
whereof is in a great measure obliterated: a 
new edition, therefore, seemed to require a re- 
trospect to the time when the authors lived, an 
explanation of such passages as an interval of 
more than a hundred years had necessarily 
rendered obscure, together with such improve- 
ments in the art itself as the accumulated ex- 
perience of succeeding times has enabled us to 
furnish. 

An Edition, undertaken with this view, is 
now attempted, and in a way, it is to he hoped, 


that may once again introduce the Authors to 
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the acquaintance of persons of learning and 
judgment. 

All that the Editor requests, in return for 
the pains he has taken, is, that the reader will 
do him the justice to believe that his only mo- 
tives for the republication of this work were a 
desire to perpetuate the memory of a meek, 
benevolent, pious man, and to contribute some- 
thing to the improvement of an art of which he 
professes himself a lover. 


TWICKENHAM, 
April 10, 1760. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE SIXTH EDITION, 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN SIDNEY HAWKINS, ESQ. 1797. 


In consequence of the death of the former 
Editor, since the publication of the fourth edi- 
tion of this work in 1784, the revision of the 
present has devolved upon me, his son. For 
the execution of this oflice he had left behind 
him some corrections and additions, inserted in 
the margin of his copy of the fourth edition; 
which, though not many, have been all made 
use of on this occasion, from a wish that the 
book might receive the advantage of his last 
corrections. Such of them as he had com- 
pleted have been silently adopted; but such as 
were nothing more than mere hints, I have re- 
duced into form, and distinguished them by the 
initials J. S. H.; and where these latter are 
continuations of former notes, have precisely 
marked where they stopped in the fourth edi- 
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tion, by placing the initials J. H. I have, 
however, in no instance, varied from the last 
of the editions published in his life, excepting 
where it was warranted by some memorandum 
of my father’s, or by communications from in- 
telligent friends since his decease, being my- 
self wholly unacquainted with the subject. 

As the plates have, in consequence of the 
number of impressions furnished from them 
for the preceding editions, become so worn as 
to be no longer any ornament to the work, it 
has been found necessary to omit them. Such 
of them, however, as represent the materials 
for fishing (and which fortunately had sus- 
tained less injury) have been retained; and for 
the omission of the rest all possible amends 
have been made, by printing the book with a 
better type, and on better paper than could 
otherwise have been afforded. 

| J.S. H. 


LIFE 


OF 


MR. ISAAC WALTON. 


— 


Tue excellent Lord Verulam has noted it, as one 
of the great deficiencies of biographical history, 
that it is, for the most part, confined to the actions 
of kings, princes, and great personages, who are 
necessarily few; while the memory of less con- 
spicuous, though good men, has been no better 
preserved, than by vague reports, and barren 
elogies'. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at, if little 
care has been taken to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the person who is the subject of the 
present inquiry; and, indeed, there are many 
circumstances that seem to account for such an 
omission ; for neither was he distinguished by his 
rank, or eminent for his learning, or remarkable 
for the performance of any public service; but as 


' 1 ** De vitis cogitantem subit quedam admiratio, tempora 
ista nostra haud nosse bonasua ; cum tam rara fit commemoratio 
et conscriptio vitarum, eorum, qui nostro seculo claruerunt. 
Etsi enim reges, et qui absolutum prineipatum obtineant, pauci 
- esse possint; principes etiam in republica libera (tot rebus- 
publicis in monarchiam conversis) haud multi; utcunquetamen 
non defuerunt viri egregii (licet sub regibus) qui meliora me- 
rentur, quam incertam et vagam memorize sue famam aut 
elogia arida et jejuna.”? De Augmentis Scientiarum, lib. 1. 
gap.7. . , 
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he ever affected a retired life, so was he noted, 
only, for an ingenious, humble, good man. 

However, to so eminent a degree did he possess 
the qualities above ascribed to him, as to afford a 
very justifiable reason for endeavouring to impress 
upon the minds of mankind by a collection of 
many scattered passages concerning him, a due 
sense of their value and importance. 


Isaac, or as he used to write it, IZAAK WALTON, 
was born at Stafford, in the month of August, 1593. 
The Oxford Antiquary, who has thus fixed the 
place and year of his nativity, has left us no me- 
morials of his family, nor even hinted where or 
how he was educated; but has only told us, that 
before the year 1643, Walton was settled, and 
followed the trade of a sempster, in London’. 

From his own writings, then, it must be, that 
the circumstances attending his life must, in a 
great»measure, come; and, as occasions offer, a 
proper use will be made of them; nevertheless a 
due regard will be paid to some traditional me- 
moirs, which (besides that they contain nothing 
improbable) the authority of those to whom we 
stand indebted for them will not allow us to 
question. 

His first settlement in London, as a shopkeeper, 
was in the Royal Burse in Cornhill, built by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and finished in 1567°%. In this 
situation he could scarcely be said to have had 
elbow-room ; for the shops over the Burse were 
but seven feet and a half long, and five wide‘ ; 
yet here did he carry on his trade, till some time 
before the year 1624; when “ he dwelt on the 
north side of Fleet Street, in a house two doors 
west of the end of Chancery Lane, and abutting 


2 Athen. Oxon. Vol. 1. 305. 
3 Ward’s Life of Sir Thomas Gresham, p.12. 4 Ibid. 
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‘on amessuage known by the sign of the Harrow °.”” 
‘Now the old timber house at the south-west corner 
of Chancery Lane in Fleet Street, till within these 
few years, was known by that sign: it is therefore 
beyond doubt that Walton lived at the very next 
- door. And in this house he is—in the deed above 
referred to, which bears date 1624—said to have 
followed the trade of a linen-draper. It further 
appears by that deed, that the house was in the 
joint occupation of Isaac Walton, and John Mason, 
hosier; whence we may conclude that half a shop 
was sufficient for the business of Walton. 
A citizen of this age would almost as much 
- disdain to admit of a tenant for half his shop, as 
a knight would to ride double; though the bre- 
thren of one of the most ancient orders in the 
world were so little above this practice, that their 
common seal was the device of two riding on one 
horse®. A more than gradual deviation from that 
parsimonious character, of which this is a ludicrous 
instance, hastened the grandeur and declension 
of that fraternity ; and it is rather to be wished 
than hoped, that the vast increase of trade of this 
country, and an aversion from the frugal manners 
of our forefathers, may not be productive of similar 
consequences to this nation in general. 

I conjecture, that about 1632 he married; for in 
that year I find him living in a house in Chancery 
Lane, a few doors higher up, on the left hand, 
than the former, and described by the occupation 

~ of a sempster or milliner. The former of these 
_ might be his own proper trade; and the latter, as 
being a feminine occupation, might probably be 
carried on by his wife: she, it appears, was Anne 


5 Ex vet. charta penes me. 
6 The Knights Templars. Ashmole’s Jnstié. of the Order 
of the Garter, p. 55. See the seal at the end of Matt. Paris 
_ Hist. Anglicana, edit. 1640. 
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the daughter of Thomas Ken; of Furnival’s Inn, 
and sister of Thomas, afterwards Dr. Ken, bishop 
of Bath and Wells, one of the seven that were 
sent to the Tower, and who at the Revolution was 
deprived, and died in retirement. Walton seems 
to have been as happy in the married state, as 
the society and friendship of a prudent and pious 
woman of great endowments could make him; 
-and that Mrs. Walton was such a one, we may 
conclude from what will be said of her hereafter. 

About 1643 he left London, and, with a fortune 
very far short of what would now be called a 
competency’, seems to have retired altogether 
from business ; at which time (to use the words 
of Wood) “finding it dangerous for honest men to 
be there, he left that city, and lived sometimes at 
Stafford ®, and elsewhere; but mostly in the fa- 
milies of the eminent clergymen of England, of 
whom he was much beloved 9.” 

While he continued in London, his favourite 
recreation was angling, in which he was the 
‘greatest proficient of his time; and indeed, so 
great were his skill and experience in that art, 
that there is scarce any writer on the subject since 
his time, who has not made the rules and practice 
of Walton his very foundation. It is therefore 
with the greatest propriety that Langbaine calls 
him “ the common father of all anglers !°.” 

The river that he seems mostly to have fre- 
quented for this purpose was the Lea, which has 
its source above Ware in Hertfordshire, and falls 


7 See his Will, at the end of the Life. 

8 He lived upon a small estate near the town of Stafford, 
where, according to his own account, he suffered during the 
time of the civil wars; having by his loyalty rendered himself 
obnoxious to the persons in power. 

9 Athen. Oxon. Vol. 1. 305. 

10 Lives of the English Dramatic Poets, art, Cha, Cot- 
ton, Esq. 
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_ into the Thames a little below Black Wall"; 
unless we will suppose that the vicinity of the 
New River’? to the place of his habitation might 
sometimes tempt him out with his friends, honest 

+ Nat. and R. Roe, whose loss he so pathetically 
mentions '*, to spend an afternoon there. 

In this year 1662, he was by death deprived of 
the solace and comfort of a good wife, as appears 
by the following monumental inscription in the 
chapel of Our Lady, in the cathedral church of 
Worcester. 

EXTERRIS 
D. 
M.S. 
HERE LYETH BURIED 
so much as could dye of 


_ ANNE, THE WIFE OF IZAAK WALTON; 


who was a Woman of remarkable Prudence, , 
and of the Primitive Piety ; 
her great and general Knowledge 
being adorned with such true Humility, 
and blest with so much Christian Meekness, 
as made her worthy of a more memorable Monument. 
; She dyed (alas that she is dead !) 
the 17th of April, 1662, Aged 52. 
ort Study to be like her, 

Living, while in London, in the parish of St. 

Dunstan in the West, whereof Dr. John Donne, 

_ dean of St. Paul’s, was vicar, he became of course 
a frequent hearer of that excellent preacher, and, 
at length (as he himself expresses it !*), his convert. 
Upon his decease in 1631, Sir Henry Wotton (of 
whom mention will be made hereafter) requested 
Walton to collect materials for a Life of the Doctor, 
_ 1 See Chap xix. Note 5. 

12 That great work, the bringing water from Chadwell and 
Amwell, in Hertfordshire, to London, by means of the trench 
ealled the New River, was completed on Michaelmas day, 
1613. Stow’s Survey, fol. 1633. p: 22. 


‘8 Preface to Complete Angler. 
M4 Verses of Walton at the end of Dr. Donne’s Life. 
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which it seems Sir Henry had undertaken to 
write !>: but Sir Henry dying before he had com- 
pleted the life, Walton undertook it himself; and 
in the year 1640 finished, and published it with 
a Collection of the Doctor’s Sermons, in folio. As 
soon as the book came out, a complete copy was 
sent as a present to Walton, by Mr. John Donne, 
the doctor’s, son, afterwards doctor of laws; and 
one of the blank leaves contained his letter to 
Mr. Walton: the letter is yet extant, and in print '®, 
and is a handsome and grateful acknowledgment 
of the honour done to the memory of his father, 

Doctor King, afterwards bishop of Chichester, 
in a letter to the author, thus expresses himself 
concerning this Life: “I am glad that the general 
demonstration of his [Doctor Donne’s] worth was 
so fairly preserved, and represented to the world, 
by your pen, in the history of his life; indeed so 
well, that, beside others, the best critic of our 
later time, Mr. John Hales, of Eaton, affirmed to 
me, he had not seen a life written with more ad- 
vantage to the subject, or reputation to the writer, 
than that of Doctor Donne !’.” 

Sir Henry Wotton dying in 1639, Walton was 
importuned by Bishop King to undertake the 
writing his Life also; and, as it should seem by 
a circumstance mentioned in the margin, it was 
finished about 1644'%, Notwithstanding which, 


15 See Reliquie Wottoniane, octavo, 1685. p. 360. 

16 In Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, Vol. 1. lib. Vi. p. 24. 
In the year 1714, the very book, with the original manuscript 
letter, was in the hands of the Rev, Mr. Borradale, rector of 
Market-Deeping, in the county of Lincoln. 

17 Bishop King’s Letter to Walton before the Collection 
of the Lives, in 1670. , 

18 It is certain that Hooker’s Life was written about 1664 ; 
and Walton says, in his Epistle before the Lives, that ‘there 
was an interval of twenty years between the writings of Hook- 
er’s Life and Wotton’s, which fixes the date of the latter to 
1644.” 
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the earliest copy I have yet been able to meet with 
is that prefixed to a Collection of Sir Henry’s Re- 
mains, un@oubtedly made by Walton himself, en- 
titled Reliquie Wottoniane, and by him, in 1651, 
dedicated to Lady Mary Wotton and her three 
daughters; though in a subsequent edition, in 
1685, he has recommended them to the patronage 
of a more remote relation of the author, namely, 
Philip, earl of Chesterfield. 

The Precepts of Angling—meaning thereby the 
Rules and Directions for taking Fish with a Hook 
and Line—till Walton’s time, having hardly ever 
been reduced to writing, were propagated from 
age to age chiefly by tradition: but Walton, whose 
benevolent and communicative temper appears in 
almost every line of his writings, unwilling to 
conceal from the world those assistances which 
his long practice and experience enabled him, 
perhaps the best of any man of his time, to give, 

‘in the year 1653 published, in a very elegant 
manner, his Complete Angler, or Contemplative 
_ Man’s Recreation, in small duodecimo, adorned 
with exquisite cuts of most of the fish mentioned 
init. The artist who engraved them has been so 
modest as to conceal his name: but there is great 
reason to suppose they are the work of Lombart, 
who is mentioned in the Sculptura of Mr. Evelyn; 
and also that the plates were of steel. 

And let no man imagine, that a work on such 
a subject must necessarily be unentertaining, or 
trifling, or even uninstructive; for the contrary 
will most evidently appear, from a perusal of this 
excellent piece, which—whether we consider the 
elegant simplicity of the style, the ease and un- 
affected humour of the dialogue, the lovely scenes 
which it delineates, the enchanting pastoral poetry 
which it contains, or the fine morality it so sweetly 
inculcates—has hardly its fellow in any of the 
modern languages. 
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The truth is, that there are few subjects so 
barren as not to afford matter of delight, and 
even of instruction, if ingeniously treated : Mon- 
taigne has written an essay on Coaches, and ano- 
ther on Thumbs ; and our own nation has produced 
many men, who, from a peculiar felicity in their 
turn of thinking, and manner of writing, have 
adorned, and even dignified, themes the most dry 
and unpromising. Many would think that time 
ill employed, which was spent in composing a 
treatise on the art of shooting in the long bow; 
and how few lovers of horticulture would expect 
entertainment from a discourse of Sallads! and 
yet the Toxophilus of Roger Ascham, and the Ace- 
taria of Mr, Evelyn, have been admired and com- 
mended by the best judges of literature. 

But that the reader may determine for himself, 
how much our author has contributed to the im- 
provement of piscatory science, and how far his 
work may be said to be an original, it will be 
necessary for him to take a view of the state of 
angling at the time when he wrote; and that he 
may be the better able to do this, he will consider, 
that, till the time of the Reformation, although the 
clergy, as well regular as secular—on account of 
their leisure, and because the canon law forbad 
them the use of the sanguinary recreations of 
hunting, hawking, and fowling—were the great 
proficients in angling, yet none of its precepts 
were committed to writing; and that, from the 
time of the introduction of printing into this king- 
dom, to that of the first publication of Walton’s 
book, in 1653, an interval of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years, only five books on this subject 
had been given to the world: of the four latest, 
some mention is made in the margin!®; but the 


19 A Booke of fishing with hooke and line, and of all other 
instruments thereunto belonging. Another of sundrie engines 
and traps to take polecats, buzzards, rats, mice, and all other 


| 
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first of that number, as well on account of its 
uaintness as antiquity, and because it is not a 
-jittle characteristic of the age when it was written, 
deserves to be particularly distinguished. This 
tract, intitled, The Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an 
Angle, makes part of a book, like many others of 
that early time, without a title; but which, by the 
colophon, appears to have been printed at West- 
minster, by Wynkyn de Worde, 1496, in a small 
folio, containing a treatise on hawking ; another, 
on hunting’, in verse,—the latter taken, as it seems, 
from a Tract, on that subject, written by old Sir 
Tristram, an ancient forester, cited in the Forest 
Laws of Manwood, chap. iv. in sundry places; a 
pook wherein is determined the Lygnage of Cote 
Armures ; the abovementioned treatise of fishing ; 
and the method of Blasynge of Armes. 
The book printed by Wynkyn de Worde is, in 
truth, a republication of one known, to the curious, 


kinds of vermine and beasts whatsoever, most profitable for 
all warriners, and such as delight in this kind of sport and 
pastime, made by L. M. 4to London, 1590, 1596, 1600. 

It appears by a variety of evidence, that the person meant 
by these initials was one Leonard Mascall, an author who 
po on planting and grafting, and also on cattle. Vide infra, 

hap. Ix. 

Me sroved Experiments touching Fish and Fruit, to be 
regarded by the Lovers of Angling, by Mr. John Taverner, 
in Quarto, 1600. , 

The Secrets of Angling, a poem, in three books, by J. D. 
Esq. Octavo 1613. ention is made of this book, in a note 
on a passage in the ensuing dialogues: and there is reason to 
think, that it is the foundation of a treatise, intitled, The whole 
Art of Angling, published in Quarto, 1656, by the well known 
Gervase Markham, as part of his Country Contentments, or 
Husbandman’s Recreations, since he confesses, that the snb- 
stance of his book was originally in rhyme. Of Markham’s 
book, a specimen is given in Chap. 1. Note 15. 

Barker’s Art of Angling, printed in 12mo. in 1651, and 
again in 4to. in 1653. A third edition was published in 1659, 
under the title of Barker’s Delight, or the Art of Angling. 
Foran Account of this book and its Author, videinfra. J.5.H. 
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by the name of the “ Book of St. Alban’s,” it ap- 
pearing by the colophon to have been printed there, 
in 1486, and, as‘it seems, with Caxton’s letter 20. 
Wynkyn de Worde’s impression has the addition 
of the treatise of fishing ; of which only it concerns 
us to speak. 

The several tracts contained in the abovemen- 
tioned two impressions of the same book were 
compiled by Dame Julyans (or Juliana) Berners, 
Bernes, or Barnes; prioress of the nunnery of 
Sopwell, near St. Albans; a lady of a noble fa- 
mily—and celebrated, for her learning and accom- 
plishments, by Leland, Bale, Pits, Bishop Tanner, 
and others. And the reason for her publishing 
it, in the manner it appears in, she gives us in the 
following words: And for by cause that this present 
treatyse sholde not come to the hondys of eche ydle 
persone whyche wolde desire it, yf it were enprynted 
allone by itself and put in a lytyll plaunflet ; there- 
Sore I have compylyd it in a greter uolume, of dynerse 
bokys concernynge to gentyll and noble men, to the 
entent that the forsayd ydle persones whyche sholde 
haue but lytyll mesure in the sayd dysporte of fyssh- 
ynge, sholde not by this meane utterly dystroye it. 

And as to the treatise itself, it must be deemed 
a great typographical curiosity, as well for the 
wooden sculpture which in the original immedi- 
‘ately follows the title, as for the orthography and 
the character in which it is printed. And, with 
respect to the subject matter thereof, it begins— 
With a comparison of fishing with the diversions 
of hunting, hawking, and fowling,—which, the 
authoress shows, are attended with great incon- 
veniences and disappointments; whereas in fish- 
ing, if his sport fail him, the Angler, says she, atie 

0 Vide Biographia Britannica, Art. Caxton, note L. 


wherein the author, Mr. Oldys, has given a copious account 
of the book, and a character of the lady who compiled it. 
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the leest, hath his holsom walke, and mery at his ease, 
aswete ayre of the swete sanoure of the meede fioures, 
that makyth him hungry ; he hereth the melodyous 
armony of fowles ; he sceth the yonge swannes, hee- 
yons, duckes, cotes, and many other fowles, wyth 
theyr brodes ; whyche me semyth better than alle the 

se of houndys, the blastes of hornys, and the scrye 
foulis, that hunters, fawkeners, and foulers can 
make. And ifthe Angler take fysshe ; surely, thenne, 
is there noo man merier than he is in his spyryte. 
At the beginning of the directions, How the an- 
ler is to make his harnays, or tackle, he is thus in- 
structed to provide a Rod: And how ye shall make 
your rodde craftly, here I shall teche you. Ye shall 
kytte. betweene Myghelmas and Candylmas, a fayr 
staffe, of a fadom and an halfe longe, and arme-grete, 
of hasyll, wyllowe, or aspe ; and bethe hym in an hote 
ouyn, and sette him euyn ; thenne, lete hym cole and 
va moneth. Take thenne and frette* hym, fasée, 
_ wyth a cockeshote corde; and bynde hym to a fourme, 
or an euyn square grete tree. Take, thenne, a plum- 
mers wire, that is euen and streyte, and sharpe aé 
the one ende ; and hete the sharpe ende in a charcole 
fyre tyll it be whyte, and brenne the staffe therwyth 
thorugh, euer streyte in the pythe at bothe endes, tyll 
they mete: and after that brenne hym in the nether 
end wyth a byrde broche® and wyth other broches, 
eche gretter than other, and euer the grettest the 
laste ; so that ye make your hole, aye, tapre were. 
Thenne lete hym lye styll, and kele two dayes ; un- 
frette? hym thenne, and lete hym drye in an hous 
roof, in the smoke tyll he be thrugh drye. In the 
same season, take a fayr yerde of grene hasyll, and 
bethe him euen and streyghte, and lete it drye with 
the staffe ; and whan they ben drye, make the yerde 
21 i.e. tie it about : the substantive plural, frets of a lute, 


is formed of this verb. 
2 Abird spit. _ % Untie it. 
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mete unto.the hole in the staffe, unto halfe the length 
of the staffe ; and to perfourme that other half of the 
croppe,—take a fayr shote of blacke thernn, crable 
tree, medeler, or of jenypre, kytte in the same season, 
and well bethyd and streyghte, and frette theym to- 
gyder fetely, soo. that the croppe maye justly entre all 
into the sayd hole; thenne shaue your staffe, and 
make hym tapre were; then vyrell the staffe at bothe 
endes with long hopis of yren, or laton, in the clennest 
wise, wyth a Pyke at the nether ende, fastnyd with 
a rennynge vyce, to take in and out your croppe; 
thenne set your croppe an handfull within the ouer 
ende of your staffe, in suche wise that it be as bigge 
there as in ony other pluce about: thenne arme your 
croppe at thouer ende, downe to the frette, wyth a 
lyne of vj heeres, and dubbe the lyne, and frette it 
Saste in the toppe wyth a bowe to fasten on your lyne ; 
and thus shall ye make you a rodde soo prevy, that 
ye may walke therwyth; and there shall noo man 
wyte where abowte ye goo. 

Speaking of the Barbel, she says: The Barbyli 
és a swete fysshe ; but it is a quasy meete, and a pe- 
ryllous for mannys body. For, comynly, he yeuyth 
an introduxion to the febres: and yf he be eten rawe *, 


*4 The usage of the fourteenth century, at which this caution 
is leveled, cannot at this day but fill us with astonishment. 
What is it to manducate and take into our stomachs the flesh 
of any animal without any kind of culinary preparation, but 
to feed like cannibals! The reflection on this practice operated 
so strongly on the mind of the Hon. Robert Boyle, that he 
speaks in terms of abhorrence of the eating of raw oysters, 
in a book entitled, Reflections, &c. which hereafter will be 
mentioned. 

The nearest approach, excepting the instance above, which 
in this age of rational refinement we make to the savage 
practice that gives occasion to this note, is the eating of salted 
or pickled herrings or anchovies ; but for this it may be said 
in excuse, that there may possibly be in salt some principle 
similar, in its operation on certain bodies, to fire; at least, 
we find that the purposes of culinary fire are sufliciently an- 
swered in the process of curing herrings, 


” 
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he may be cause of mannys dethe, whyche hath oft be 
seen. Aud of the carp, that it is a deyntous fysshe, 
but there ben but fewe in Englonde. And therefore 
Twryte the lasse of hym. He is an euyll fysshe to 
take. For he is soo stronge enarmyd in the mouthe, © 
that there maye noo weke harnays hold hym. 

And as touchynge his baytes, I have but lytyll 
knowledge of it. And me wereloth to wryte more 
than I knowe and have prouyd. But well I wote, 
that the redde worme and the menow hen good baytes 
or hym at all tymes, as I have herde saye of persones 
credyble, and also founde wrytenin bokes of credence. 
_ For taking the Pike, this lady directs her read- 
ers in the following terms, viz. 

‘Fake a codlynge hoke; and take a Roche, or a 
fresshe Heeryng ; and a wyre with an hole in the 
ende, and put it in at the mouth, and out at the taylie, 
downe by the ridge of the fresshe Heeryng ; and 
thenne put the lyne of your hoke in after, and drawe 
the hoke into the cheke of the fresshe Heeryng ; then 

a plumbe of lede upon your lyne a yerde longe 
your hoke, and aflote in myd waye betwene ; and 
caste it in a pytte where the Pyke usyth ; and this is 
the beste and moost surest crafte of takynge the Pyke. 

Another manere takynge of hym there is; take a 
frosshe®, and put it on your hoke, at the necke, be- 
twene the skynne and the body, on the backe half, 
and put on a flote a yerde therefro, and caste it where 
the Pyke hauntyth, and ye shall haue hym. Another 
manere: Take the same bayte, and put it in asa fe- 
tida, and caste it in the water wyth a corde and a 
corke, and ye shall not fayl of hym. And yf ye lyst 
to haue a good sporte, thenne tye the corde to a gose 
fote ; and ye shall se. gode halynge, whether the gose 
or the Pyke shall haue the better. 


. ® Considering the time when this book was written, we 
may conclude, that these could be hardly any other than 
Monkish Manuscripts. 

*% Or Frog. Minshew’s Dictionary, 
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The directions for making flies, contained in 
this book, are, as one would expect, very inartifi- 
cial: we shall therefore only add, that the au- 
thoress advises the angler to be provided with 
twelve different sorts; between which and Wal- 
ton’s twelve”, the difference is so very small, as 
well in the order as the manner of describing 
them, that there cannot remain the least doubt-but 
he had seen, and attentively perused this ancient 
treatise. 

The book concludes with some general cautions, 
among which are these that follow; which at least 
serve to show how long Angling has been looked 
on as an auxiliary to contemplation. . 

Also ye shall not use this forsayd crafty dysporte, 
for no couetysenes, to the encreasynge and sparynge 
of your money oonly ; but pryncypally for your solace, 
and to cause the helihe of your body, and specyally of 
your soule; for whanne ye purpoos to goo on your 
dysportes in fysshynge, ye woll not desyre gretly many 
persons wyth you, whyche myghte lette you of your 
game. And thenne ye may serue God, deuowtly, in 
sayenge affectuously youre custumable prayer ; and, 
thus doynge, ye shall eschewe and voyde many vices. 

But to return to the last mentioned work of our 
author, The Complete Angler: it came into the 
world attended with Encomiastic Verses by se- 
veral writers of that day; and had in the title- 
page, though Walton thought proper to omit it in 
the future editions, this apposite motto: 


“Smon Perer said, I go a fishing; and they 
said, we also will go with thee.” John, xxi. 3. 


And here occasion is given us to remark, that 


27 Vide, infra, Chap. v. 

*8 A note of the pious simplicity of former times, whici: 
nnited prayer with recreation. 

*% This is a mistake ; the Commendatory Verses appeared, 
for the first time, in the second edition. 
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the circumstance of time, and the distracted state 
of the kingdom at the period when the book was 
. written, reaching indeed to the publication of the 
ard edition thereof, are evidences of the author’s 
jnward temper and disposition ; for who—but a 
whose mind was the habitation of piety, pru- 
dence, humility, peace, and cheerfulness—could 
delineate such a character as that of the principal 
interlocutor in this dialogue : and make him reason, 
contemplate, instruct, converse, jest, sing, and recite 
verses, With that sober pleasantry, that unlicentious 
hilarity, that Piscator does? and this, too, at a time 
when the whole kingdom was in arms; and con- 
fusion and desolation were carried to an extreme 
suflicient to have excited such a resentment against 
the authors of them, as might have soured the best 
temper, and rendered it, in no small degree, unfit 
for social intercourse *°. 
_ If it should be objected, that what is here said 
may be equally true of an indolent man, or of a 
mind insensible to all outward accidents, and de- 
voted to its own ease and gratification,—to this it 
may be answered, that the person here spoken of 
was not such a man: on the contrary, in sundry 
views of his character, he appears to have been 
endowed both with activity and industry ; an in- 
dustrious tradesman; industrious in collecting 
biographical memoirs and historical facts, and in 
rescuing from oblivion the memory and writings of 
many of his learned friends: and, surely, against 
the suspicion of insensibility HE must stand ac- 
quitted, who appears to have had the strongest 
attachments, that could consist with christian 
charity, both to opinions and men; to episcopacy, 
30 This kind of resentment we cannot better estimate, than 
by a comparison thereof with its opposite affection, whatever 
we may call it; which in one instance, to wit, the restoration 
of King Charles 11. had such an effect upon Mr. Oughtred, 


the mathematician, that, for joy on receiving the news that 
the parliament had voted the king’s return, he expired. 
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to the doctrines, discipline, and the liturgy of the 


established church; and to those divines and others 


that favoured the civil and ecclesiastical consti. 
tution of this country,—the subversion whereof it 
was his misfortune both to see and feel. Seeing, 
therefore, that amidst the public calamities, anq 
in a state of exile from that city where the earliest 
and dearest of his connexions had been formed, 
he was thus capable of enjoying himself in the 
manner he appears to have done; patiently sub. 
mitting to those evils which he could not prevent, 
—we must pronounce him to have been an illus- 
trious exemplar of the private and social virtues, 
and upon the whole a wise and good man. 

To these remarks, respecting the moral qualities 
of Walton, I add, that his mental endowments 


were so considerable as to merit notice; it is true, — 


that his stock of learning, properly so called, was 
not great; yet were his attainments in literature 
far beyond what could be expected from a man 
bred to trade, and not to a learned profession ; 
for let it be remembered, that—besides being well 


versed in the study of the holy scriptures, and the | 


writings of the most eminent divines of his time— 
he appears to have been well acquainted with 


history, ecclesiastical, civil, and natural; to have 


acquired a very correct judgment in poetry ; and 
by phrases of his own combination and invention, 
to have formed a style so natural, intelligible, and 
elegant, as to have had more admirers than suc- 
cessful imitators, 


And although in the prosecution of his design 


to teach the contemplative man the art of angling, 
there is a plainness and simplicity of discourse, 
that indicates little more than bare instruction,— 
yet is there intermingled with it wit and gentle 
reprehension; and we may in some instances dis- 
cover, that though he professes himself no friend 
to scoffing, he knew very well how to deal with 


ill 
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scoffers, and to defend his art, as we see he does, 
against such as attempted to degrade it; and par- 
ticularly against those two persons in the dialogue, 
Auceps and Venator, who affected to fear a long 


and watery discourse in defence of his art—the 


former of whom he puts to silence, and the other 
he converts and takes for his pupil. 
What reception in general the book met with 


may be naturally inferred from the dates of the 


— 


subsequent editions thereof; the second came 
abroad in 1655, the third in 1664, the fourth in 
1668, and the fifth and last in 1676. It is pleasing 


to trace the several variations which the author 


from time to time made in these subsequent edi- 
tions, as well by adding new facts and discoveries, 
as by enlarging on the more entertaining parts of 
the dialogue: And so far did he indulge-himself 
in this method of improvement, that, besides that 
in the second edition he has introduced a new 
interlocutor, to wit, Auceps, a falconer, and by 
that addition gives a new form to the dialogue: 
he from thence takes occasion to urge a variety of 
reasons in favour of his urt, and to assert its pre- 
ference as well to hawking as hunting. The third 
and fourth editions of his book have several en- 
tire new chapters; and the fifth, the last of the 
editions published in his lifetime, contains no less 
than eight chapters more than the first, and. twenty 


‘pages more than the fourth. 


Not having the advantage of a learned educa- 


tion, it may seem unaccountable that Walton so 


frequently cites authors that have written only in 
Latin, as Gesner, Cardan, Aldrovandus, Ronde- 
letius, and even Albertus Magnus; but here it 
may be observed, that the voluminous history of 
animals, of which the first of these was author, is 
in effect translated into English by Mr. Edward 
Topsel, a learned divine; chaplain, as it seems 
VOL, 1. Cc 
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—in the church of St. Botolph, Aldersgate—to 
Dr. Neile, dean of Westminster. The translation 
was published in 1658, and—containing in it 
numberless particulars concerning frogs, serpents, 
caterpillars, and other animals, though not of fish, 
extracted from the other writers abovenamed, and 
others with their names to the respective facts— 
it furnished Walton with a great variety of intel- 
ligence, of which in the later editions of his book 
he has carefully availed himself; it was therefore 
through the medium of this translation alone, that 
he was enabled to cite the other authors mentioned 
above; vouching the authority of the original 
writers, in like manner as he elsewhere does Sir 
Francis Bacon, whenever occasion occurs to men- 
tion his Natural History, or any other of his works, 
Pliny was translated to his hand by Dr. Philemon 
Holland, as were also Janus Dubravius De Pis- 
cinis et Piscium Natura, and Lebault’s Maison 
Rustique, so often referred to by him in the course 
of his work. 

Nor did the reputation of the Complete Angler 
subsist only in the opinions of those for whose 
use it was more peculiarly calculated; but even 
the learned, either from the known character of 
the author, or those internal evidences of judg- 
ment and veracity contained in it, considered it 
as a work of merit, and for various purposes re- 
ferred to its authority: Doctor Thomas Fuller in 
his Worthies, whenever he has occasion to speak 
of fish, uses his very words. Dr. Plot, in his His- 
tory of Staffordshire, has, on the authority of our 
author, related two of the instances of the voracity 
of the Pike, mentioned Part I. Chap. 8; and con- 
firmed them by two other signal ones, that had 
then lately fallen out in that country. 

There are testimonies in favour of Walton’s 
authority in matters respecting fish and fishing. 
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And it will hardly be thought a diminution of that 
of Fuller, to say, that he was acquainted with, and 
riend of, the person whom he thus implicitly 
ymends: a fact which the following relation of 
conference between them sufliciently proves. 
_ Fuller, as we all know, wrote a Church History, 
which, soon after its publi cation—Walton—having 
yead—2 pplied to the author for some information 
) g Hooker, whose Life he was then about 
rite. Upon this occasion Fuller, knowing 
| intimate Walton was with several of the 
_ bishops and ancient clergy, asked his opinion of 
it, and what reception it met with among his 
friends? Walton answered, that “he thought it 
_would be acceptable to all tempers, because there 
were shades in it for the warm, and sunshine for 
e of a cold constitution: that with youthful 
ers, the facetious parts would be proper to 
e the serious more palatable, while some re- 
nd old readers might fancy themselves, in his 
tory of the Church, as in a flower-garden, or 
full of evergreens.”—“ And why not,” said 
er, “ the Church History so decked, as well 
e Church itself at a most holy season, or the 
Tabernacle of old at the feast of boughs.” “ That 
_was but for a season,” said Walton, “in your feast 
of boughs, they may conceive, we are so oversha- 
lowed throughout, that the parson is more seen 
than his congregation,—and this, sometimes, in- 
isible to its own acquaintance, who may wander 
n the search till they are lost in the labyrinth.” 


“ Oh,” said Fuller, “ the very children of our 
Israel may. find their way out of this wilderness.” 
“True,” replied Walton, “as, indeed, they have 
here such a Moses to conduct them ®!,” 


» 


hy *, . . . . . 
me From a manuscript Collection of. diverting sayings, 
{ re tories, characters, &c. in verse and prose, made about the 


“4 
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4 1686, by Charles Cotton, Esq. some time in the library 
on 
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To pursue the subject of the Biographical 
Writings—about two years after the Restoration, 
Walton wrote the Life of Mr. Richard Hooker, 
author of the Ecclesiastical Polity. He was en- 
joined to undertake this work by his friend Dr. 
Gilbert Sheldon®, afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury; who, by the way, was an angler, Bi- 
shop King, in a letter to the author®, says of 
this life: “ I have ofte seen Mr. Hooker ai 
amy father, who was after bishop of Lon from 
whom, and others at that time, I have heard most 
of the material passages which you relate in the 
history of his life.’ Sir William Dugdale, speak- 
ing of the three posthumous books of the Eccle- 
siastical Polity, refers the reader “to that seéa- 
sonable historical discourse, lately compiled and 
published, with great judgment and integrity, by 
that much deserving person, Mr. Isaac Walton **.” 
In this Life we are told, that Hooker, while he 
was at college, made a visit to the famous Doctor 
Jewel, then bishop of Salisbury, his good friend 
and patron: An account of the bishop’s reception 
of him, and behaviour at his departure—as it con- 
tains a lively picture of his simplicity and good- 
ness, and of the plain manners of those times— 
is given in the note*. For 
of the Earl of Halifax. Vide Biographia Britannica, 2061, 
note P. in margine. } ee the ae 

The editors of the above work have styled thig-colloquy a 
witty co bulation, but it seems.remarkable for nothing but 
its singu y, which consists in the starting of a metaphor 
and hunting it down. : 

32 Walton’s Epist. to the reader of the Lives, in 8vo, 1670. 

33 Before the Lives. 

4 Short View of the late Troubles in England. fol. 1681. 

. 392 
R 3 « Ags soon as he was perfectly recovered from this sick- 
ness, he took a journey from Oxford to Exeter, to satisfy 
and see his good mother ; being accompanied with a country- 
man and companion of his own college; and'beth on foot ; 
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_ The life of Mr. George Herbert, as it stands the 
fourth and last in the volume wherein that and 
the three former are collected, seems to have been 
ritten the next after Hooker’s: it was first pub- 
hed in duodecimo, 1670. Walton professes 
_ himself to have been a stranger as to the person 
of Herbert**; and though he assures us his life 
of him was a free will offering *’; it abounds with 
curious information, and is no way inferior to any 
of the er. 

Two of these, Lives; viz. those of Hooker, and 
Herbert, we are told, were written under the roof 
of Walton’s good friend and patron, Dr. George 
Morley, bishop of Winchester **; which particular 
seems to agree with Wood’s account, that “ after 
his quitting London, he lived mostly in the families 


h was then either more in fashion—or want of money, 
+humility made it so: but on foot they went, and took 
sbury in their way, purposely to see the good bishop, who 
» Mr. Hooker and his companion dine with him at bis 

wn table; which Mr. Hooker boasted of with much joy and 
gratitude, when he saw his mother and friends. And at the 
Bahop’s parting with him, the bishop gave him good counsel, 
and his benediction, but forgot to give him money, which, 
when the bishop had considered, he sent a servant in all haste 
to call Richard back to him: and, at Richard’s return, the 
bishop said to him: Richard! I sent for you back to lend you 
a horse, which hath carried me many a mile, and, I thank 
God, with much ease; and presently delivered into his hands 
a walking staff, with which he professed he had travelled 
through many parts of Germany: and he said, Richard, I 
do not give, but lend you my horse ; be sure you be honest, 
and bring my horse back to me at your return this way to 
Oxford. And I do now give you ten groats to bear your 
charges to Exeter ; and here is ten groats more, which I 
charge you to deliver to your mother ; and tell her, I send 
her a bishop’s benediction with it, and beg the continuance 
of her prayers for me. And if you bring my horse back to 
me, I will give you ten groats more to carry you on foot to 
the college: and so God bless you, good Richard !” “Life of 
Hooker, in the Collection of Lives, edit. 1670. 

% Introd. to Herbert’s Life. 
_ 7 Epistle to the Reader of the Collection of Lives. 

8 Dedication of the Lives, 
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of the eminent clergy at that time*.” And who 
that considers the inoffensiveness of his manners, 
and the pains he took in celebrating the lives and 
actions of good men, can doubt his being much 
beloved by them? 
_In the year 1760 these Lives were collected 
and published in octavo; with a Dedication to the 
above bishop of Winchester; and a Preface, con- 
taining the motives for ai 28a :—this pre- 
owed by a Copy of Verses, by his inti- 
friend apiecdopted son, Charles Cotton, of 
i ffordshire, Esq. the author of the 
Second Part of the Complete Angler, of whom 
further mention will hereafter be made; and by 
the Letter from Bishop King, so often referred to 
in the course of this Life. 

‘The Complete Angler having, in the space of 
twenty-three years, gone through four editions,— 
Wee in the year 1676, and in the eighty-third 
of his age, was preparing a fifth, with additions, 
forthe press; when Mr. Cotton wrote a second 
part of that work: It seems Mr. Cotton submitted 
the manuscript to Walton’s perusal, who returned 
it with his approbation*®, and a few marginal 
strictures: And in that year they came abroad 
together. Mr. Cotton’s book had the title of the 
Complete Angler; being Instructions how to angle 
for a Trout or Grayling, in a clear Stream; Part 11. 
and it has ever since been received as a Second 
Part of Walton’s book. In the title-page is a 
cipher i Abe of the initial letters of both their 
names; which cipher, Mr. Cotton tells us, he had 
caused to be cut in stone, and set up over a fishing- 
house “!, that he had erected near his dwelling, 


* 

39 Zouch says, that apartments for Walton and his daughters 
were reserved both in the house of the bishop of Winchester, 
and in that of the bishop of Salisbury. 

49 See Walton’s Letter to Cotton, before the Second Part. 

41 Vide Infra, Part 1. 
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on the bank of the little river Dove, which divides 

the counties of Stafford and Derby. 

_ Mr. Cotton’s book is a judicious supplement to 
- Walton’s; for it must not be concealed, that Wal- 
ton, though he was so expert an angler, knew but 

little of fly-fishing; and indeed he is so ingenuous 
as to confess, that the greater part of what he has 
said on that subject was communicated to him by 
Mr. Thomas Barker*, and not the result of his 
own experience. This Mr. Barker was a good- 
humoured gossiping old man, and seems to have 
peen a cook; for he says “ he had been admitted 
into most of the ambassadors’ kitchens, that had 
come to England for forty years, and dressed fish 
for them; for which,” he says, “he was duly paid 
by the Lord Protector**.” He spent a great deal 
of time, and, it seems, money too, in fishing; and 
in the latter part of his life, dwelt in an alms- 
house, near the Gatehouse, Westminster. In 
“1661, two years before the first publication of 
Walton’s work, he published a work in 12mo. 
called the Art of Angling, to which he affixed his 
name**: he published in 1653 a second edition, 
in 4to. under the same title, but without his name: 
and in 1659 he published the third edition of it, 
under the enlarged title of Barker’s Delight, or the 
Art of Angling. And for that singular vein of 
humour that runs through it, a most diverting 


_ 42 Vide Infra. 43 Barker’s Delight, p. 20. 
_ # Walton, in the first edition, page 108, says, “* T will tell 
you freely, I find Mr. Thomas Barker, a gentleman that has 
spent much time and money in angling, deal so judiciously 
Bd freely in a little book of his of angling, and especially of 
making and angling with a fly for a trout, that I will give you 
his very directions without much variation, which shall fol- 
low.” In his fifth edition he again mentions the use which 
he had made of Barker’s book, but in different words: ‘I shall 
: a some other directions for fly-fishing, such as are given by 
. Thomas Barker, a gentleman that hath spent much time 
in fishing, but I shall do it with a little variation.” 
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book itis. The Dedication of this performance to 
Edward lord Montague, general of the navy, is 
®iven in the margin*; and the reader will meet 
with some further specimens of the author’s style 


43 ** Noble Lord! I do > Sap this my book as I have 
named it, Barker’s Delight, to your honour, J pray God 
send you safe home, to your good lady and sweet babes. 
Amen, Amen. If you shall find any thing delightful in the 
reading of it, I shall heartily rejoice; for I know you are 
one who takes delight in that pleasure, and have good judg- 
ment and experience,—as many noble persons and gentlemen 
of true piety and honour do, and have. The favour that I 
have found from you, and a great many more, that did and 
do love that pleasure, shall never be buried in oblivion by 
-me. 1 am now grown old, and am willing to enlarge my 
little book. I have written no more but my own experience 
and practice; and have set forth the true ground of angling, 
which I have been gathering these threescore years ; having 
spent many pounds in the gaining of it, as is well known in 
the place where 1 was born and educated, which is Brace- 
meale, in the liberty of Salop; being a freeman and burgess 
of the same city. Zf any noble or gentle angler, of what 
degree soever he be, have a mind to discourse of any of 
these ways and experiments, 1 live in Henry the VIIth’s 
Gifts, the next door to the Gatehouse in Westminster: my 
name is Barker: where 1 shall be ready, as long as please 
God, to satisfy them and maintain my art during life, which 
is not like to be long; that the younger fry may have my 
experiments at a smaller charge than I had them: for it 
would be too heavy for every one that loveth that exercise 
to be at the charge as 1 was at first in my youth, the loss of 
my time, with great expenses. Therefore, I took it in consi- 
deration; and thought fit to let it be understood, and to take 
pains to set forth the true grounds and ways, that I have found 
by experience both for fitting of the rods and tackles, both for 
ground-baits and flies; with the directions for the making 
thereof; with observations for times and seasons for the ground- 
baits and flies, both for day and night, with the dressing ; 
wherein I take as much delight as in the taking of them ; 
and to show how I can perform it, to furnish any lord’s table 
only with Trouts, as it is furnished with flesh, for sixteen or 
twenty dishes. And I have a desire to preserve their health, 
(with the help of God) to go dry in their boots and shoes in 
angling * ; for age taketh the pleasure from me.’”” 
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# See his recipe for this purpose, in the Notes on Ch. xvi. 
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‘end manner of writing, in the notes on the present 


4 ory of Cotton it must be said, that living in a 
mtry where fly-fishing was, and is, almost the 
practice, he had not only the means of ac- 
ing, but actually possessed more skill in the 
as also in the method of making flies, than 


~ His book is, in fact, a continuation of Walton’s, 
not only as it teaches at large that branch of the 

xt of angling which Walton had but slightly 
ted on, but as it takes up Venator, Walton’s 


ihe Same seen, when it is remarked, that 
raveller whom-Cotton invites to his house 
o hospitably entertains, and also instructs in 
of fly-fishing—I say this traveller—and 
or, the pupil of Walton, come out to be one 
1 the "same person. 

No farther to servi what will be found in 


ne Br rsatie communicative view appears 
in it, that so eminently distinguishes the piece it 
accompanies. 

The Descriptions of Flies, with the Materials 
for,and different methods of making them—though 
they may admit of some improvement, and accord- 
ingly the reader will meet with several valuable 
ones in the notes on the chapter of artificial flies 
—are indisputably the most exact and copious of 
all that have ever yet been published. 

_ At the end of the Second Part, though in this 
“edition it has been thought proper to transpose 
them, are [were] some verses of Cotton’s writing, 

which he calls The Retirement, or Stanzes Irregu- 

a them, and also of the book, take this 


+ 
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character from Langbaine: “ This book is not un. 
worthy of the perusal of the gravest men that are 
lovers of this innocent recreation; and those who 
are not anglers, but-have a taste for poetry, may 


find Mr. Cotton’s character better described by 


himself, in a copy of verses printed at the end of 
that book, called The Retirement, than any I might 
present the reader from Colonel Lovelace, Sir 
Aston Cockaine, Robert Herrick, Esq., or Mr, 
Alexander Brome; all which have writ Verses in 
our author’s praise; but, in my poor judgment, 
far short of these Stanzes Irreguliers*®,” In short, 
these books contain a great number of excellent 
rules and valuable discoveries; and it may, with 
truth, be said, that few have ever perused them 


but have, unless it was their own fault, found 


themselves not only better anglers, but better men. 

A book which had been published by Col. Robert 
Venables, some years before *’, called the Expe- 
rienced Angler, or Angling improved, which has its 
merit, was also now reprinted; and the book- 
sellers prefixed to it a general title of the Uni- 
versal Angler; under which they sometimes sold 
the three bound together: but the book being 
written in a manner very different from that of 
the Complete Angler, it was not thought proper to 
let it accompany the present edition; however, 
some use has been made of it in the notes. It has 
a preface signed J. W. undoubtedly of Walton’s 
writing. 

And here it may not be amiss to remark, that 
between the two parts of the Complete Angler 
there is an obvious difference; the latter [Part], 
though it abounds in descriptions of a wild and 
romantic country, and exemplifies the intercourse 


46 Lives of the English Dramatic Poets, Art. Cha. Cot- 
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yspitable urbanity, is of a didactic form, and 
~ontains in it more of instruction in the art it pro- 
ses to teach, than of moral reflection: whereas 
former, besides the pastoral simplicity that 
jnguishes it, is replete with sentiments that 
,—and precepts that recommend, in the most 
jasive manner, the practice of religion, and 
cercise of patience, humility, contentedness, 
hermoral virtues. In this view of it, the book 
be said to be the only one of the kind, but 
‘find somewhat like an imitation of it extant 
ract entitled Angling improved to Spiritual 
art of an octavo volume written by that 
t person the Hon. Robert Boyle, an angler, 
If confesses, and published in 1665, with 
le: “ Occasional Reflections upon several 
ts; whereto is premised a Discourse about 
id of Thoughts.” 
names are entitled to great respect. The 
er of Mr. Boyle, as a devout Christian and 
hilosopher, is deservedly in high estimation ; 
comparison between his Reflections and those 
falton might seem an invidious labour——but 
he irresistible impulse of wit! the book here 
red to was written in the very younger years 
the author; and Swift, who had but little learn- 
mself, and was better skilled in party politics 
n in mathematics or physics, respected no man for 
proficiency in either, and accordingly has not 
red to turn the whole of it into ridicule **. 
alton was now in his eighty-third year; an 
which, to use his own words, “ might have 
ured him a writ of ease“, and secured him 


ee his Meditation on a Broomstick. 

| discharge from the office of a judge, or the state and 

e of a serjeant-at-law. Dugdale’s Origines Juridiciales, 

That good man, and learned judge, Sir George Croke, 
id obtained it some time before the writing of Sanderson’s 
ife. Life of Sir George Croke, in the Preface to his 

rts, Vol. Ill, 
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from. all further trouble in that kind;” when he 
undertook to write the Life of Doctor Robert San. 
derson, bishop of Lincoln °°: which was publisheq 
—together with Several of the bishop’s pieces, ang 
_ a Sermon of Hooker’s—in.octayvo, 1677 *}, 

And, since little has been said of the subjects 
of these several Lives, it may not be amiss just to 
mention what kind of men they were whom Wal. 
ton, and indeed mankind in general, thought so 
well worthy to be signalized by him. 


Doctor Joun Donne was born in London, about 
the year 1573. At the age of eleven he was sent 
to Oxford; thence he was transplanted to Cam- 
bridge ; where he applied himself very assiduously 
to the study of divinity. At seventeen he was ad- 
mitted of Lincoln’s Inn; but not having determi 
what profession to follow, and being besides 
thoroughly settled in his notions of religic 
made himself master of the Romish controy 
and became deeply skilled in the civil and 
Jaw. He was one of the many young gentlemen 
that attended the Earl of Essex on the Cales ex. 


pedition; at his return from which he became se- 


50 See the Letter from Bishop Barlow to Walton, at the 
end of Sanderson’s Life. 

51 The following curious particular, relating to King Charles 
the First, is mentioned in this Life of Sanderson ; which, as 
none of our historians have taken notice of it, is here given in 
Walton’s own words: ‘* And let me here take occasion to tell 
the reader this truth, not commonly known, that in one of 
these conferences this conscientious king told Dr. Sanderson, 
or one of them that then waited with him, that the remembrance 
of two errors did much afflict him; which were, his assent to 
the Earl of Strafford’s death, and the abolishing episcopacy 
in Scotland: and that, if God ever restored him to be in a 
peaceable possession of his crown, he would demonstrate his 
repentance by a public confession, and a voluntary penance, 
(I think barefoot) from the Tower of London, or Whitehall, 
to St. Paul’s church, and desire the people to intercede with 
God for his pardon. I am sure one of them told it me, lives 
still, and will witness it.” Life of Sanderson. 
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ary to the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. Being 
, young, he was betrayed into some irregula- 
the reflection on which gave him frequent 
ie ness, during the whole of his future life; 
‘nut a violent passion which he entertained for a 
tiful yousg woman, a niece of Lady Elles- 
», cured him of these, though it was for a time 
n of his fortunes; for he privately married 
and by so imprudent a conduct brought on 
self and his wife the most pungent affliction 
0 young persons could possibly experience ; 
sing, upon the representation of Sir George 
, the lady’s father, dismissed from his attend- 
on the lord chancellor, and in consequence 
eof involved in extreme distress and poverty *; 
hich he continued till about 1614, when having 
ersuaded to enter into holy orders, he was 
sreacher to the Honourable Society of 
s Inn, and soon after appointed a King’s 
n. His attachment to the above Society, 
love of a town residence among his friends, 
o strong, that although, as Walton assures 
had within the first year after his ordination, 
f no fewer than fourteen country benefices, 
lined them all. In his station of chaplain 
rew on him the eyes of the king, who, with 
peculiar marks of favour, preferred him to 
e deanery of St. Paul’s; and shortly after he 
3, on the presentation of his friend, the Earl 
of 


In a letter of his to an intimate friend is the following 
t affecting passage: ‘‘ There is not one person, but myself, 
f my family: I have already lost half a child: and 
at mischance of hers, my wife has fallen into such a 
nposure, as would afflict her too extremely, but that 
ckness of all her other children stupifies her ; of one of 
in good faith, I have not much hope: and these meet 
th a fortune so ill provided, for physic and such relief, that 
God should ease us with burials, | know not how to perform 
H that. But I flatter myself with this hope, that I am 
ing. too; for 1 cannot waste faster than by such griefs.” 
fe of Donne, in the Collection of Lives, edit. 1670, page 29. 
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of Dorset, inducted into the vicarage of St. Dun. 
stan’s in the west: but the misfortunes attendin 

his marriage had not only broken his spirit, but 
so impaired his constitution, that he fell into a 
lingering consumption, of which he died in 1631, 
Besides a great number of Sermons, and a Discourse 
on Suicide,—he has left, of his writings, Letters to 
several persons of honour, in quarto, 1651; and 
a volume of Poems—first published, and as there 
is reason to suppose, by Walton himself, in 1635, 
but last, in 1719,—among which are six most 
spirited Satires, several whereof Mr. Pope has 
modernized. Walton compares him to St. Austin, 
as having, like him, been converted to a life of 
piety and holiness ; and adds, that for the greatness 
of his natural endowments, he had been said to 
resemble Picus of Mirandula, of whom story says, 
that he was rather born than made WISE by study. 


Sir Henry Worrton was born 1568. After he 
had finished his studies at Oxford, he resided in 
France, Germany, and Italy; and at his return 
attended the Earl of Essex. He was employed 
by king James the First in several foreign ne- 
gotiations, and went ambassador to Venice. To- 
wards the end of his life he was made (having 
first been admitted to deacon’s orders) provost of 
Eton College, a dignity well suited to a mind like 
his, that had withdrawn itself from the world for 
the purpose of religious contemplation. He was 
skilled in painting, sculpture, music, architecture, 
medals, chemistry, and languages. In the arts 
of negotiation he had few equals**; and in the 


53 To a person intended for a foreign embassy that came to 
him for instruction, he gave this shrewd advice: * Ever,” said 
he, ‘* speak truth: for if you do, you shall never be believed, 
and ’twill put your adversaries (who will still hunt cownter ) 
to a loss in all their disquisitions and undertakings.” See also 
his advice to Milton, concerning travel, in his Letter prefixed 
to Milton’s Comus. 4 
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sities and attainments of a well bred gen- 
no superior. To which character it may 
ed,—that he possessed a rich vein of poetry ; 
h he occasionally exercised in compositions 
ae descriptive and elegiac kind, specimens 
reof occur in the course of this book. There 
tant, of his writing, the volume of Remains 
etofore mentioned; collected and published, 
the Dedication tells us, by Walton himself; 
containing, among other valuable tracts, his Ele- 
ents of Architecture *+; but the author’s long 
dence abroad had in some degree corrupted 
style, which, though in many particulars ori- 
1 and elegant, is like Sir William Temple’s, 
arged with Gallicisms, and other foreign 
of expression®®, He was a lover of angling, 
a proficient in the art that, as he once 
ton, he intended to write a discourse on 
eath prevented him. His reasons for the 
f this recreation were, that it was, “ after 
tudy, a rest to his mind, a cheerer of his 
a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
ts, a moderator of passions, a procurer of 
edness ; and begat habits of peace and 
ha 
ese sentiments of Sir Henry Wotton, which 
ven in his very words, bespeak a mind ha- 
d to reflection, and at ease in the enjoyment 
aculties : but they fall short of that lovely 
t of human happiness, doubtless taken from 
nage in his own breast, which he has ex- 


is treatise of Sir Henry’s is, undoubtedly, the best on 

ct of any inthe modern languages; a few years after 
it was translated into Latin, and printed at the end 

ttruvius, with a eulogium on the author. 

As where he says, ‘‘ At Augusta I took language that 

ices and states of the union had deferred that assembly.” 

iqu. Wotton. edit. 1635. 

Vide Walton’s Epistle Dedicatory ; et infra, cap. 1. 
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hibited in the following beautiful stanzas, anq 
which I here publish without those variations 
from the original that in some copies have greatly — 
injured the sense, and abated the energy of them, 


How happy is he born, or taught, 
That serveth not another’s will! 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill ; 


Whose passions not his masters are ; 
Whose soul is still prepared for death ; 
Untied unto the world, with care 
Of public fame or private breath ; 
Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice : who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given—by praise ; 
Nor, rules of state, but rules of good ; 


Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; ~ 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed,— 
Nor, ruin make oppressors great; 
Who God doth, late and early, pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless day, 
With a religious book or friend. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, thongh not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


This worthy and accomplished gentleman died 
in the year 1639; and is celebrated by Mr. Cowley, 
in an elegiac poem, beginning with these lines: 


What shall we say since silent now is /e, 
Who when he spoke, all things would silent be; 
Who had so many languages in store, 

That only Fame could speak of him in more. 


Hooker, one of the greatest of English divines, 
is sufficiently known and celebrated ; as a learned, 
able, and judicious writer, and defender of our 
church, in his Treatise of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity ;—the occasion of writing which is at this 
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put little known; and, to say the truth, has 
syer been related with the clearness and per- 
icuity necessary to render the controversy in- 
gible. In or about the year 1570 were pub- 
ed two small tracts—severally entitled, a first 
j second Admonition to the Parliament, contain- 
. under the form of a remonstrance, a most 
alent invective against the establishment and 
discipline of the church of England—which were 
answered by Dr. Whitgift, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury, and defended by one Thomas 
Jartwright, the author of the second Admonition. 
ut the order and progress of the controversy 
ill best appear by the following state of it: 
_ Admonition, first and second. } 
_ Answer thereto, by Whitgift. 


1, Replie to the Answer, by T. C. [Thomas 
_ Cartwright.] 

Defence of the Answer (against the Reply ) by 
 Whitgift. 
2. A Second Replie of Cartwright against 
__ Whitgift’s Second [Defence of the] Answer. 

_ 3. The rest of the Second Reply. 

Whitgift being, it seems, weary of the dispute, 
nitted [committed] the future conduct of it to 
oker; who took it up with an examination of 
two Admonitions, and continued it through 
} subsequent books of Cartwright, referring to 
@ latter (a particular worthy to be known; for, 
hout it, no one can tell who or what he is re- 
ing) by the initials “T. C.” and the adjunct 
b.” abovementioned. 

Here the matter rested, till the reestablishment 
episcopacy and the liturgy (both which, it is well 
wn, were abolished by the usurpers under 


omwell) revived the question of the lawfulness 


both the one and the other, and gave rise to a 
itroversy that is likely never to end. 


—_— 


Se 
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The praise of Hooker’s book is,—that it is 
written with great force of argument, and in a 
truly christian temper; that it contains a won- 
derful variety of learning and curious informa- 
tion; and for richness, correctness, and elegance 
of style, may be justly deemed the standard of 
perfection in the English language va 

This excellent man, Hooker, was by a crafty 
woman betrayed into a marriage with her daugh- 
ter; a homely ill bred wench, and, when married, 
a shrew; who is more than suspected, at the in- 
stigation of his adversaries, to have destroyed the 
corrected copy of the three last books of his in- 
valuable work, of which only the former five were 
published by himself. He was some time Master 
of the Temple; but his last preferment was’ to 
the rectory of Bishop’s Bourne, near Canterbury, 
In his passage from Gravesend to London, in the 


57 Itis worth remarking upon this dispute, how the separatists 
have shifted their ground : at first, both parties seemed to be 
agreed, that without an ecclesiastical tablishment of some 
kind or other, and a discipline in the church to be exercised 
over its ministers and members, the Christian religion could 
not subsist ; and the only question was,—Which, of the two, 
had the best warrant from Scripture, and the usage of the 
primitive Church; a government by bishops, priests, and 
deacons ; or, by presbyters and lay elders, exercising juris- 
diction in provincial and parochial synods and classes, over 
the several congregations within counties, or particular divisions 
of the kingdoms? But of this kind of church government we 
now hear nothing, except in the church of Scotland. All 
congregations are now independent of each other, and every 


congregation is styled a church: The father of this tenet was — 


Robinson, a pastor of an English church at Leyden ; 
if not the original founder of the sect called Brownists, now 
extinct; and the great maintainers of it were the divines most 


favoured by Cromwell in his usurpation, Goodwyn, Owen, © 


Nye, Caryl, and others. The presbyterians, it seems, have 
approved it; and, giving up their scheme of church government, 
have joined the independents ; and both have chosen to be 
comprehended under the general denomination of Dissenters. 
Vide Quick’s Synodicon, Vol. 11. 467. Calamy’s Life of 
Baster, Vol. 1. 476. Preface to Dr. Grey’s Hudibras. 
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ee he caught a cold; which brought on a 


 siekness that put an end to his days, in 1600, when 


he had but just completed his forty-seventh year. 


- Hersert was of the noble family of that name; 
and ayounger brother of the first of modern deists *8, 
ne famous Edward lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
He was a king’s scholar at Westminster, and, 
after that, a fellow of Trinity College, in Cam- 
pridge. In 1619, he was chosen university orator; 
and, while in that station, studied the modern 
Janguages, with a view to the office of secretary of 
state: but being of a constitution that indicated a 
consumption, and withal of an ascetic turn of mind, 
-he gave up the thoughts of a court life, and en- 
tered into holy orders. His first preferment in 
the church was a prebend in the cathedral of 
Lincoln; and his next and last, the rectory of 


Bemerton, near Salisbury. About 1630, he mar- 
ried a near relation of the Earl of Danby; and 
died about 1635, aged forty-two, without issue. 


' 8 So truly termed; as being the author of a treatise De 
Veritate prout distinguitur a Revelatione, a verisimili, a 
possibili, a falsa. Touching which book, and the religious 
‘opinions of the author, I shall here take occasion to mention 
a fact that I find related in a collection of periodical papers, 
entitled the Weekly Miscellany, published in 1736, in two 
vols. Svo. Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, being dangerously ill, 
and apprehensive that his end was approaching, sent for Dr. 
Jeremy Taylor, and signified a desire of receiving the sacrament 
at his Sais: the doctor objected to him the tenets contained 
in his writings, particularly those wherein he asserts the suf- 
ficiency and absolute perfection of natural religion, with a 
_ view to show that any extraordinary revelation is needless ; 
_ and exhorted him to retract them; but his lordship refusing, 
the doctor declared that he could not administer so holy and 
solemn a rite to an wnbeliever. 
* The doctor upon this left him; and, conceiving hopes that 
"his lordship’s sickness was not mortal, he wrote that discourse 
—proving that the religion of Jesus Christ is from God, which 
is printed in his Ductor Dubitantium, and has lately been 
republished by the truly reverend and learned Dr. Hurd, now 
[1784] bishop of Worcester. 


' 
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His elder brother, lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
mentions him in his own Life; and gives his cha. 
racter in the following words : “My brother George 
was so excellent a scholar, that. he was made the 
public orator of the university in Cambridge: 
some of whose English works are extant, which, 
though they be rare in their kind, yet are far short 
of expressing those perfections he had in the Greek 
and Latin tongues, and all divine and human lite- 
rature. His life was most holy and exemplary ; 
insomuch that about Salisbury, where he lived 
beneficed for many years, he was little less than 
sainted: he was not exempt from passion and 
choler, being infirmities to which all our race is 
’ subject,—but, that one excepted, without reproach 
in his actions.” 

During his residence in the university, he was 
greatly celebrated for his learning and parts, 
Bishop Hacket in his Life of the Lord-keeper Wil- 
liams, page 175, mentions a strange circumstance 
of him; which, for the singular manner of relating 
it, take in his own words: “ Mr. George Herbert, 
being pralector in the rhetoric school at Cam- 
bridge, anno 1618, passed by those fluent orators 
that domincered in the pulpits of ATHENS and Rome, 
and insisted to read upon an oration of King JAMEs: 
which he analysed ; showed the concinnity of the 
parts; the propriety of the phrase ; the height, 
and power of it to move affections ; the style, 
UTTERLY UNKNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS, who could 
not conceive what kingly eloquence was ; in re- 
spect of which, those noted Demagogi were but . 
hirelings, and triobolary rhetoricians.” 

A collection of religious poems, entitled the 
Temple, and a small tract, The Priest to the Temple; 
or, the Country Parson his Character, with his Re- 
mains, are all of his works that are generally 
known to be in print: but I have lately learned, 
_ that, not many months before his decease, Herbert, 


: 


no. Cambridge, 1639; together with a trans- 
on by another hand, of the Hygiasticon of 
nard Lessius. Among Herbert’s Remains is 
% collection of foreign proverbs translated into 
English, well worthy of a place, in some future 
edition, with those of Ray. Lord Bacon dedicated 
‘9 him a Translation of certain of the Psalms into 
Mnglish metre. Vide Lord Bacon’s Works, Ato. 
_ III. page 163. 

In this Life, occasion is taken by the author to 
ntroduce an Account of an intimate friend of Her- 
rt, Mr. Nicholas Farrar, and of a religious es- 
ishment in his house, little less than monastic: 
from which, and some scattered memoirs concern- 
ng it, the following account is compiled. 
‘This singularly eminent person was the son of 
wealthy East India merchant, and was born in 
mdon, in the year 1591. At the age of six 
years, for the signs of a pious disposition ob- 
ed in him, he was called St. Nicholas, 
‘rom school he was, in his thirteenth year, sent 
to Cambridge ; and after some time spent there, 
was elected a fellow of Clare Hall. About the 
e of twenty-six he betook himself to travel ; 
, visiting France, Italy, Spain, and the Low 
ntries, obtained a perfect knowledge of all 
ie languages spoken in the western parts of 
eae as also of the principles and reasons 
of religion, and manner of worship therein. In 
these his travels, he resisted the persuasions of 
many who tempted him to join in communion with 
the church of Rome; and remained steadfast in his 


” 


89 St. Nicholas was Bishop of Myra in Lycia, and famous 

for his early piety, which, as the Romish legendaries tell us, 

anifested, by forbearing to suck on Wednesdays and 
Ss. 
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obedience to the church of England. Upon his 
return home he, by the death of his father, became 
enabled to buy land at Little Gidding, near Hunt- 
ingdon, to the value of 5001. a year®; where was 
a manor-house, and a hall, to which the parish- 
church or chapel adjoined: here he settled. And 
his father having been intimate with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir John Hawkins, and Sir Francis 
Drake, and other famous navigators,—he was, in 
1624, by means of some lords in the Virginia com- 
pany, chosen a member of the house of commons ; 
in which capacity he distinguished himself by his 
eloquence and activity: but having, in a short 
trial of a public life, experienced the folly and 
vanity of worldly pursuits, he took a resolution 
to abandon them: and, first, he made suit to his 
diocesan, that his mother and he might be per- 
mitted to restore the titles of the rectory which 
had been impropriated; and accordingly the 
church was endowed therewith; which was no 
sooner done, than he, with the rest of the family, 
entered into a course of mortification, devotion, 
and charity. The Society consisted of himself, a 
very aged mother, four nieces, and other kindred ; 
and servants: and amounted in number to about 
thirty,—exclusive of the neighbouring clergy, who 
frequently resorted thither, and for a week toge- 
ther would join with, and assist, and ease them 
in their watchings and devotions. And this was 
their regimen : 

The season of Lent, the Ember weeks, Fridays, 
and the Vigils of Saints, they observed strictly ; 
exercising abstinence and prayer. 

60 This is a mistake of Walton’s, and is corrected in a Col- 
lection of Papers relating to the PROTESTANT NUNNERY of 
Little Gidding, at the end of Caii Vindicie, edit. Hearne. 
The mother—in her widowhood, about the year 1625, and not 


the son—made the purchase. Among these papers are sundry 
curious conversations of the young women, 
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r. Farrar himself, who had been admitted to 
con’s orders, took upon him to be pastor of 
; little flock ; and accordingly, at ten and four 
; every day, read Common Prayer in the church, 
which for the purpose he had both repaired and 
dorned; besides which, he, at the hour of six in 
a morning, constantly read matins, either in the 
church or an oratory in their common dwelling, 
the manor house. 
_ These were but the ordinary exercises of devo- 
tion. The account of their severities in watching 
js to come; for we are told that, after these early 
prayers were ended, many of the family were ac- 
customed to spend some hours in singing hymns 
or anthems, sometimes in church, and often to an 
organ in the oratory. Farther, those that slept 
were oftentimes, by the ringing of a watch bell 
in the night, summoned to the church or oratory ; 
or, in extreme cold nights, to a parlour in the 
house that had a fire in it; where they betook 
themselves to prayers and lauding God, and reading 
jose psalms that had not been read in the day,— 
for, it seems, their rule required, that among them 
the whole psalter should be gone through once 
in every twenty-four hours: and when any grew 


faint, the bell was rung, sometimes after midnight, 
—and, at the call thereof, the weary were relieved 
by others, who continued this exercise until morn- 
ing. And this course of piety, accompanied with 
great liberality to the poor, was maintained till 
the death of Mr. Farrar, in 1639. 
_ The recreations of this society were suited to 
the different sexes: for the males,—running, vault- 
ing, and shooting at butts with the long bow ; for 
the females,—walking, gardening, embroidery, and 
other needle-works: and for both,—music, vocal 
and instrumental; reading Voyages, Travels, and 

Descriptions of Countries, Histories, and the Book 
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of Martyrs. Moreover, they had attained to great 
proficiency in the art of binding and gilding Books ; 
and with singular ingenuity and industry, com- 
piled a kind of Harmony of sundry parts of the 
holy scriptures, by cutting out from different copies 
the parallel passages, pasting them in their order 
on blank paper, and afterwards binding them 
with suitable cuts in a volume®™, And that their 
benevolence might be as diffusive as possible, a 
school was kept, in the house, for Grammar, Arith- 
metic, and Music; to which all the neighbouring 
parents had permission to send their children. 


61 They made three such books: one they presented to king 
Charles the First,—another to Charles the Second,—one of 
which is now in the library of St- John’s College, Oxford; a 
third was in the custody of the family in 1740. 

This is the account which the authors of the Supplement to 
the Biographia Britannica, wherever they got it, give of 
these books [art. MapLerorr]: but one, more accurate, is to 
be found at the end of Hearne’s Cait Vindicie, which makes 
them seven in number: the third in order, was by the com. 
pilers called ‘‘ The whole Law of God ;” but Hearne, in loc. 
cit. has given the title in terms that more fully declare its 
contents. The book consists of sundry chapters of the Pen- 
tateuch, and other parts of the Bible of the last translation, 
pasted down on leaves equal in size to the largest Atlas ; to- 
gether with such commentaries thereon as they could find in 
the printed works of Mr. Farrar’s friend, Dr. Thomas Jackson, 
and other expositors: to these were added—and pasted in the 
margin, from a small impression of the New Testament—alt 
such passages in St. Paul’s #pistles as tend to the explanation 
of the law, and particularly of the types: and for the better 
illustration of the whole, were inserted cuts—taken out of 
printed books, and otherwise collected, referring to the subject 
matter of the book—amounting in number to upwards of twelve 
hundred. This stupendous work was, in the month of March, 
1776, purchased by the Rev. Mr. Bourdillon, minister of the 
French protestant church in Spitalfields, at a sale of the library 
of the Rev. Mr. De Missy ; and is now, January, 1784, in his 
possession. At the same auction was also sold to a bookseller, 
for four guineas, another book of the like kind, compiled by 
the same persons, entitled ‘‘ Actions, Doctrines, and other 
Passages touching our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”’ 
The title at length of this also is given by Hearne in loc. cit. 
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tis true, that this society excited a notion in 
that it was little better than a Popish se- 
; and there are extant, in the Preface to 
y Langtoft’s Chronicle, edit. Hearne, two 
s, in which it is termed a reputed nunnery: 
on a visit made to it by some inquisitive 
s, nothing to warrant this suspicion ap- 
ed. Whoever would know more of this sin- 
ar institution, is referred to the authorities 
tioned at the bottom of this page ®; in some 
ch it will be found, that King Charles I. 
onoured the house with a visit; and that, 
Gidding being in the diocess of Lincoln, 
ms, at that time, being bishop thereof, and 
eighbour at Bugden; induced by motives 
ity, at first perhaps mingled with curiosity; 
y did the same: when—finding, there, 
ing to blame, and much to commend—he more 
1 once preached, and exercised his episcopal 
tion of confirmation on the young people there 
mbled. Two nieces of Mr. Farrar offered to 
2a vow of perpetual chastity, with the solem- 
episcopal blessing and ratification; but 
hop, doubtless considering that vows which 
us to a perpetual conflict with our natural 
ns, do oftener prove snares to the conscience 
votary than acceptable services in the sight 
dissuaded them from such an engagement ; 
being thus left at liberty, one of them was 
wards well bestowed on a husband. 
Nicholas Farrar, though the younger of 
others, had, it seems, the government of 
taternity : he is, by all that have written of 
reface to Peter Langtoft’s Chron. edit. Hearne. Pa- 
at the end of Cait Vindicia. Hacket’s Life of Arch- 
p Williams, Part 1. page 50, Bioyr. Brit. Supplement, 
erorr. Life of Mr. Nicholas Farrar, written by 
rner, bishop of Ely, in the Christian’s Magazine for 
mths of July, August, September, and October, 1761. 
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him, celebrated as well for his learning as hj, 
piety: yet has he left nothing of his writing, say, _ 
a short Preface to his friend Herbert’s Poems, anq 
a Translation of a book much applauded in hig 
day, The Hundred and Ten Considerations of Signio, 
John Valdesso®, 

It is needless to add what was the subsequent 
fate of this harmless society. Mr. Farrar died. 
the Rebellion broke out; and when “ Popery anq 
superstition” was the cry, alas! how could Little 
Gidding hope to escape the calamities of the times) 
in short, it was plundered and desolated ! 

All that the Farrars had restored to the [paro. 
chial] church, all that they had bestowed in sa. 
cred comeliness, was seized upon as lawful pre 
taken from superstitious persons; and finally, the 
owners themselves were compelled to flee away 
and disperse: in all which persecutions we are 
told that, applying to their wretched circumstances 
the words of the apostle, “they took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods.” 


SANDERSON was a man of very acute parts, and 
famous for his deep skill in casuistry ; that sort 


63 John Valdesso was of noble extraction, by birth a Spa. 
niard, a soldier by profession, and a follower of the emperor 
Charles the Fifth. Grown old, he obtained leave of the em. 
peror to quit his service, assigning as a reason for his request, 
this most sage and pious aphorism, ‘‘ Oportet inter vite ne- 
gotia et diem mortis spatium aliquod intercedere ;”’ or, to 
give it in English, “‘ It is fitghat between the business of life 
and the day of death some space should intervene.” The 
reflection on which is supposed to have moved the emperor 
to resign his dignities, and betake himself to an ascetic life, 
In his retirement, which was to the city of Naples, Valdesso 
wrote the book abovementioned in the Castilian language; 
and the same being translated into Italian by Celius Secundus 
Curio of Basil, was out of that language translated into English 
by Mr. Farrar. It was printed in 4to. at Oxford, 1638, and 

“is often enough to be met with. 
64 Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. x. verse 34. 
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jearning was formerly much cultivated among 
Romish divines, with a view to qualify the 
er clergy for the office of confession ; and it 
Ried in fashion here, longer after the Refor- 
m than it was useful. In the year 1647 he 
up the famous Oxford Reasons against the 
ant; Which discover amazing penetration 
sagacity, and so distinguished him, that at 


of Lincoln. Jn 1671 he, by virtue of a Commission 
m King Charles the Second, assisted at a con- 

rence at the Savoy, between the episcopal clergy 

d nonconforming divines, for settling a Liturgy ; 
Soreyon a review of the book of Common Prayer 
followed it, composed sundry of the new col- 
cl and additional offices,—it is said that the 
of general thanksgiving is in the number of 
former ; and drew up the Pr eface, “It hath 

) the wisdom of the church,” &c. This great 

: died in 1662. There are extant, of his works 
—hbesides a volume of sermons, in folio—a treatise, 
De Juramenti Promissorii Obligatione, which was 
translated into English by King Charles the First, 
while a prisoner in the Isle of Wight; and several 
her pieces, the titles whereof may be seen in 

. Catalogue of the Bodleian Library. Walton’s 

acquaintance with him had a very early commence- 
it: and what degree of intimacy subsisted be- 
a them will appear by the following account, 
lich sufficiently characterizes the humility of 
the good doctor, and the simplicity of honest 
Isaac. “ About the time of his printing this ex- 
ent Preface [to his Sermons, first printed in 

5], 1 met him accidentally in London, in sad- 
Biers clothes, and, God knows, far from being 
costly. The place of our meeting was near to 
Little Britain, where he had been to buy a book, 
which he then had in his hand. We had no in- 
clination to part presently ; and therefore turned 
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to stand in a corner, under a penthouse (for it begay 
to rain); and immediately the wind rose, and th, 
rain increased so much, that both became so jp, 
convenient as to force us into a cleanly house, 
where we had bread, cheese, ale, and fire, for oy, 
money. This rain and wind were so obliging t, 
me, as to force our stay there for at least an hou; 
to my great content and advantage ; for in that time 
he made to me many useful observations, wit), 
much clearness and conscientious freedom.” 

It was not till long after that period when the 
faculties of men begin to decline, that Walton 
undertook to write the Life of Sanderson: never. 
theless, far from being deficient in any Of those 
excellences that distinguish the former Lives, 
this abounds with the evidences of a vigorous 
imagination, a sound judgment, and a memory 
unimpaired ; and for the nervous sentiments and 
pious simplicity therein displayed, let the con. 
cluding paragraph thereof, pointed out to me by 
an eminent writer®™, and here given, serve as a 
specimen. 

“Thus, this pattern of meekness and primitive 
innocence changed this for a better life: ’tis now 
too late to wish that mine may be like his (for | 
am in the eighty-fifth year of my age; and God 
knows it hath not); but I most humbly beseech 
Almighty God that my death may: and I do as 
earnestly beg, that if any reader shall receive any 
satisfaction from this very plain, and as true rela- 
tion, he will be so charitable as to say Amen.” 


Such were the persons whose virtues Walton 
was so laudably employed in celebrating: and 
surely he has done but justice in saying that 
“These were honourable men in their genera- 
tions.” —Ecclus. xliv. 7°. And yet so far was he 


6 Tife of Sanderson. 66 Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
67 Motto to the Collection of Lives. 
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a ogating to himself any merit in this his 
, that, in the instance of Dr. Donne’s Life, 
npares himself to Pompey’s bondman—who 
: ound on the seashore, gathering up the 
red fragments of an old broken boat, in 
- to burn the body of his dead master, was 

Who art thou that preparest the funerals 
pey the Great ?”—hoping, as he says, that 
e question should be put to him, it would 
ought to have in it more of wonder than 


e Papove passage in scripture, assumed by 
as a motto to the collection of Lives, may, 
qual propriety, be applied to most of his 
and intimates; who were men of such 
uished characters for learning and piety, 
many in number®, that it is matter of 
ler by what means a man in his station could 
n admittance among so illustrious a society ; 
3 we will suppose, as doubtless was the case; 
iis integrity and amiable disposition attracted 
notice and conciliated the affections of all with 
m he had any concern. 
vis observable, that not only these, but the 
of xf Walton’s friends, were eminent royalists ; 
the at he himself was in great repute for his 
ch ment to the royal cause, will appear by the 
tion taken from Ashmole’s History of the Order 
Garter, page 228 ; where the Author, speak- 
of 1 the ensigns of the order, says: “ Nor will 
e Ur nfitly here remembered, by what good for- 
2 the present sovereign's ’ Lesser George, set 


In nthe number of his intimate friends, we tind Archbishop 
+ Archbishop Sheldon, Bishop Morton, Bishop King, 
arlow, Dr. Fuller, Dr. Price, Dr. Woodford, Dr. 
. Holdsworth, Dr. Hammond, Sir Edward Sandys, 

d Bysh, Mr. Cranmer, Mr. Chillingworth, Michael 
ana that celebrated scholar and critic Mr. John 
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with fair diamonds, was preserved, after the de. 
feet given to the Scotch forces at Worcester, any 
4 Car. II. Among the rest of his attendants the, 
dispersed, Colonel Blague was one; who, takin 

shelter at Blore-pipe-house in Staffordshire, wher | 
one Mr. George Barlow then dwelt, delivered hig 
wife this George to secure. Within a week after 
Mr. Barlow himself carried it to Robert Milwarq 
Esq.; he being then a prisoner to the parliament 
in the garrison of Stafford; and by his means Was 
it happily preserved and restored; for, not lon 

after, he delivered it to Mr. Isaac Walton (a man 
well known, and as well beloved of all good men; 
and will be better known to posterity, by his in. 
genious pen, in the Lives of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry — 
Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, and Mr. George Her. 
bert ), to be given to Colonel Blague, then a pri- 
soner in the Tower; who, considering it had al. 
ready passed so many dangers, was persuaded it 
could yet secure one hazardous attempt of his 
own; and thereupon, leaving the Tower without 
leave-taking, hasted the presentation of it to the 
present sovereign’s hand ®,” 

The religious opinions of good men are of little 
importance to others, any farther than they neces- 
sarily conduce to virtuous practice; since we see, 
‘that as well the different persuasions of Papist 
and Protestant, as the several no less differing 
parties into which the Reformed Religion is un- 
happily subdivided, have produced men equally 
remarkable for their endowments, sincere in their 
professions, and exemplary in their lives?° ;—but 
were it necessary, after what has been above re- 
marked of him, to be particular on this head, with 


69 See also Dr. Plott’s Staffordshire, 311. 

70 Jf the intelligent reader doubts the truth of this position, 
let him reflect on, and compare with each other, the charac- 
ters of Hooker, Father Pav, and Mr. Ricuarp Baxter. 
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ect to our Author we should say, that he was 
ry dutiful son of the Church of England; nay 
er, that he was a friend to a hierarchy, or, as 
hould now call such a one, a high churchman; 
ghich propensity of his, if it needs an apology, 
st ms said, That he had lived to see hypocrisy 
q ticism triumph in the subversion of both 
ecclesiastical and civil constitution,—the im- 
ant question of toleration had not been dis- 
sed,—the extent of regal prerogative, and the 
inds of civil and religious liberty, had never 
certained,—and he, like many other good 
ght look on the interests of the Church, 
those of Religion, as inseparable. 
es the Works of Walton abovementioned, 
e extant, of his writing, Verses on the 
of Dr. Donne, beginning, “ Our Donne is 
Verses to his reverend friend the Author 
ynagogue, printed together with Herbert’s 
; Verses before Alexander Brome’s Poems, 
646,—and before Shirley’s Poems, octavo, 
-and before Cartwright’s Plays and Poems, 
yo, 1651. He wrote also the following Lines 
xan engraving of Dr. Donne, before his Poems, 
d in 1635. 
for youth, strength, mirth, and wit—that time 
st count their golden age’? ; but was not thine: 

2 was thy later years; so much refined 
youth’s dross, mirth and wit,—as thy pure mind 
ht (like the angels) nothing but the praise 
Creator, in those last, best days. 


ess this book (thy emblem), which begins 
With love ; but ends with sighs and tears for sins. 


Nr. ‘Henry King, bishop of Chichester,—in a 
7 to Walton, dated in November, 1664, and 


e infra, the SIGNATURE to the second Copy of Com- 
y Verses, and Chap V. note. 

illuding to his age, viz. eighteen, when the picture was 
ed from which the print was taken. 
( 

wi $ 

'* 


a 


ay 
in 
As 


- 


0 hee 
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in which is contained the judgment (herein befoy, 
inserted) of Hales of Eton, on the Life of Dr. Donn, 
—says, that Walton had, in the Life of Hooke, 
given a more short and significant account of the 
character of this time, and also of archbisho 

Whitgift, than he had received from any othe, 
pen,—and that he had also done much for Sir Hen 

Savile, his contemporary and familiar friend, 
which fact does very well connect with what the 
late Mr. Des Maizeaux, some years since relateq 
to a gentleman now deceased”’, from whom myself 
had it, viz. that there were then several Letter, 
of Walton extant, in the Ashmolean Museun, re. 
lating to a Life of Sir Henry Savile, which Walton 


had entertained thoughts of writing. . 


T also find that he undertook to collect materials 
for a Life of Hales: it seems that Mr. Anthony 
Farringdon, minister of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk — 
Street, London, had begun to write the Life of this 
memorable person; but dying before he had com. 
pleted it, his papers were sent to Walton, with a 
request from Mr. Fulman™, who had proposed to 
himself to continue and finish it, that Walton would 
furnish him with such information as was to his 


73 William Oldys, esq. Norroy king at arms, author of the 
Life of Mr. Cotton, prefixed to the Second Part, in the 
former editions of this work. 


74 Mr. William Folman, amanuensis to Dr. Henry Ham. 
mond. See him in Athen. Oxon. Vol. i. 823. Some spe. 
cious arguments have been urged to prove that this person 
was the author of the Whole Duty of Man, and | once 
thought they had finally settled that long agitated question, 
*“To whom is the world obliged for that excellent work?” 
but I find a full and ample refutation of them, in a book en- 
titled Memoirs of several Ladies of Great Britain, by 
George Ballard, 4to. 1752, p. 318, and that the weight of 
evidence is greatly in favour of a lady deservedly celebrated 
by him, viz. Dorothy, the wife of Sir John Packington, Bart. 
and daughter of Thomas Lord Coventry, lord-keeper of the 
great seal, temp. Car. 1. 
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yse: Mr. Fulman did not live to complete 
esig n. Buta Life of Mr. Hales, from other 
5, Was compiled by the late Mr. Des Mai- 
_ nd published by him in 1719, as a speci- 
of i new Biographical Dictionary. 
Leiter of Walton, to Marriot his bookseller, 
his occasion, was sent me by the late Rev. 
ch, soon after the publication of my first 
: nof the Complete Angler, containing the above 
9 which the Doctor added, that after the 
719, Mr. Fulman’s papers came to the hands 
es Maizeaux, who intended in some way 
ier to avail himself of them; but he never 
hed a second edition of his Life of Hales ; 
or aught that I can hear, have they ever yet 
r way into the world. 
, when he was ninety years old, Walton 
Thealma and Clearchus ; a pastoral his- 
n smooth and easy verse, written long’ since by 
ill, Esq.; an acquaintance and friend of 
Spenser: to this poem he wrote a Preface, 
pg a very amiable character of the author. 
3 lived but a very little time after the publi- 
1 ¢ . of this poem; for, as Wood says, he ended 
lays on the fifteenth day of December, 1683, 
e great frost, at Winchester, in the house of 
illiam Hawkins, a prebendary of the church 
where he lies buried”, 
the cathedral of Winchester, viz. in a chapel 
south aisle, called Prior Silksteed’s chapel, 
large black flat marble stone, is this inscrip- 
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| HERE RESTETH THE BODY OF 
Mr. ISAAC WALTON. * 
WHO DYED THE FIFTEENTH OF DECEMBER, 
1683. 


Alas! he’s gone before, 

Gone to return no more, 

Our panting breasts aspire 
After their aged sire ; 

Whose well spent life did last 

Full ninety years and past. 
But now he hath begun 

That which will ne’er be done. 
Crown’d with eternal bliss, 
We wish our souls with his. 


VOTIS MODESTIS SIC FLERUNT LIBERI, 


The issue of Walton’s Marriage were—a son, 
named Isaac; and a daughter, named, after he; 
mother, Anne. This son was placed in Christ 
Church College, Oxford”; and, having taken his 
degree of bachelor of arts, travelled, together with 
his uncle, Mr. (afterwards bishop) Ken, in the 
year 1674, being the year of the jubilee, into France 
and Italy; and, as Cotton says, visited Rome and 
Venice. Of this son mention is made in the re. 
markable will of Dr. Donne the younger (printed 
on a half sheet), in 1662; whereby he bequeathed 
to the elder Walton all his father’s writings, as 
also his common-place book, which he says, may 
be of use to him if he makes him a scholar. Upon 
the return of the younger Walton, he prosecuted 
his studies; and having finished the same, entered 
into holy orders; and became chaplain to Dr. 
Seth Ward, bishop of Sarum; by whose favour 
he attained to the dignity of a canon-residentiary 
of that cathedral. Upon the decease of Bishop 
Ward, and the promotion of Dr. Gilbert Burnet 
to the vacant see, Mr. Walton was taken into the 


7 Vide Part u. Chap. vi. Athen. Oxon. Vol, 1. 989; 
Biogr. Brit. art. Ken. 
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for ever, upon ihe etege that if his said son 
Id not marry before he should be of the age 
ty-one, or, being married, should die before 
bai d age, and leave no son that should live to 
age > of twenty-one, then the same should go 

corporation of Stafford, for certain charita- 
poses ;—this son, upon his attainment of 
re, Without having married, sent to the 
‘Stafford, acquainting him, that the estate 
improved to almost double its former value, 
at upon his decease the corporation would 
me entitled thereto. 

mrorthy person died, at the age of sixty- 

n the 29th day of December, 1719; and lies 
1d in the cathedral church of Salisbury. 
the daughter of old Isaac Walton, and 
: of the above person, was married to Dr, 
i ian eisvicine, a divine and a prebendary of 
1ester, mentioned above; for whom Walton, 
is will, expresses great affection, declaring 
he ne loved him as his own son: he died the 
lay of July, 1691, aged fifty-eight, leaving 
hy his said wife, a daughter named Anne, 
son named William. The daughter was 
% aarried, but lived with her uncle, the canon, 
s housekeeper, and had the management of 
5 mestic concerns: she remained settled at 
“ot after his decease, until the 27th of No- 
» 1728, when she died, and lies buried in 
cathedral. 
Wi Alliam, the son of .Dr. Hawkins, and brother 


+l 
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of the last mentioned Anne, was bred to the study 
of the law; and, from the Middle Temple, calleg 
to the bar: but attained to no degree of eminence 
in his profession. He wrote and published in 8x) _ 
anno 1713, A short Account of the Life of Bishop ; 
Ken, with a small specimen, in order to a publi. 
cation of his Works at large; and, according] 

in the year 1721, they were published in four vo. 
lumes, 8vo. From this Account, some of the above 
particulars respecting the family connections of 
Walton are taken. ) 

I am informed that this gentleman for severa] — 
years laboured under the affliction of incurable 
blindness, and that he died on the 29th day of 
November, 1748. 

A few moments before his death, our Author 

‘made his will, which appears—by the peculiarity 
of many expressions contained in it, as well as by 
the hand—to be of his own writing. As there is 
something characteristic in this last solemn act of 
his life, it has been thought proper to insert an 
authentic copy thereof in this account of him; 
postponing it, only to the following reflections oy 
his life and character. 

Upon a retrospect of the foregoing particulars, 
and a view of some others mentioned in a subse. 
quent letter”? and in his Will, it will appear that 
Walton possessed that essential ingredient in hu- 
man felicity, mens sana in corpore sano; for in his 
eighty-third year he professes a resolution to begin 
a pilgrimage of more than a hundred miles into a 
country the most difficult and hazardous that can 
be conceived for an aged man to travel in, to visit 
his friend Cotton7*, and doubtless to enjoy his 

77 See his Letter to Charles Cotton, Esq. prefixed to the 
Second Part. 

78 To this journey he seems to have been invited by Mr. 
Cotton, in the following beautiful Stanzas, printed with other 


of his Poems in 1689, 8vo. and addressed to his dear and most 
worthy friend Mr. Isaac Walton: 
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rite diversion of angling in the delightful 
ns of the Dove,—and on the ninetieth anni- 


ilst in this cold and blustering clime, 
- Where bleak winds howl and tempests roar, 

We pass away the roughest time 
- Has been of many years before ; 
st from the most tempestuous nooks 
B he chillest blasts our peace invade, 

\nd by great rains our smallest brooks , 
1 Are almost navigable made ; my 
Vhilst all the ills are so improved, Boy, 
)f this dead quarter of the year, 

‘That even you, so much beloved, 

~ We would not now wish with us here : 
in this estate, I say, it is 

- Some comfort to us to suppose, 

‘That, in a better clime than this, 
‘ou, our dear friend, have more repose ; 


ind some delight to me the while, 

- Though nature now does weep in rain, 

'o think that I have seen her smile, 

_ And haply may I do again. 

If the all ruling Power please 

We live to see another May, 

We'll recompense an age of these 
Foul days in one fine fishing day. 

Ve then shall have a day or two, 

haps a week, wherein to try 

at the best master’s hand can do 

Vith the most deadly killing fly : 


ay with not too bright a beam, 
warm, but not a scorching sun, 
puthern gale to curl the stream, 
nd, master, half our work is done. 


here, whilst behind some bush we wait 
The scaly people to betray,— - 
Ve’ll prove it just, with treacherous bait 
To make the preying 7'rout our prey. 
And think ourselves, in such an hour, 
Happier than those, though not so high, 
Vho, like Leviathans, devour 
Of meaner men the smaller fry. 


Ifis, my best friend, at my poor home 
Shall be our pastime and our theme ; 
But then—should you not deign to come, 
You make ail this a flattering dream. 


et 
w 


B thy 


‘9 
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versary of his birth-day, he, by his Will, declares 
himself to be of perfect memory”. 

As to his worldly circumstances—notwithstanq. 
ing the adverse accident of his being obliged, by 
the troubles of the times, to quit London and hig 
occupation—they appear to have been commen. 
surate, as well to the wishes as the wants of an 
but a covetous and intemperate man; and in his 
relations and connections, such a concurrence of 
circumstances is visible, as it would be almost 
presumption to pray for. 

For—not to mention the patronage of those 
many prelates and dignitaries of the church, men 
of piety and learning, with whom he lived in a 
close intimacy and friendship; or, the many in. 
genious and worthy persons with whom he cor. 
responded and conversed; or, the esteem and re. 
spect, testified by printed letters and eulogiums, 
which his writings had procured him—to be 
matched with a woman of an exalted under. 
standing and a mild and humble temper ; to have 
children of good inclinations and sweet and ami- 
able dispositions, and to see them well settled; 
is not the lot of every man that, preferring a social 
to a solitary life, chooses to become the head of a 
family. 

But blessings like these are comparatively light, 
when weighed against those of a mind stored, 
like his, with a great variety of useful knowledge, 
—and a temper that could harbour no malevolent 
thought or insidious design, nor stoop to the arts 
of fraud or flattery ®°, but dispose him to love and 
virtuous friendship, to the enjoyments of innocent 
delights and recreations, to the contemplation of 

79 These, it must be owned, are words of course in a Will; 
but had the fact been otherwise, he would have been unable 
to make such a judicious disposition of his worldly estate as 
he had done, or with his own hand to write so long an instru 


ment as his Will. 
80 Vide infra, in his Will. 
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ks of Nature and the ways of Providence, 
a. still sublimer pleasures of rational 


po De escing all these benefits and advantages, 
nal and internal (together with a mental con- 
tion, 80 happily attempered as to have been 
‘8 perpetual fountain of cheerfulness *), we 
ni ntertain a doubt that Walton was one of the 
io: of men, we estimate them at a rate too 
and show ourselves ignorant of the nature 
at felicity to which it is possible, even in this 
for virtuous and good men, with the blessing 
fi |, to arrive. 


‘copy OF WALTON’S WILL. 
Ml August the ninth, one thousand six 
i, hundred eighty-three, 
ie Mame of Gov, Amen, 1 Izaak Warton the 
, of Winchester, being this present day in 
uinetyeth year of my age, and in perfect me- 
, for which praised be God; but considering 
gaan I may be deprived of both, do 
emake this my last Will and Testament 
weth: And first, I do declare my belief to 
h there is only one God, who hath made 
wh ble world, and me, and "all mankind; to 
aI shall give an account of all my actions, 
hare not to be justified, but I hope pardoned, 
2 merits of my Saviour Jesus: And because 
prc ession of Christianity does, at this time, 


to be subdivided into Papist and Protestante, 
i ) 


ie 


his Preface, wherein he declares that though he 
» se ous at seasonable times, he is a lover of innocent, 
les eth » and that his book is a picture of his own 
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I take it, at least, to be convenient, to declare m 

belief to be, in all points of faith, as the Chure), 
of England now professeth: and this I do the 
rather, because of a very long and very true 
friendship with some of the Roman Church. Ang 
for my worldly estate, (which I have neither got 
by falsehood or flattery, or the extreme cruelty of 
the law of this nation*®), I do hereby give anq 
bequeath it as followeth: First, I give my son-in. 
law, Doctor HAwkins, and to His WiFE; to them 
I give all my title and right of or in a part of a 
house and shop in Paternoster-row, in London, 
which I hold by lease*from the lord bishop of 
London for about fifty years to come. And I do 
also give to teem all my right and title of or toa 
house in Chancery Lane, London, wherein Mrs, 
Greinwood now dwelleth, in which is now about 
sixteen years to come: I give these two leases to 
them, they saving my executor from all damage 
concerning the same. And I give to my son IzAax 


all my right and title to a lease of Noringtonfarme, — 
which I hold from the lord bishop of Winton: And — 


I do also give him all my right and title to a farme 
or land near to Stafford, which I bought of Mr, 
Walter Noell; I say, I give it to him and his 
heirs for ever; but upon the condition following, 
namely ; if my son shall not marry before he shall 
be of age of forty and one years, or, being married, 
shall dye before the said age, and leave no son 
to inherit the said farme or land,—or if his son 
or sons shall not live to attain the age of twenty 
and one years, to dispose otherways of it,—then 
I give the said farme or land to the towne or cor- 
poration of STaFFoRD, in which I was borne, for 
the good and benefit of some of the said towne, 
as I shall direct, and as followeth ; (but first note, 


% Alluding, perhaps, to that fundamental maxim of our 
law, Summum jus est summa injuria. 
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jtis at this present time rented for twenty-one 
d ten shillings a year, and is like to hold 
gaid rent, if care be taken to keep the barn 
housing in repair); and I would have, and 
ive ten pound of the said rent, To bind out, 
ly, two boys, the sons of honest and poor 
snts, to be apprentices to some tradesmen or 
jy-craft men, to the intent the said boys may 
etter afterward get their own living. And 
,also give five pound yearly, out of the said 
t, to be given to some maid servant, that hath 
jned the age of twenty and one years, not 
and dwelt long in one service, or to some 
poor-man’s daughter, that hath attained to 
age, to be paid her at or on the day of her 
: and this being done, my will is, that 
nt shall remain of the said farme or land, 
be disposed of as followeth: first I do give 
illings yearly, to be spent by the major 
ord and those that shall collect the said 
dispose of it as I have and shall hereafter 
t; and that what money or rent shall remain 
sposed of, shall be imployed to buy coals for 
poor people, that shall most need them, in 
said towne; the said coals to be delivered 
first weeke in January, or in every first week in 
ary; I say then, because I take that time to 
e hardest and most pinching times with poor 
le; and God reward those that shall do this 
ut partiality, and with honesty, and a good 
sience. And if the said major and others of 
aid town of STAFFORD shall prove so negligent, 
shonest, as not to imploy the rent by me given 
tended and exprest in this my will, which 
forbid,—then I give the said rents and profits 
@ said farme, or land, to the towne, and chief 
strates or governors, of ECLESHALL, to be dis- 
d of by them in such manner as I have ordered 
vi 
i 
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the disposal of it by the towne of Stafford, the 


said farme or land being near the towne of Ecle, 
shall. And I give to my son-in-law, Dr. HAWking 
whom I love as my own son; and to MY DAUGHTER 
HIS WIFE; and my son Izaak; to each of them g 
ring, with these words or motto ; “ Love my memory 
I, W. obttt ” to the 
Lord Bishop of WinToN a ring, with this motto 


eee 


“ A mite for a million, I. W. obiit 


and to the friends hereafter named, I give ty 
each of them a ring with this motto; “A friend’, 


farewell, I. W. obiit ” And my will | 


is, the said rings be delivered within forty days 
after my death: and that the price or value of al] 
the said rings shall be thirteen shillings and four. 
pence a piece. I give to Dr. HAwkins Doctoy 
Donne’s Sermons, which I have heard preacht, 
and read with much content. To my son Izaak, 
I give Doctor Sibbs his Soul’s Conflict; and to 
My DAUGHTER his Bruised Reed ®, desiring then 
to.read them so as to be well acquainted with 


them. And I also give unto HER all my books at — 
Winchester and Droxford, and whatever in those — 


two places are, or I can call mine, except a trunk 
of linen, which I give to my son IZAAK: but if he 
do not live to marry, or make use of it, then | 
give the same to my grandaughter, ANNE Haw. 
Kins. And I give MY DAUGHTER Doctor Hall’s 
Works, which be now at Farnham. To my son 
Izaak I give all my books, not yet given, at Farn- 
ham Castell; and a deske of prints and pictures; 


also a cabinett near my bed’s head, in which are — 


some little things that he will value, though of 
no great worth. And my will and desire is, that 
he shall be kind to his aunt BEACHAME, and his 
aunt RosE Ken; by allowing the first about fifty 


83 This book was an instrument in the conversion of Mr. 
Richard Baxter. See Dr. Calamy’s Life of him, page 7. 
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md paying four pounds a-year towards the 
ing of her son’s dyet to Mr. John Whitehead: 

‘ aunt Ken, I desire him to be kind to her 
‘ding to her necessitie and his own abilitie; 
{ commend one of her children, to breed up 
have said I intend to do, if he shall be able 
it, as I know he will; for they be good 
“g oe give to Mr. Joun Darsysnire the Ser- 
Mr. Anthony Farringdon, or of Dr. San- 
0, which my executor thinks fit. To my 
Tuomas Ener, I give five pound in 
, and all my cloths, linen and woollen, 
pe suit of cloths, which I give to Mr. 


Fy 


it 


piiervant at my death; if not, my cloths 
, And I give my old friend, Mr. RICHARD 
R ‘84, ten pounds in money, to be paid him 
in three months after my death; and I desire 
n to shew kindness to him if he shall neede, 
my son can spare it. And I do hereby will 
leclare my son IzAAk to be my sole executor 
is my last will and testament; and Dr. Haw- 
to see that he performs it: which I doubt 
the will. I desire my burial may be near 
le e of my death, and free from any ostenta- 
or charge, but privately. This I make to be 
8 -will (to which I shall only add the codicil 
gs) this sixteenth day of August, one thou- 
hundred eighty-three, IzAAak Watron, 
s to this will. 

nce I give, are as on the other side. To 
brother John Ken; to my Sister his wife; to 
pener, Doctor Ken; to my sister Pye; to 
s Morley; to Mr. George Vernon; to his 
5 to his three Daughters; to Mistris Nelson ; 

t. Richard Walton; to Mr. Palmer; to Mr. 


84 Bookseller, and his Publisher. 


$ a-year, in or for bacon and cheese, not 


ep, and forty shillings if the said Thomas 
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| Taylor; to Mr. Thomas Garrard; to the Lorg 
Bishop of Sarum; to Mr. Rede, his servant; to 
my cousin Dorothy Kenrick; tomy cousin Lewin. 
to Mr. Walter Higgs; to Mr. Charles Cotton; 
Mr. Richard Marryot: 22. To my brother Beacham. 
to my Sister, his wife ; to the lady Anne How ; tg 
Mrs. King; Doctor Phillips’s wife; to Mr. Vq. 
lentine Harecourt ; to Mrs. Eliza Johnson; to Mrs. 
Mary Rogers; to Mrs, Eliza Milward; to Mrs, 
Dorothy Wollop; to Mr. Will. Millward, of Christ. 
church, Oxford; to Mr. John Darbyshire ; to Mr, 
Undevil ; to Mrs. Rock ; to Mr. Peter White ; to 
Mr. John Lloyde ; to my cousin Creinsell’s Widow ; 
Mrs. Dalbin must not be forgotten: 16. Izaax 
Watron. Note, that several lines are blotted out 
of this will, for they were twice repeated,—anq 
that this will is now signed and sealed this twenty 
and fourth day of October, one thousand six hun. 
‘dred eighty-three, in the presence of us: Witness, 
ABRAHAM MARKLAND, Jos, TAYLOR, THoMas 
CRAWLEY. ‘ 


—————————— 


RA 


THE 
PISTLE DEDICATORY. 


A. TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL : 
JOHN OFFLEY, ESQ. 


P MADELY MANOR, IN THE COUNTY OF STAFFORD. 
At 


sf HONOURED FRIEND, 


ae) 


B 

E made so ill use of your former favours, 
them to be encouraged to entreat, that they 
2 enlarged to the patronage and protection 
th ook: and I have put on a modest confi- 
, that I shall not be denied, because it is a 
urse of fish and fishing, which you know so 
und both love and practise so much. 

| are assured, though there be ignorant men 
ther belief, that Angling is an Art: and 
now that art better than others; and that 
uth is demonstrated by the fruits of that 
nt labour which you enjoy, when you pur- 
0 give rest to your mind, and divest yourself 
ore serious business, and (which is often) 
fe a day or two to this recreation. 

ch time, if common Anglers should at- 
ou, and be eye-witnesses of the success, not 
r fortune but your skill, it would doubt- 
eget in them an emulation to be like you, 
at emulation might beget an industrious 
ice to be so; but I know it is not attainable 
mon capacities. And there be now many 


mY 
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men of great wisdom, learning, and experienc, 
which love and practise this art, that know 7 
speak the truth. 

Sir, this pleasant curiosity of fish and fishin 
of which you are so great a master, has bee, 
thought worthy the pens and practices of divey, 
in other nations, that have been reputed men of 
great learning and wisdom. And amongst thoge 
of this nation, I remember Sir Henry Wotton (a 
dear lover of this art) has told me, that his inten. 
tions were to write a discourse of the art, and iy 


praise of Angling; and doubtless he had done go _ 


if death had not prevented him; the remembrance 
of which hath often made me sorry; for if he haq 
lived to do it, then the unlearned Angler had seen 
some better treatise of this art, a treatise that 
might have proved worthy his perusal, which 
though some have undertaken, I could never yet 
see in English. 

. But mine may be thought as weak, and as un. 
worthy of common view; and I do here freely 
confess, that I should rather excuse myself, than 
censure others: my own discourse being liable 
to so many exceptions; against which you, Sir, 
might make this one, that it can contribute nothing 
to your knowledge. And lest a longer epistle 
may diminish your pleasure, I shall make this no 
longer than to add this following truth, that I am, 
really, 

Sir, 


Your most affectionate Friend, 
and most humble Servant, 


Iz. WA. 


TO ALL 


ERS OF THIS DISCOURSE, 


BUT ESPECIALLY 


i? 
s 
TO THE HONEST ANGLER. 
7 


“i ays 


x fit to tell thee these following truths, that I 
ther undertake, nor write, nor publish, and 
$s own, this discourse to please myself: and 
gen too easily drawn to do all to please others, 
pose not the gaining of credit by this under- 
) Twould not willingly lose any part of that 
rT had a just title before I begun it, and do 
e desire and hope, if I deserve not commenda- 
et I may obtain pardon. wii 
hough this discourse may be liable to some 
ns, yet I cannot doubt but that most readers 
ive so much pleasure or profit by it, as may 
worthy the time of their perusal, if they be 
grave or too busy men. And this is all the 
nce that I can put on, concerning the merit of 
here offered to their consideration and cen- 
md if the lust prove too severe, as I have a 
so I am resolved to use it, and neglect all 
ures. 
‘wish the reader also to take notice, that in 
[ of it I have made myself a recreation of a 
m; and that it might prove so to him, and 
dull and tediously, I have in several places 
t any scurrility, but some innocent, harmless 
fwhich, if thou be a severe, sour complexioned 
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man, then I here disallow thee to be a competent judge . 
for divines say, there are offences given, and offences 
not given but taken. 

And I am the willinger to justify the pleasant pay; 
of it, because though it is known I can be serious ay 


all. seasonable times, yet the whole discourse is, oy 


rather was, a picture of my own disposition, especj, 
ally in such days and times as I have laid aside by, 
siness, and gone a fishing with honest Nat. and R, 
Roe!; but they are gone, and with them most of m 
pleasant hours, even as a shadow that passeth away 
and returns not. 

And next let me add this, that he that likes not 
the book, should like the excellent picture of the Trout, 
and some of the other fish: which I may take a liberty 
to commend, because they concern not myself. 

Next let me tell the reader, that in that which jg 
the more useful part of this discourse, that is to say, 
the observations of the nature and breeding and sea. 
sons and catching of fish, I am not so simple as not 
to know, that a captious reader may find exceptions 
against something said of some of these ; and there. 
fore U must entreat him to consider, that experience 
teaches us to know that several countries alter ihe 
time, and I think almost the manner, of fishes’ breed- 
ing, but doubtless of their being in season; as may 
appear by three rivers in Monmouthshire, namely, 
Severn, Wye, and Usk, where Camden, Brit. f. 633, 
observes, that in the river Wye Salmon are in season 
from September to April; and we are certain, that 
in Thames and Trent, and in most other rivers, they 
be in season the six hotter months. 

Now for the Art of catching fish, that is to say, 


1 These persons are supposed to have been related to Wal- 
ton, from the circumstance of a copy, handed down, of his 
Lives of Donne, Sir H. Wotton, Vinsoker, and Herbert, 
wherein is written by the Author on the frontispiece, “For 
my cousin Roe.” 
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to make a man that was none, to be an Angler 
book ; he that undertakes it, shall undertake a 
r task than Mr. Hales, a most valiant and ex- 
Sencer, who in a printed book called A private 
ol of Defence, undertook to teach that art or 
se, and was laughed at for his labour. Not but 
nany useful things might be learnt by that book : 
e was laughed at because that art was not to be 
it by words, but practice: and so must angling. 
note also, that in this discourse I do not under- 
to say all that is known, or may be said of it, but 
ertake to acquaint the reader with many things 
are not usually known to every angler; and I 
leave gleanings and observations enough to be 
of the experience of all that love and practise 


% 
1 it 


igling may be said to be so like tie mathema- 


at it can never be fully learnt ; at least not so 
ut that there will still be more new experiments 
p the trial of other men that succeed us. 
T think all that love this game may here learn 
ing that may be worth their money, if they be 
yr and needy men ; and in case they be, I then 
em to forbear to buy it; for I write not to 
mey, but for pleasure, and this discourse boasts 
10re ; for I hate to promise much, and deceive 
1e7. 
d however it proves to him. yet Iam sure I have 
@ high content in the search and conference of 
§ here offered to the reader’s view and censure ; 
t him as much in the perusal of it, and so I 
here take my leave ; but will stay a little and 
m, that whereas it is said by many, that in fly 
ig for a Trout, the angler must observe his 
@ several flies for the twelve months of the 
| say, he that follows that rule shall be as sure 
h fish, and be as wise as he that makes hay by 
ur days in an almanack, and no surer ; for those 
AD F 


preation, to which I shall encourage them.- 
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very flies that used to appear about and on ¢h 
water in one month of the year, may the followjy 
year come almost a month sooner or later, as the 
same year proves colder or hotter: and yet in th, 
following Discourse, I have set down the twelve fic, 
that are in reputation with many anglers ; and th 
may serve to give him some observations concerni 
them. And he may note, that there are in Wales 
and other countries, peculiar flies, proper to the 
particular place or country ; and doubtless, unles, 
a man makes a fly to counterfeit that very fly in tha 
place, he is like to lose his labour, or much of it ; by 
for the generality, three or four flies, neat and right] 
made, and not too big, serve for a Trout in most yj, 
vers, all the summer. And for winter fly fishing j, 
as useful as an almanack out of date! And of these — 
because as no man is born an artist, so no man is bor, 
an angler, I thought fit to give thee this notice. 

When I have told the reader, that in this fifth: 
impression there are many enlargements, gathered 
both by my own observation, and the communication 
with friends, I shall stay him no longer than to wish 
him a rainy evening to read this following discourse ; 
and that, if he be an hones ler, the east wind 
may never blow when he goes a fishing. 


—————— 


mW . 


2 The fifth, as it is the last of the editions published in the 
author’s lifetime, has been carefully followed in the present 
publication. See the Author’s Life. , 
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CHAPTER I. 
é betwixt an ANGLER, a Hunter, and a 


PISCATOR, VENATOR, AUCEPS. 


Piscator. 


i 


‘are well overtaken, Gentlemen! A good 


ing to you both! I have stretched my legs 
ottenham Hill to overtake you, hoping your 


‘on . 
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business may occasion you towards WARE, Whithe; 
I am going this fine, fresh May morning. 

Venator. Sir, I for my part shall almost answe, 
your hopes; for my purpose is to drink my morn. 
ing’s draught at the Thatch’d House in Hodsden 
and I think not to rest till I come thither, where 
I have appointed a friend or two to meet me; byt 
for this gentleman that you see with me, I know 
not how far he intends his journey: he came go 
lately into my company that I have scarce haq 
time to ask him the question. 

Auceps. Sir, 1 shall by your favour bear yoy 
company as far as Theobalds', and there leave 
you; for then I turn up to a friend’s house, who 
mews a hawk for me, which I now long to see. 

Ven. Sir, we are all so happy as to have a fine, 
fresh, cool, morning; and I hope we shall each 
be the happier in the other’s company. And, 
Gentlemen, that I may not lose yours, I shall 
either abate or amend my pace to enjoy it, know. 
ing that, as the Italians say, Good company ina 
journey makes the way to seem the shorter. 

Auc. It may do so, Sir, with the help of good 
discourse, which, methinks, we may promise from 
you, that both look and speak so cheerfully: and 
for my. part, I promise you, as an invitation to it, 
that I will be as free and open-hearted as discretion 
will allow me to be with strangers. 

Ven. And, Sir, I promise the like. 


1 Theobalds, in the county of Hertford, a house built by 
Lord Burleigh, and much improved by his son, Robert Earl 
of Salisbury, who exchanged it with King James the First, 
for Hatfield. Camd. Brit. Hertfordshire. See also Sir An 
thony Weldon’s Court and Char. of King James, 51. 
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ise. I am right glad to hear your answers; 
in confidence you speak the truth, I shall 
‘on a boldness to ask you, Sir, whether busi- 
or pleasure caused you to be so early up, 
a alk so fast? for this other gentleman hath 
ared he is going to see a hawk, that a friend 
s for him. 

en. Sir, mine is a mixture of both, a little 
jess and more pleasure; for I intend this 
‘te do all my business, and then bestow an- 
- day or two in hunting the Otter, which a 
j, that I goto meet, tells me is much pleasanter 
% ny other chase whatsoever: howsoever, I 
to try it; for to-morrow morning we shall 
‘a pack of Otter-dogs of noble Mr. Sudier’s?, 


intend to prevent the sunrising. 

¢. Sir, my fortune has answered my desires, 
my purpose is to bestow a day or two in 
ing to destroy some of those villanous vermin : 
hate them perfectly, because they love fish 
Il, or rather, because they destroy so much; 
1 so much that, in my judgment, all men 
Otter-dogs ought to have pensions from 
BS? encourage them to destroy the breed 
; se base Otters, they do so much mischief, 
. . But what say you to the Foxes of the 


Henry Chauncy, in meenhles of this gentleman, says, 
e delighted much in Hawking and Hunting, and the 
es Of a country life: was famous for his noble table, 
t hospitality to his neighbours, and his abundant cha. 
he poor: and, after he had lived to a great age, died 

fth day of February, 1660, without issue ; where- 
is manor descended to Walter Lord Aston, the son 
of Gertrude his sister.” Histor. Antiq. of Hertf. 
ay fs 


Amwell-hill, who will be there so early that 
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nation, would not you as willingly have them de. 
stroyed ? for doubtless they do as much mischief 
as Otters do. 

Pisce. Oh, Sir, if they do, it is not so much to 
me and my fraternity, as those base vermin the 
Otters do. 

Auc. Why, Sir, I pray, of what fraternity are 
you, that you are so angry with the poor Otters? 

Pisc. I am, Sir, a Brother of the Angle, and 
therefore an enemy to the Otter: for you are to 
note, that we Anglers all love one another, and 
therefore do I hate the Otter both for my own 
and for their sakes who are of my brotherhood, 

Ven. And I am a lover of Hounds; I have 


: 


followed many a pack of dogs many a mile, and, 


heard many merry huntsmen make sport and 
scoff at Anglers. 

Auc. And I profess myself a Falconer, and have 
heard many grave, serious men pity them, it is 
such a heavy, contemptible, dull recreation. 

Pisce. You know, Gentlemen, it is an easy thing 
to scoff at any art or recreation; a little wit mixed 
with illnature, confidence, and malice, will do it; 
but though they often venture boldly, yet they 
are often caught, even in their own trap, accord- 
ing to that of Lucian, the father of the family of 
Scoffers. . 

Lucian, well skill’d in scoffing, this hath writ, 
Friend, that’s your folly, which you think your wit ; 


This you vent oft, void both of wit and fear, 
Meaning another, when yourself you jeer. 


If to this you add what Solomon says of Scoffers, 
that they are an abomination to mankind, let him 
that thinks fit scoff on, and be a Scoffer still; but 
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3 int them enemies to me and all that love 
. and Angling. 


ity Anglers; let me tell you, Sir, there be 
men that are by others taken to be serious 
rave men, whom we contemn and pity. Men 
ze taken to be grave, because nature hath 
them of a sour complexion ; money-getting 
nen that spend all their time, first in getting, 
in anxious care to keep it; men that 
lemned to be rich, and then always busy 
tented: for these poor rich men, we 
rs pity them perfectly, and stand in no need 
row their thoughts to think ourselves so 
, No, no, Sir, we enjoy a contentedness 
‘the reach of such dispositions, and as the 
d and ingenious Montaigne® says—like 
lf, freely, “When my Cat and I entertain 
rth er with mutual apish tricks, as playing 
a garter, who knows but that I make my 
ore sport than she makes me? Shall I con- 
her to be simple, that has her time to begin 
se to play as freely as I myself have? Nay, 
nows but that it is a defect of my not‘un- 
nding her language (for doubtless Cats 
nd reason with one another) that we agree 
er: and who knows but that she pities me 
ing no wiser than to play with her, and 
sand censures my folly, for making sport 
, when we two play together?” 

sfreely speaks Montaigne concerning Cats; 


4 


hope I may take as great liberty to blame 


> 
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any man, and laugh at him too, let him be neve, 
so grave, that hath not heard what Anglers ca, 
say in the justification of their Art and Recreation. 
which I may again tell you, is so full of pleasure 
that we need not borrow their thoughts, to think 
ourselves happy. 

Ven. Sir, you have almost amazed me; fo, 
though I am no Scoffer, yet I have, I pray let me 
speak it without offence, always looked upoy 
Anglers as more patient and more simple mej 
than I fear I shall find you to be. 

Pisc. Sir, Lhope you will not judge my earnest. 
ness to be impatience: and for my simplicity, jf 
by that you mean a harmlessness, or that sim. 
plicity which was usually found in the primitive 
Christians, who were, as most Anglers are, quiet 
men, and followers of peace; men that were so 
simply wise as not to sell their Consciences, to 
buy riches, and with them vexation and a fear to 
die; if you mean such simple men as lived in 
those times when there were fewer Lawyers; 
when men might have had a Lordship safely con. 
veyed to them in a piece of parchment no bigger 
than your hand, though several sheets will not 
do it safely in this wiser age; I say, Sir, if you 
take us Anglers to be such simple men as I have 
spoke of, then myself and those of my profession 
will be glad to be so understood: But if by sim- 
plicity you meant to express a general defect in 
those that profess and practise the excellent Art 
of Angling, I hope in time to disabuse you, and 
make the contrary appear so evidently that, if 
you will but have patience to hear me, I shall re- 
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yall the-anticipations that discourse, or time, 
ejudice, have possessed you with against that 
ble and ancient Art; for I know it is worthy 
owledge and practice of a wise man. 

¥ Gentlemen, though I be able to do this, I 
ot SO unmannerly as to engross all the dis- 
e ‘to myself; and, therefore, you two having 
ed yourselves, the one to be a lover of 
ks, the other of Hounds, I shall be most glad 


ay concerning my own recreation and art of 
ing, and by this means we shall make the 
lo seem the shorter: and if you like my mo- 
would have Mr. Falconer to begin. 


. # nd to testify it, I will begin as you have 
Sain, 

d first, for the Element that I use to trade 
lich is the Air, an Element of more worth 
veight, an Element that doubtless exceeds 
the Earth and Water; for though I some- 
deal in both, yet the hie is most properly 
I and my Hawks use that most, and it yields 
st recreation; it stops not the ‘hiah soaring 
noble, generous Falcon; in it she ascends 
th a height as the dull eyes of beasts and 
€ ‘not able to reach to; their bodies are too 
for such high elevations ; in the Air my 
of Hawks soar up on high, and when they 
st in the sight of men, then they attend upon 
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and converse with the gods; therefore I thin, 
my Eagle is so justly styled Jove’s servant j, 
ordinary: and that very Falcon, that I am noy, 
going to see, deserves no meaner a title, for sh, 
usually in her flight endangers herself, like th, 
son of Daedalus, to have her wings scorched by 
the Sun’s heat, she flies so near it; but her mett|, 
makes her careless of danger; for she then heed, 
nothing, but makes her nimble pinions cut the 

fluid air, and so makes her highway over the 

steepest mountains and deepest rivers, and in he; 

glorious career looks with contempt upon those 
high Steeples and magnificent Palaces which we 


adore and wonder at; from which height, I cay 
make her to descend by a word from my mouth 
(which she both knows and obeys) to accept of 
meat from my hand, to own me for her Master, 
to go home with me, and be willing the next day 
to afford me the like recreation. 

And more; this element of air, which I profess 
to trade in, the worth of it is such, and it is of 
such necessity, that no creature whatsoever—not 
only those numerous creatures that feed on the 
face of the earth, but those various creatures that 
have their dwelling within the waters, every 
creature that hath life in its nostrils, stands in 
need of my element. The waters cannot preserve 
the Fish without air, witness the not breaking of 
ice in an extreme frost; the reason is, for that if 
the inspiring and expiring organ of any animal 
be stopped, it suddenly yields to nature and dies. 
Thus necessary is air, to the existence both of 
Fish and Beasts, nay, even to Man himself; that 
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preath of life, with which God at first in- 
mankind, he, if he wants it, dies presently, 
a sad object to all that loved and beheld 
id | in an instant turns to putrefaction, 
more, the very birds of the air, those that 
‘Hawks, are both so many and so useful 
asant to mankind, that I must not let them 
fithout some observations: they both feed 
fresh him; feed him with their choice bo- 
: refresh him with their heavenly voices?: 
] not undertake to mention the several 
f Fowl by which this is done :—and his 
| palate pleased by day, and which with 
y excrements afford him a soft lodging 
These I will pass by, but not those 
i Musicians of the air, that warble 
r curious ditties, with which nature hath 
thom to the shame of art. 

* the Lark, when she means to rejoice ; 
wh reel and those that hear her; she then 
ne earth, and sings as she ascends higher 
2 6 uir, and having ended her heavenly em- 
owe then mute and sad, to think she 
escend to the dull earth, which she would 
1, but for necessity. 

d i B the Blackbird and Thrassel with their 


i a 


ant 
a 


ase particulars may be added, That the Kings of 
re pont to hawk after Butterflies with Sparrows and 
Starlings, trained for the purpose. Burton on Me- 
, 1651, p. 268, from the relations of Sir Anthony 
And we are also told, that M. de Luisnes (afterwards 
ster of France), in the nonage of Lewis XIII. 
h Epes him’ by making Hawks catch little Birds, 
some of those little Birds again catch Butter- 
P Lord Herbert of Cherbury, p. 134. 
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melodious voices bid welcome to the cheer, 
Spring, and in their fixed months warble foul 
such ditties as no art or instrument can reach to! 

Nay, the smaller birds also do the like in thei, 
particular seasons, as namely the Leverock, the 
Titlark, the little Linnet, and the honest Robin, 
that love mankind both alive and dead. 

But the Nightingale, another of my airy crea, 
tures, breathes such sweet loud music out of he, 
little instrumental throat, that it might make may. 
kind to think miracles are not ceased. He tha 
at midnight, when the very labourer sleeps go, 
curely, should hear, as I have very often, the 
clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural rising — 
and falling, the doubling and redoubling of he, 
voice, might well be lifted above earth, and Say, 
Lord, what music hast thou provided for the 
Saints in Heaven, when thou affordest bad me,’ 
such music on Earth! 

And this makes me the less to wonder at the 
many Aviaries in Italy, or at the great charge of 
Varro for his Aviary, the ruins of which are yet 
to be seen in Rome, and is still so famous there 
that it is reckoned for one of those notables which 
men of foreign nations either record or lay up in 
their memories when they return from travel. 

This for the birds of pleasure, of which very 
much more might be said. My next shall be of 
birds of political use ; I think ’tis not to be doubted 
that Swallows have been taught to carry letters 
between two armies. But ’tis certain that when 
the Turks besieged Malta or Rhodes, I now re- 
member not which it was, Pigeons are then related 


= 
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y and recarry letters: And Mr.G. Sandys 4, 
Travels, ami it to be done betwixt Aleppo 
* nylon. But if that be disbelieved, it is 
be doubted that the dove was sent out of 
k by Noah, to give him notice of land, when 
) all appeared to be sea; and the Dove 
a faithful and comfortable messenger. 
or the sacrifices of the law, a pair of Turtle- 
or young pigeons were as well accepted as 
Bulls and Rams. And when God would 
ophet Elijah, 1 Kings, xvii. after a kind 
aculous manner, he did it by Ravens, who 
ht him meat morning and evening. Lastly, 
ol y Ghost, when he descended visibly wpon 
wiour, did it by assuming the shape of a 
And, to conclude this part of my dis- 
ay remember these wonders were done 
ds of the air, the element in which they and 
e so much pleasure. 
re is also a little contemptible winged crea- 
n inhabitant of my aerial element, namely, 
borious Bee, of whose Prudence, Policy, 
ar Government of their own common- 
George Sandys, a very pious, learned, and accom- 
gentleman, was the youngest son of Dr. Edwyn San- 
p. of York. He published his Travels to the Holy 
igypt, and elsewhere, in folio, 1615; and made an 
araphrase on the Psalms, Canticles, and Ecclesi- 
a verse; and also translated Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
one of the best versifiers of that age, and died in 1642. 
here mistakes the sense of two passages in Scrip- 
t. iii. 16. and Luke, iii. 22. in which the baptism 
isrelated. The-meaning of both is, that the Holy 
ended, as a Dove uses to descend upon any thing, 
nd overshadowing it. Vide Whitby on Luke, iii. 


4tammond on the passage, and Bp. Taylor’s Ductor 
um, 254. 
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wealth I might say much, as also of their SeVerg 
kinds, and how useful their oon and wax ar 
both for meat and medicines to mankind?’ ; but} 
will leave them to their sweet labour, Withoy 
the least disturbance, believing them to be all 
very busy at this very time amongst the hey, 
and flowers that we see nature puts forth this 
May morning. ; 
And now to return to my Hawks, from who, 
I have made too long a digression; you are {, 
note, that they are usually distinguished into typ 
kinds; namely, the long winged and the sho, 
winged hawk: of the first kind, there be Chiefly 
in use amongst us in this nation, 
The Gerfalcon and Jerkin, 
The Falcon and Tassel-gentel, 
The Laner and Laneret, 
The Bockerel and Bockeret, 
The Saker and Sacaret, 
The Merlin and Jack Merlin, | 
The Hobby and Jack: 
There is the Stelletto of Spain, 
The Blood-red Rook from Turkey, 
The Waskite from Virginia: . 
And there is of short winged Hawks, 
The Eagle and Iron, 
The Goshawk and Tarcel, 
The Sparhawk and Musket, ; 
The French Pye, of two sorts: — | 
These are reckoned hawks of note and worth; 
but we have also of an inferior rank, | 


7 See the Feminine Monarchy ; or, History of Bees, by 
Charles Butler, 4to, 1634. 
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_ The Stanyel, the Ringtail, 
_ The Rayen, the Buzzard, 
The forked Kite, the Bald Buzzard, 
The Hen-driver, and others that I forbear 
to name ’®, 
ntlemen, if I should enlarge my discourse 
observation of the Eires, the Brancher, the 
ish Hawk, the Haggard, and the two sorts of 
ers, and then treat of their several Ayries, 
Mewings, rare order of casting, and the re- 
on of their feathers: their reclaiming, diet- 
d then come to their rare stories of prac- 
_say, if I should enter into these and many 
observations that I could make, it would be 
yery much pleasure to me: but lest I should 
the rules of civility with you, by taking up 
than the proportion of time allotted to me, 
iere break off, and entreat you, Mr. Venator, 
what you are able in the commendation of 
ng, to which you are so much affected; and 
» will serve, I will beg your favour for a 
r enlargement of some of those several heads 
h Thave spoken. But no more at present. 
1. Well, Sir, and I will now take my turn, 


as you have done most excellently of the 
he Earth being that element upon which 
e my pleasant, wholesome, hungry trade. 
uth is a solid, settled element; an element 
niversally beneficial both to man and beast; 
who have their several recreations upon 
orse races, hunting, sweet smells, pleasant 
rbe ile, Latham, and Markham, on Falconry. 
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walks: the earth feeds man and all those SeVera] 
beasts that both feed him and afford him recrea_ 
tion. What pleasure doth man take in hunting t}, 
stately Stag, the generous Buck, the wild Boa, 
the cunning Otter, the crafty Fox, and the fearfy| 
Hare! And if I may descend to a lower game 
what pleasure is it sometimes with gins to betray 
the very vermin of the earth! as namely, the pj, 
chat, the Fulimart®, the Ferret, the Pole-cat, th, 
Mouldwarp, and the like creatures that tive upoy 
the face and within the bowels of the earth. How 


doth the earth bring forth herbs, flowers, ang. 


fruits, both for physic and the pleasure of map. 
kind ; and above all, to me at least, the fruitfy 
vine, of which when I drink moderately, it cleays 
my brain, cheers my heart, and sharpens my wit, 


How could Cleopatra have feasted Mark Antony : 


with eight Wild Boars roasted whole at one sup. 
per, and other meat suitable, if the earth had not 
been a bountiful mother? But to pass by the 
mighty Elephant, which the earth breeds and 
nourisheth, and descend to the least of creatures, 
how doth the earth afford us a doctrinal example 


9 Dr. Skinner, in his Etymologicon Lingue Anglicane, 
Lond. fol. 1671, voce “ Fulimart,” gives us to understand, 
that this word is Vor que nusquam, nisi in libro, the 
“‘ Complete Angler,” dicto occurrit. Upon which it may 
be observed, that Dame Juliana Barnes, in her Book of 
Hunting, ranks the Fulmarde among the beasts of chase; 
and that both in the Dictionary of Dr. Adam Litt!eton, and 
that of Phillips, entitled the World of Words, it occurs: the 
first renders it Putorius, mus Ponticus; the latter a kind 
of Polecat. In Junius it is Fullmer, and said to be idem 
quod Polecat; but in this interpretation they seem all to be 
mistaken, for Walton here mentions the Polecat by name, a 
does also Dame Juliana Barnes in her book. 
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Jittle Pismire, who in the summer provides 
js up her winter provision, and teaches man 
ye like! The earth feeds and carries those 
that carry us. If I would be prodigal of 
e and your patience, what might not I say 
Be adations of the earth? That puts limits 
. roud and raging sea,—and by that means 
es ss both man and beast, that it destroys them 
we see it daily doth those that venture 
a and are there shipwrecked, drown- 
left to feed Haddocks; when we that are 
s to keep ourselves on earth, walk and 
d live and eat and drink and goa hunting; 
. recreation I will say a little, and then 
fr. Piscator to the commendation of Angling. 
ng is a game for princes and noble per- 
t ath been highly prized in all ages; it 
e of the qualifications that Xenophon be- 
n his Cyrus, that he was a hunter of wild 
unting trains up the younger nobility 
e of manly exercises in their riper age. 
e manly exercise than hunting the Wild 
1e Stag, the Buck, the Fox, or the Hare ? 
hit preserve health, and increase strength 
ity! 
or the dogs that we use, who can commend 
ee to that height which they deserve? 
fect is the hound at smelling, who never 
r forsakes his first scent, but follows it 
s 80 many changes and‘varieties of other 
ren over and in the water, and into the 
What music doth a pack of dogs then 
D3 ny man, whose heart and ears are so. 
b, G 


pe 
‘eo 
a 
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happy as to be set to the tune of such instruments, 
How will a right Greyhound fix his eye on t, 
best Buck in a herd, single him out, and folloy 
him, and him only, through a whole herd of rage 
game, and still know and then kill him! For y, 
hounds, I know the language of them, and the 
know the language and meaning of one anothe, 
as perfectly as we know the voices of those With 
whom we discourse daily. 

I might enlarge myself in the commendation o 
Hunting, and of the noble Hound especially, ,, 
also of the docibleness of dogs in general; anq | 
might make many observations of land creatures 
that for composition, order, figure, and con stitution 
approach nearest to the completeness and unde, 
standing of man; especially of those creatures 
which Moses in the Law permitted to the Jey, 
which have cloven hoofs, and chew the cud; 
which I shall forbear to name, because I will no | 


be so uncivil to Mr. Piscator, as not to allow hin 
a time for the commendation of Angling, which 
he calls an art; but doubtless it is an easy one: 
and Mr. Auceps, I doubt we shall hear a Watery | 
discourse of it, but I hope it will not be a long one, 
Auc. And I hope so too, though I fear it will, 
Pisce. Gentlemen, let not prejudice prepossess 
you. Iconfess my discourse is like to prove suit. 
able to my recreation, calm and quiet; we seldon 
take the name of God into our mouths, but itis” 
either to praise him or pray to him: if others ug 
it vainly in the midst of their recreations, so i 
as if they meant to conjure, I must tell you itis 
neither our fault nor our custom; we prote 
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it. But, pray remember, I accuse nobody ; 
I would not make a watery discourse, so I 
not put too much vinegar into it; nor would 
the reputation of my own art, by the di- 
on or ruin of another’s. And so much for 
logue to what I mean to say. 

now for the Water, the element that I trade 
e water is the eldest daughter of the cre- 
he element upon which the Spirit of God 
t move, the element which God commanded 
ug forth living creatures abundantly ; and 
at which, those that inhabit the land, even 
atures that have breath in their nostrils, 
ddenly return to putrefaction. Moses, the 
awgiver and chief philosopher, skilled in 
learning of the Egyptians, who was called 
nd of God, and knew the mind of the Al- 
names this element the first in the creation ; 
he element upon which the Spirit of God 
st move, and is the chief ingredient in the 
n: many philosophers have made it to com- 
d all the other elements, and most allow it 
efest in the mixtion of all living creatures. 

e be that profess to believe that all bodies 
de of water, and may be reduced back 
© water only: they endeavour to demon- 
thus. 

a willow, or any like speedy growing 
ewly rooted in a box or barrel full of earth, 
them all together exactly when the tree 
© grow, and then weigh all together after 
is increased from its first rooting, to weigh 
~¢ pound weight more than when it was 
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first rooted and weighed; and you shall find ¢h; 
augment of the tree to be without the diminuti,, 
of one drachm weight of the earth. Hence the 


infer this increase of wood to be from water of 


rain, or from dew, and not to be from any othe, 
element. And they affirm, they can reduce this 
wood back again to water; and they affirm alg, 
the same may be done in any animal or vegetable. 
And this I take to be a fair testimony of the ev 
cellency of my element of water. 

The water is more productive than the earth 
Nay, the earth hath no fruitfulness without shoy,, 
ers or dews; for all the herbs and flowers anq 
fruit are produced, and thrive by the water; ang 
the very minerals are fed by streams that roy 
under ground, whose natural course carries then 
to the tops of many high mountains, aS We g¢_ 
by several springs breaking forth on the tops of 
the highest hills; and this is also witnessed by 
the daily trial and testimony of several miners, 

Nay, the increase of those creatures that are 
bred and fed in the water is not only more and 
more miraculous, but more advantageous to man, 
not only for the lengthening of his life, but for 
preventing of sickness ; for it is observed by the 
most learned physicians, that the casting off of 
Lent, and other fish days, which hath not only 
given the lie to so many learned, pious, wise 
founders of colleges, for which we should be 
ashamed, hath doubtless been the chief cause of 
those many putrid, shaking, intermitting agues, 
unto which this nation of ours is now more sub- 
ject than those wiser countries that feed on herbs, 
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, and plenty of fish; of which it is observed 
y, that the greatest part of the world now 
nd it may be fit to remember that Moses, 
. Deut. xiv. 9. appointed fish to be the 

for the best commonwealth that ever 


ne ans, in the il ay of their glory, have 
h the mistress of all their entertainments ; 
ye had music to usher in their Sturgeons, 
, and Mullets, which they would pur- 
7 ates rather to be wondered at than be- 
‘He that shall view the writings of Ma- 
o or Varro", may be confirmed and in- 
f this, and of the incredible value of their 
fish ponds. 

yentlemen, I have almost lost myself, 
confess I may easily do in this philoso- 
scourse ; I met with most of it very lately, 
pe happily, in a conference with a most 
yhysician, Dr. Wharton !?, a dear friend, 


us Macrobius, a learned writer of the fourth cen- 
f s chamberlain to the Emperor Theodosius. Fa- 
es it a question whether he was a Christian or a 
is works are A Commentary on the Somnium 
f Cicero, i in two books; and Saturnalia Convi- 
n. Besides these, he was the author of many 


Mferentins Varro, a most learned Roman, con- 
vith Cicero, and author, as it is said, of near five 

umes. He is one of the best writers on agriculture. 
‘ mas Wharton, an eminent physician and ana- 
> lived in Aldersgate Street, London, and died 
ven. Oxon, 522. 


} 
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that loves both me and my art of angling. Bu 
however, I will wade no deeper in these Myste. 
rious arguments, but pass to such observations 
I can manage with more pleasure, and less fy 
of running intoerror. But I must not yet forsake 
the waters, by whose help we have so many know, 
advantages. 
And first to pass by the miraculous cures of oy, 
known baths, how advantageous is the sea f), 
our daily traffic, without which we could not noy, 
subsist! How does it not only furnish us wit, 
food and physic for the bodies, but with such gp, 
servations for the mind as ingenious person, 


would not want! 

How ignorant had we been of the beauty ¢ 
Florence, of the monuments, urns, and raritie; 
that yet remain in and near unto old and ney 
Rome, so many as it is said will take up a year 
time to view, and afford to each of them but q 
convenient consideration! And therefore it is no 
to be wondered at, that so learned and devout q 
father as St. Jerome, after his wish to have seey 
Christ in the flesh, and to have heard St. Pay 
preach, makes his third wish, to have seen Rome in 
her glory; and that glory is not yet all lost, for 
what pleasure is it to see the monuments of Livy, 
the choicest of the historians ; of Tully, the bes 
of orators; and to see the bay trees that now grow 
out of the very tomb of Virgil! These, to any thal 
love learning, must be pleasing. But what plea 
sure is it to a devout Christian to see there 7 
humble house in which St. Paul was content ti 
dwell, and to view the many rich statues thil 
are made in honour of his memory! nay, to s¢ 


: 
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place in which St. Peter? and he lie 
d together! These are in and near to Rome. 
how much more doth it please the pious cu- 
y of a Christian, to see that place on which 
ed Saviour of the world was pleased to 
le himself, and to take our nature upon him. 
fo converse with men: to see Mount Sion, 
vi em, and the very sepulchre of our Lord 
s! How may it beget and heighten the zeal 
Christian, to see the devotions that are daily 
o him at that place! Gentlemen, lest I forget 
If, I will stop here, and remember you, that 
or my element of water, the inhabitants of 
poor island must remain ignorant that such 
3 ever were, or that any of them have yet a 


alt 
“i 
iT 
5 


entlemen, I might both enlarge and lose my- 
n such like arguments; I might tell you that 
ghty God is said to have spoken to a fish, 


Protestants deny, not only that St. Peter lies buried 

Vatican, as the Romish writers assert, but that he ever 

Rome. See the Historia Apostolica of Lud. Capel- 
the sense of the Protestants on this point is expressed 

following epigram, alluding to the pranomen of Peter, 
a,” and to the simony practised in that city : 

n Petrus fuerat Rome sub judice lis est, 

monem Rome nemo fuisse negat. 

any that ‘‘ Peter ne’er saw Rome” declare; 

at all must own that Simon hath been there. 


ich that may be observed which I have heard said of 
“the more true the more provoking ;’”" and this the 
, John Owen, the famous epigrammatist, found to his 
for his uncle, a Papist, was so stung by these lines, that, 
enge, he disinherited him, and doomed him to extreme 
y the remainder of his life. Athen.\Oxon. Vol. 1. 471. 


omanists have also taken their revenge on the book 


id. 


ns them, by inserting it in their Index Expurga- 
bi 


— 
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but never to a beast; that he hath made a wha), 
a ship, to carry and set his prophet Jonah sag, 
on the appointed shore. Of these I might spea, 
but I must in manners break off, for I see The, 
bald’s House. {cry you mercy for being so long 
and thank you for your patience. ; 

Auc. Sir, my pardon is easily granted you; 7 
except against nothing that you have said: nevey. 
theless, I must part with you at this park-wall, fo, 
which I am very sorry; but I assure you, My, 
Piscator, tnow part with you full of good thoughts, 
not only of yourself, but your recreation. And go 
Gentlemen, God keep you both. ; 

Pisce. Well, now, Mr. Venator, you shall neithey 
want time, nor my attention to hear you enlarge 
your discourse concerning hunting. 

Ven. Not I, Sir; I remember you said that 

angling itself was of great antiquity, and a per. 
fect art, and an art not easily attained to; and 
you have so won upon me in your former discourse, 
that I am very desirous to hear what you can say 
further concerning those particulars. 
_ Pisce. Sir, I did say so: and I doubt not but if 
you and I did converse together but a few hours, 
to leave you possessed with the same high and 
happy thoughts that now possess me of it; not 
only of the antiquity of angling, but that it de- 
serves commendations; and that it is an art, and 
an art worthy the knowledge and practice of a 
wise man. 

Ven. Pray, Sir, speak of them what you think 
fit, for we have yet five miles to the Thatch’d 
House; during which walk, I dare promise you 
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tience and diligent attention shall not be 


you have undertaken, first, that it is an 
nd an art worth the learning, I shall beg 
(may attend you a day or two a fishing, and 
may become your scholar, and be instructed 
» art itself which you so much magnify. 

fi . . . 
sc. O, Sir, doubt not but that angling is an 
is it not an art to deceive a Trout with an 
al Fly? a Trout! that is more sharp-sighted 
ny Hawk you have named, and more watch- 
d timorous than your high-mettled Merlin 
d‘*; and yet, I doubt not to catch a brace or 
o-morrow, for a friend’s breakfast; doubt 
herefore, Sir, but that angling is an art, and 
worth your learning. The question is 
r, whether you be capable of learning it? 
igling is somewhat like poetry, men are to 
nso: I mean with inclinations to it, though 
aay be heightened by discourse and practice : 
‘that hopes to be a good angler, must not 
ring an inquiring, searching, observing wit, 
e must bring a large measure of hope and 
ce, and a love and propensity to the art it- 
ut having once got and practised it, then 
i is a mistake: it was Auceps, and not Venator, that 
he Hawks; and Awceps had before taken his leave of 
} companions. 

wkham, in his Country Contentments, has a whole 
on the subject of the Angler’s Apparel, and inward 
8: some of which are, “ That he be a general scholar, 
in all the liberal sciences: as a grammarian, to 
DW to write, or discourse, of his art in true and fitting 
He should,” says he, ‘‘ have sweetness of speech, to 


hers to delight in an exercise so much laudable. He 
ave strength of argument, to defend and maintain 
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doubt not but angling will prove to be so pleasant 
that it will prove to be, like virtue, a reward to 
itself. — 

Ven. Sir, I am now become so full of expecta. 
tion, that [ long much to have you proceed, anq 
in the order that you propose. 

Pisc. Then first, for the antiquity of Angling, 
of which I shall not say much, but only this. 
some say it is as ancient as Deucalion’s flood ; 
others, that Belus, who was the first inventor of 
godly and virtuous recreations, was the first in. 
ventor of Angling: and some others say (for 
former times have had their disquisitions about 
the antiquity of it), that Seth, one of the sons of _ 
Adam, taught it to his sons, and that by them it 
was derived to posterity: others say that he left 
it engraven on those pillars which he erected, 


his profession against envy and slander.’’ Thou seest, reader, 
how easily the author has dispatched Grammar, Rhetoric, 
and Loyic, three of the liberal sciences ; and his reasons are 
not a whit less convincing with respect to the other four. 

Aman would think, now, that with proper baits, good tackle 
in his pannier, and so much science in his head, our angler 
would stand a pretty good chance to catch fish! but, alas! 
those are little to the purpose, without the Christian virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity ; and unless two at least of the car. 
dinal virtues can be persuaded to go a fishing, the angler may 
as well stay at home; for hear what Mr, Markham says as to 
fortitude; ‘Then must he be strong and valiant ; neither 
to be amazed with storms, nor affrighted with thunder: and 
if he is not temperate, but has a gnawing stomach that will — 
not endure much fasting, but must observe hours; it troubleth | 
the mind and body, and loseth that delight which maketh the | 
pastime only pleasing.” 

There is no doubt but Walton had this chapter of Markham _ 
in his eye; and as there is a humorous solemnity in thus at- 
tempting to dignify an art, which surely borrows as little of 
its perfections from learning as any that is practised, it was 
thought it might divert the reader to quote it, 
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; rer matics, music, and the rest of that precious 
vi ledge, and those useful arts, which by God’s 


a rranted ; but for my part, I Shall content 
el if in bething you, that angling is much more 
sient than the incarnation of our Saviour; for 
the e Prophet Amos, mention is made of diah- 
ks; and in the book of Job (which was long 
pre the days of Amos, for that book is said to 
e been written by Moses), mention is made 
0 fish-hooks, which must imply anglers in 
se times. 

ju my worthy friend, as I would rather prove 
elf a gentleman, by being learned and humble, 
iant and inoffensive, virtuous and communi- 
le, than by any fond ostentation of riches, or, 
ing those virtues myself, boast that these 
re in my ancestors (and yet I grant, that where 
oble and ancient descent and such merit meet 
iny man, it is a double dignification of that 
s on); so if this antiquity of angling, which for 
rpart I have not forced, shall, like an ancient 
hily, be either an honour or an ornament to this 
tuous art whick I profess to love and practise, 
wall be the gladder that I made an accidental 
ntion of the antiquity of it, of which I shall 
yno more, but proceed to that just commenda- 
on achich I think it deserves. 
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And for that, I shall tell you, that in ancien 
times a debate hath risen, and it remains yet unre. 
solved, whether the happiness of man in this worlq 
doth consist more in contemplation or action ? 

Concerning which, some have endeavoured to 
maintain their opinion of the first; by saying, that 
the nearer we mortals come to God by way of 
imitation, the more happy we are. And they say, 
that God enjoys himself only, by a contemplation 
of his own infiniteness, eternity, power, and good. 
ness, and the like. And upon this ground, many 
cloisteral men of great learning and devotion 
prefer contemplation before action. And many 
of the fathers seem to approve this opinion, as 


may appear in their commentaries upon the words 
of our Saviour to Martha, Luke, x. 41, 42. 

And, on the contrary, there want not men of | 
equal authority and credit, that prefer action to | 
be the more excellent; as namely, experiments in 
physic, and the application of it, both for the ease 
and prolongation of man’s life; by which each 
man is enabled to act and do good to others, either 
to serve his country, or do good to particular per- 
sons: and they say also, that action is doctrinal, 
and teaches both art and virtue, and is a maintainer | 
of human society ; and for these, and other like 
reasons, to be preferred before contemplation. 

Concerning which two opinions I shall forbear | 
to add a third, by declaring my own; and rest 
myself contented in telling you, my very worthy 
friend, that both these meet together, and do most 
properly belong to the most honest, ingenious, 
quiet, and harmless art of angling. 

And first, I shall tell you what some have ob- 
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yed, and I have found it to be a real truth, that 
yery sitting by the river’s side is not only the 
test and fittest place for contemplation, but 
pete an angler to it; and this seems to be 


, in his discourse of the fulfilling of Prophe- 
observes, that when God intended to reveal 
future events or high notions to his prophets, 
hen carried them either to the deserts, or the 
shore, that having so separated them from 
Ist the press of people and business, and the 
of the world, he might settle their mind in 
liet repose, and there make them fit for reve- 


nd this seems also to be intimated by the 
jren of Israel ( Ps. 137), who having in a sad 
lition banished all mirth and music from their 
sive hearts, and having hung up their then 
e harps upon the willow trees growing by the 
rs of Babylon, sat down upon those banks, 
opaning the ruins of Sion, and contemplating 
r own sad condition. 


the inhabitants of the watery element were 
e for wise men to contemplate, and fools to 
by without consideration.” And though I 


Dr. Peter du Moulin, Prebendary of Canterbury, and 
r of several pieces in the Romish controversy. 


t has been said that the person here meant was John 
2880, mentioned in the Life of Walton preceding, and 
le passage in the text occurs in his Considerations ; but 
a careful perusal of that book for the purpose, no such 
nent has been found. 


. 


e 
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yet give me leave to free myself from the last, by 
offering to you ashort contemplation, first of rivers, 
and then of fish; concerning which I doubt not 
but to give you many observations that will appeay 
very considerable: I am sure they have appeared 
so to me, and made many an hour pass away more 
pleasantly, as I have sat quietly on a flowe 
bank by a calm river, and contemplated what | 
shall now relate to you. 

And first concerning rivers; there be so many 
wonders reported and written of them, and of the 
several creatures that be bred and live in them 
and those by authors of so good credit, that we 
need not to deny them an historical faith. 

As namely of a river in Epirus, that puts out 
any lighted torch, and kindles any torch that was 
not lighted. Some waters, being drunk, cause 
madness, some drunkenness, and some laughter 
to death. The river Selarus in a few hours turns 
a rod or wand to stone; and our Camden mentions 
the like in England, and the like in Lochmere in 
Ireland. There is also a river in Arabia, of which 
all the sheep that drink thereof have their wool 
turned into a vermilion colour. And one of no 
less credit than Aristotle, tells us of a merry river, 
the river Elusina, that dances at the noise of music, 
for with music it bubbles, dances, and grows sandy, 
and so continues till the music ceases, but then it 
presently returns to its wonted calmness and 
clearness. And Camden tells us of a well near 
to Kirby, in Westmoreland, that ebbs and flows 
several times every day: and he tells us of a river 
in Surrey (it is called Mole), that after it has run 
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eral miles, being opposed by hills, finds or 
es itself a way underground, and breaks out 
+n so far off that the inhabitants thereabout 
t, as the Spaniards do of their river Anus, that 


|lastly, for I would not tire your patience, one 
10 ) less authority than Josephus, that learned 
tells us of a river in Judea that runs swiftly 
six days of the week, and stands still and 
g all their sabbath. 


y 
ay 


Beet you will, that they breed and heads in 
m. Pliny the philosopher says, in the third 
ter of the ninth book, that in the Indian Sea, 
fish called Balena or Whirlpool, is so long 
‘broad as to take up more in length and 
th than two acres of ground; and, of other 
‘of two hundred cubits long; and that, in the 
r Ganges, there be Eels of thirty Sat long. 
says there, that these monsters appear in that 
y when the tempestuous winds oppose the 
s of waters falling from the rocks into it, 
30 turning what lay at the bottom to be seen 
ie water’s top. And he says, that the people 
‘adara, an island near this place, make the 
er for their houses of those fish-bones. He 
tells us, that there are sometimes a thousand 
ese great Eels found wrapt or interwoven 
, He tells us there, that it appears that 
ins love music, and will come when called 
y some men or boys that know, and use to 
them ; and that they can swim as swift as 
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an arrow can be shot out of a bow; and much of 
this is spoken concerning the dolphin, and Othe, 
fish, as may be found also in the learned Dr. Q,. 
saubon’s!* Discourse of Credulity and Incredulity 
printed by him about the year 1670. : 

I know, we Islanders are averse to the belieg 
of these wonders; but there be so many stray e 
creatures to be now seen, many collected by Johy 
Tradescant'®, and others added by my frieng 


1S Meric, son of Isaac Casaubon, born at Geneva in 1599 
but educated at Oxford, was, for his great learning, preferred 
to a Prebend in the Cathedral of Canterbury, and the Rectory 
of Ickham near that city. Oliver Cromwell would have ey. 
gaged him, by a pension of 3001. a year, to write the histor 
of his time, but Casaubon refused it. Of many books extant 
of his writing, that mentioned in the text is one. He died in 
1671, leaving behind him the character of a religious man 
loyal to his Shanes exemplary in his life and conversation, 
ond very charitable to the poor.—Athen. Oxon. Vol. 11. 485, 
edit. 1721. 


19 There were, it seems, three of the 7’radescants, grand. 
father, father, and son: the son is the person here meant; 
the two former were Gardeners to Queen Elizabeth, and the 
latter to King Chartes the First. They were all great botanists, 
and collectors of natural and other curiosities, and dwelt at 
South Lambeth, in Surrey ; and dying there, were buried in 
Lambeth Churchyard. r. Ashmole contracted an acquaint. 
ance with the last of them, and, together with his wife, boarded 
at his house for a sammer, during which Ashmole agreed for 
the purchase of Tradescant’s collection, and the same was 
conveyed to him by a deed of gift from Tradescant and his 
wife. Tradescant soon after died, and Ashmole was obliged 
to file a bill in Chancery for the delivery of the curiosities, 
and succeeded in his suit. Mrs. Tradescant, shortly after the 
pronouncing the decree, was found drowned in her pond. This 
collection, with what additions he afterwards made to it, Mr. 
Ashmole gave to the University of Oxford, and so became the 
Founder of the Ashmolean Museum. A monument for the 
three Tradescants, very curiously ornamented with sculptures, 
is to be seen in Lambeth Churchyard; and a representation 
thereof, in four plates, and also some particulars of the family, 
are given in the Philosophical Transactions, Volume Lx. 
Part 1. p. 79. et seq. The monument, by the contribution of 
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Ashmole Esq. who now keeps them care- 
pd methodically at his house near to Lam- 
sea London”, as may get some belief of 


A $ to their memory, was, in the year 1773, repaired ; 
ollowing Lines, formerly intended for an epitaph, 
thereon : 
w, stranger! ere thou pass, beneath this stone 
ohn Tradescant, grandsire, father, son. 
st dyed in his spring: the other two 
till they had travell’d art and nature through ; 
‘their choice collections may appear, 
at is rare in land, in seas, in air: 
t they (as Homer’s Iliad in a nut) 
of wonders in one closet shut. 
nous Antiquarians—that had been 
jardeners to the Rose and Lilly Queen— 
planted now themselves, sleep here. And when 
; shall with their trumpets waken men, 
re shall purge the world, these hence shall rise, 
hange their gardens for a Paradise. 
4 bby” 
adescants were the first collectors of natural curiosities 
ingdom; Ashmole and Sir Hans Sloane were the 
e generous spirit of these persons seems to have been 
d into, and at present (1784) to reside in, a private 
an of unbounded curiosity and liberality, Sir Ashton 
fhose collections, for beauty, variety, and copiousness, 
all description, and surpass every thing of the kind in 
yn world. Hawkins. 
Ashton Lever’s death, this collection was disposed 
, and came into the hands of Mr. Parkinson, who 
sold the whole, in separate lots, by public auction. 
nmole was, at first, a Solicitor in Chancery: but mar- 
lady with a large fortune, and being weil skilled in 
antiquities, he was promoted to the office of Wind- 
ald, and wrote the History of the Order of the Gar- 
lished in 1672, in folio. But addicting himself to the 
ionable studies of chemistry and judicial astrology, and 
himself with that silly, crack-brained enthusiast, 
sy, Esq. of Surrey, and that egregious impostor, 
strologer, he became a dupe to the knavery of the 
e follies of both ; and lost in a great measure the 
e had acquired by this and other of his writings. 
kness and superstition he has left on record this 
le instance: ‘11th April, 1681, I took, early in the 
é 1good dose of elixir, and hung three spiders about 
ae H 
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some of the other wonders I mentioned. I wil 
tell you some of the wonders that you may noy, 
see, and not till then believe, unless you think fig 

You may there see the Hog-fish, the Dog-fig), 
the Dolphin, the Cony-fish, the Parrot-fish, the 
Shark, the Poison-fish, Sword-fish, and not onj 
other incredible fish, but you may there see thy 
Salamander, several sorts of Barnacles, of Sola, 
Geese, the Bird of Paradise, such sorts of Snakes 
and such Birds’-nests, and of so various forms. 
and so wonderfully made, as may beget wonde; 
and amusement in any beholder; and so many 
hundred of other rarities in that collection, as wij 
make the other wonders I spake of the less jp. 
credible; for, you may note, that the waters are 
Nature’s storehouse, in which she locks up he; 
wonders. 

But, Sir, lest this discourse may seem tedious, 
I shall give it a sweet conclusion out of that holy 
poet, Mr. George Herbert, his divine Contemplation 
on God’s Providence. 

Lord! who hath praise enough, nay, who hath any ? 

None can express thy works, but he that knows them ; 


And none can know thy works, they are so many, 
And so complete, but only he that owes them. 


We all acknowledge both thy power and love 

To be exact, transcendent, and divine ; 

Who dost so strangely and so sweetly move, 
Whilst all things have their end, yet none but thine, 


Wherefore, most sacred Spirit! I here present, 
For me, and all my fellows, praise to thee ; 
And just it is that I should pay the rent, 
Because the benefit accrues to me. 


AA PRINT ERM Nae dh Bi erie) ee eee 


my neck ; and they drove my ague away. Deo gratias.” 
See Memoirs of the Life of that Antiquarian, Elias Ash- 
mole, Esq. drawn up by himself by way of diary, published 
by Charles Burman, Esq. 12mo. 1717. 
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] as concerning fish, in that psalm, Psal. 104, 
in, for height of poetry and wonders, the 
st David seems even to exceed himself ; how 
e there express himself in choice metaphors, 
he amazement of a contemplative reader, 
ning the sea, the rivers, and the fish therein 
ed! And the great naturalist Pliny says, 
t nature’s great and wonderful power is 
demonstrated in the sea than on the land.” 
\is may appear by the numerous and various 
res inhabiting both in and about that ele- 
as to the readers of Gesner*!, Rondeletius 2, 
Ausonius *8, Aristotle, and others, may be 
strated. But I will sweeten this discourse 


Fifth Day), who says: 


wade Gesner, an eminent physician and naturalist, 
it Zurich in 1516. His skill in botany and natural 
such as procured him the appellation of the Pliny 
y+: and Beza, who knew him, scruples not to assert, 
concentred in himself the learning of Pliny and 
Nor was he more distinguished for his learning, than 
'and beloved for that probity and sweetness of man- 
cl rendered him conspicuous through the course of 
He died in 1565. 

e Rondelet, an eminent physician, born at Mont- 
anguedoc, 1507. He wrote several books; anda 
Piscibus marinis, where all that Walton has taken 
to be found. He died, very poor, of a surfeit, 
by eating figs to excess, in 1566. 


2 de Saluste, Sieur Du Bartas, was a poet of 
uitation in Walton’s time. He wrote, in French, a 

ed Divine Weeks and Works ; whence the passage 
d many others cited in this work, are extracted. 
s other delightful works, was translated into 
y Joshua Sylvester, 


tofa contemplation in divine Du Bartas on 


—— 
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God quicken’d in the sea, and in the rivers, 

So many fishes of so many features, 

That in the waters we may see all creatures, 

Even all that on the earth are to be found, 

‘As if the world were in deep waters drown’d. 

For seas—as well as skies—have Sun, Moon, Stars. 
‘As well as air—Swallows, Rooks, and Stares®; ” 
‘As well as earth—Vines, Roses, Nettles, Melons, 
Mushrooms, Pinks, Gilliflowers, and many millions 
Of other plants, more rare, more strange than these 
As very fishes, living in the seas ; 7 
‘As also Rams, Calves, Horses, Hares, and Hogs, 
Wolves, Urchins, Lions, Elephants, and Dogs ; 
Yea Men and Maids; and, which 1 most admire, 
The mitred Bishop and the cowled Friar”® ; 

Of which, examples, but a few years since, 

Were shown the Norway and Polonian prince. 


These seem to be wonders; but have had gg 
many confirmations from men of learning ang 
credit, that you need not doubt them. Nor arg 
the number, nor the various shapes, of fishes more 
strange, or more fit for contemplation, than their 
different natures, inclinations, and actions ; con. 


25 Or Starlings. Minsheu. 


2% This story of the Bishop-fish is told by Rondeletius, anq 
vouched by Bellonius. ithout taking much pains in the 
translation, it is as follows: ‘‘In the year 1531, a fish was 
taken in Polonia, that represented a bishop. He was brought 
to the king; but seeming to desire to return to his own element, 
the king commanded him to be carried back to the sea, into 
which he immediately threw himself.” Rondeletius had before 
related the story of a Monk-fish, which is what du Bartas means 
by the “ cowled Friar.” The reader may see the portraits of 
these wonderful personages in Rondeletius ; or, in the Post- 
humous Works of the reverend and learned Mr. John Gregory, 
in 4to. Lond. 1683, page 121, 122, where they are exhibited. 

Stow, in his Annals, p. 157, from the Chronicle of Radul phus 
Coggeshale, gives the following relation of a sea-monster, taken 
on the coast of Suffolk, temp. Hen. II, 

“‘ Neare unto Orford in Suffolk, certaine fishers of the sea 
tooke in their nets a fish, having the shape of a man in all 
points: which fish was kept by Bartlemew de Glannville, 
custos of the castle of Orford, in the same castle, by the space 


m 
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,¢ which, I shall beg your patient ear a little 
a” 

, Cuttle-fish will cast a long gut out of her 
which, like as an Angler doth his line, she 
: forth, and pulleth in again at her pleasure, 
ing as she sees some little fish come near 
+ and the Cuttle-fish”’, being then hid in 
avel, lets the smaller fish nibble and bite 
d of it; at which time she by little and 
draws the smaller fish so near to her that 
ay leap upon her, and then catches and de- 
yer: and for this reason some have called 
h the Sea-angler. 

there is a fish called a Hermit, that at a 
age gets into a dead fish’s shell, and, like 
it, dwells there alone, studying the wind 
eather; and so turns her shell, that she 
it defend her from the injuries that they 
bring upon her. 

is also a fish called by Alian*’, in his 
Of Living Creatures, ch. 16. the Adonis, 


oneths and more, for a wonder. He spake not a word. 
ner of meates he did eate, but most greedily raw fish, 
had crushed out the moisture, Oftentimes, he was 
the church, where he shewed no tokens of adora- 
t length,’’ says this author, “‘ when he was not 
to, he stole away to the sea, and never after ap- 
e wisdom of these fishermen, in taking the monster 
calls to remembranee many instances of similar 
Tecorded of the wise men of Gotham. Finding him 
out, We may suppose them to have been ready to ex- 
ith T inculo, in the T'empest, 
y this good light, a very shallow monster !” 


nt. Hssays, and others affirm this. 

1 dius A‘lianus was born at Preneste in Italy, in the 
the Emperor Adrian. He wrote De Animalium Na- 
On Martial Discipline. 
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or Darling of the Sea; so called, because it jg 
loving and innocent fish: a fish that hurts nothin 
that hath life, and is at peace with all the numep. 
ous inhabitants of that vast watery element; a) 
truly, I think most Anglers are so disposed to 
most of mankind. 

And there are, also, lustful and chaste fishes . 
of*which I shall give you examples. 

And first, what Du Bartas says of a fish calleg 
the Sargus ; which, because none can express jy 
better than he dood: I shall give you in his ow), 
words; supposing it shall not have the less creqit 
for being verse; for he hath gathered this ang 
other observations out of Authors that have been 
great and industrious searchers into the secrets 
of nature: 

The adulterous Sargugs doth not only change 

Wives every day, in the deep streams, but, strange | 
As if the honey of sea-love delight 

Could not suffice his ranging appetite 


Goes courting she-goats on the grassy shore, 
Horning their husbands that had horns before. 


And the same Author writes concerning the 
Cantharus that which you shall also hear in his 
own words; 

But, contrary, the constant Cantharus 
Is ever constant to his faithful spouse ; 
In nuptial duties, spending his chaste life; 
Never loves any but his own dear wife. 
Sir, but a little longer, and I have done. 

Ven. Sir, take what liberty you think fit, for 
your discourse seems to be music, and charms me 
to an attention, 

Pisce, Why then, Sir, I will take a liberty to tell, 
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-to remember you what is said of Turtle- 
i : first, that they silently plight their troth, 
arry ; and that then the survivor scorns, as 
re Sieen women are said to do, to outlive his 
‘mate, and this is taken for a truth; and if 
vor shall ever couple with another, then, 
ly the living, but the dead, be it either the 
th he she, is denied the name and honour of a 
e-dove *, 
parallel this land ets and teach man- 
al faithfulness, and to condemn those 
k of religion, and yet come short of the 
faith of fish and fowl, men that violate the 
firmed by St. Paul, ( Rom. ii. 14, 15.) to be 
n their hearts, and ‘which, he says, shall at 
ast Day condemn and leave them: without 
-I pray hearken to what Du Bartas sings 
ifth Day); for the hearing of such conju- 
it ithfulness will be music to all chaste ears, 
refore I pray hearken to what Du Bartas 
of the Mullet: 


a 
E jut for chaste love the Mullet hath no peer ; 
ar, yr, if the fisher hath surprised her pheer®, 


pans, it is also said, that if either of a pair die, or 
se separated from its mate, the other does not long 
5 and that it is chiefly for this reason that the stealing 
ns is by our law made penal; so as that ‘‘ He who 
Swan in an open and common river, lawfully mark- 
icine Swan shall be hung in a house by the beak ; 
Ww vyho stole it shall, in recompense thereof, give to the 
so much wheat as may cover all the Swan, by putting 
ning the wheat upon the head of the Swan, until the 
ft he Swan be covered with wheat.” Coke’s Reports, 
1. The case of Swans. 


r fellow ; so Bed-pheer, Bed-fellow, 
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As mad with woe, to shore she followeth, 
Prest?! to consort him, both in life and death. 

On the contrary, what shall I say of the House 
Cock, which treads any hen; and then, contra; 
to the Swan, the Partridge, and Pigeon, takes y, 
care to hatch, to feed, or cherish his own broog 
but is senseless, though they perish. And it a 
considerable, that the Hen (which, because shy 
also takes any Cock, expects it not), who is sure 
the chickens be her own, hath by a moral impres. 
sion her care and affection to her own brood more 
than doubled, even to such a height, that our Sa. 
viour in expressing his love to Jerusalem, Matt. 
xxiii. 37, quotes her for an example of tender af. 
fection; as his Father had done Job, for a pattery 
of patience. 

- And to parallel this Cock, there be divers fishes 
that cast their spawn on flags or stones, and then 
leave it uncovered and exposed to become a prey 
and be devoured by vermin or other fishes. But 
other fishes, as namely the Barbel, take such care 
for the preservation of their seed, that (unlike to 
the Cock or the Cuckoo) they mutually labour, 
both the spawner and the melter, to cover their 
spawn with sand, or watch it, or hide it in some 
secret place, unfrequented by vermin or by any 
fish but themselves. 

Sir, these examples may, to you and others, 


31 Prest, from the French pret, Lat. paratus, ready, pre- 
pared. So Psalm 104, old version: 
He maketh his spirites as heralds to go, 
And lightnings to serve, we see also prest. 


Vide Grossary to Robert of Gloucester and to Peter Lang- 
toft. Edit. Hearne. 
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trange; but they are testified, some by Aris- 
, some by Pliny, some by Gesner, and by 

others of credit; and are believed and known 
vers, both of wisdom and experience, to be 
h; and indeed are, as I said at the begin- 
fit for the contemplation of a most serious 
most pious man. And doubtless, this made 
rophet David say, “ They that occupy them- 
§ in deep waters see the wonderful works of 


” indeed such wonders and pleasures too, 


ble men, seems to be testified by the practice 
many devout and contemplative men, as the 
rehs and Prophets of old; and of the Apos- 
f our Saviour in our latter times, of which 
, we are sure, he chose four that were simple 
en, Whom he inspired, and sent to publish 
ssed will to the Gentiles; and inspired 
also with a power to speak all languages, 
; their powerful eloquence to beget faith in 
believing Jews; and, themselves to suffer 
at Saviour, whom their forefathers and they 
ucified ; and, in their sufferings, to preach 
m from the incumbrances of the law, and a 
ay to everlasting life: this was the employ- 
‘these happy fishermen. Concerning which 
some have made these observations: 
t, that he never reproved these for their 
ment or calling, as he did the Scribes and 
oney-changers. And secondly, he found 
ie hearts of such men, by nature, were fitted 
templation and quietness ; men of mild and 


ee 
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sweet and peaceable spirits, as indeed most Angley. 
are: these men, our blessed Saviour, who is gp)» 
served to love to plant grace in good natures 
though indeed nothing be too hard for him, ye 
these men he chose to call from their irreproye. 
able employment of fishing, and gave them grace 
to be his disciples, and to follow him, and do wop, 
ders; I say four of twelve. 

And it is observable, that it was our Saviour’, 
will that these, our four fishermen, should haye 
a priority of nomination in the catalogue of his 
twelve Apostles (Matt. x.): as namely, first gf, 
Peter, St. Andrew, St. James, and St. John; anq 
then, the rest in their order. ; 

And it is yet more observable, that when oy; 
blessed Saviour went up into the mount, when he 
left the rest of his disciples, and chose only three 
to bear him company at his Transfiguration, that 
those three were all fishermen. And it is to be 
believed, that all the other Apostles, after they 
betook themselves to follow Christ, betook them. 
selves to be fishermen too; for it is certain that 
the greater number of them were found together 
fishing, by Jesus after his resurrection, as it is 
recorded in the 21st chapter of St. John’s gospel, 

And since I have your promise to hear me with 
patience, I will take the liberty to look back upon 
an observation that hath been made by an ingeni- 
ous and learned man; who observes, that God hath 
been pleased to allow those whom he himself hath 
appointed to write his holy will in holy writ, yet 
to express his will in such metaphors as their 
former affections or practice had inclined them to, 
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e brings Solomon for an example, who, before 
mversion, was remarkably carnally amorous ; 
ter, by God’s appointment, wrote that Spiri- 
alogue, or holy amorous love song the Can- 
petwixt God and his church: in which he 
‘his beloved had eyes like the fish pools of 
yon.” 

if this hold in reason, as I see none to the 
ry, then it may be probably concluded, that 
(who I told you before writ the book of Job ) 
2 prophet Amos who was a shepherd, were 
Ar glers; for you shall, in all the Old Testa- 
find fish-hooks, I think but twice mentioned, 
y, by meek Moses the friend of God, and by 
mble prophet Amos*?, 

cerning which last, namely the prophet 
Tshall make but this observation, that he 
hall read the humble, lowly, plain style of 
ophet, and compare it with the high, glo- 


Itox was a good Seripturist, and therefore can hardly 

sed to have been ignorant of the passage in Jsaiah, 

x. 8. “The fishers shall mourn, and all they that cast 

on the brooks shall lament, and they that spread nets 
yaters shall languish.” Which words, as they do 

the use of fish-hooks, he might think not directly 

ose; but in the translation of the above prophet by 

ned Bishop Lowth, who himself assures me that the 

ok is truly rendered, the passage stands thus: 

ad the fishers shall mourn and lament; 

those that cast the hook in the river, 

i those that spread nets on the face of the waters 

shail languish.” 


owing passage Walton seems likewise to have for- 
yhen he wrote the above, unless the reason before 
induced him to reject it: ‘‘ They take up all of them 
: anyle, they catch them in their net, and gather them 
drag, therefore they rejoice and are glad.’ Habak- 
ip. i. ver. 15 


ian, 
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rious, eloquent style of the prophet Isaiah (thoy h 
they be both equally true), may easily believe 
Amos to be, not only a shepherd, but a goog. 
natured plain fisherman. Which I do the rathey 
believe, by comparing the affectionate, lovin 
lowly, humble Epistles of St. Peter, St. James, 
and St. John, whom we know were all fishers 
with the glorious language and high metaphors 
of St. Paul, who we may believe was not. 

And for the lawfulness of fishing: it may very 
well be maintained by our Saviour’s bidding §¢, 
Peter cast his hook into the water and catch g 
fish, for money to pay tribute to Cesar. 

And let me tell you, that Angling is of high 
esteem, and of much use in other nations. He 
that reads the Voyages of Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto %, shall find that there he declares to have 
found a king and several priests a fishing. 

And he that reads Plutarch shall find that Ang. 
ling was not contemptible in the days of Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra, and that they, in the 
midst of their wonderful glory, used Angling as 
a principal recreation®*. And let me tell you, 

33 A traveller, whose veracity is much questioned. 

- 34 J must here so far differ from my author, as to say, that 
if Angling was not contemptible in the days of Mark Antony 
and Cleopatra, that illustrious prostitute endeavoured to make 
it so. The fact related by Plutarch is the following : 

“* It would be very tedious and trifling to recount all his 
follies: but his fishing must not be forgot. He went out one 
day to angle with Cleopatra; and being so unfortunate as to 
catch nothing in the presence of his mistress, he was very 
much vexed, and gave secret orders to the fishermen to dive 
under water, and put fishes that had been fresh taken upon 
his hook, After he had drawn up two or three, Cleopatra 


perceived the trick ; she pretended, however, to be surprised 
at his good fortune and dexterity ; told it to all her friends, 
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jn the Scripture Angling is always taken in 
est sense; and that though hunting may be 
times so taken, yet it is but seldom to be so 
stood. And let me add this more: he that 
gs the ancient Ecclesiastical Canons, shall find 
ing to be forbidden to Churchmen, as being a 
went, toilsome, perplexing, recreation; and 
find Angling allowed to clergymen, as being 
mess recreation, a recreation that invites 
. to contemplation and quietness. 

night here enlarge myself, by telling you 
commendations our learned Perkins bestows 


¥ 


ngling; and how dear a lover, and great a 
ser of it, our learned Dr. Whitaker** was ; 


them to come and see him fish the next day. Ac- 
a very large company went out in the fishing ves- 
nd as soon as Antony had let down his line, she com- 
d one of her servants to be beforehand with Antony’s, 
ving into the water, to fix upon his hook a salted fish, 
e which were brought from the Luwxine Sea.” 
here told affords matter of serious reflection. 
ere, two persons of the highest rank, who had ex- 
all the sources of delight, their appetites palled, and 
gratification rendered tasteless, stooping to partake of 
creations of the humbler kind,—and, of tyrants and 
itors of their fellow creatures, to become the deceivers 
h, and of each other. Doubtless we may suppose 
‘before the tragical end, which they severally made, 
rofligate and wicked life, they were grown tired and 
e world; and had frequent occasion to exclaim, and 
th greater reason than their predecessor in worldly 
hat all the pomp and splendour of dominion, all the 
ind authority resulting from regal grandeur, all ambi- 
nterprises, all merely human projects, pursuits, and 
es, without a tranquil and composed mind, such as 
ichsafes only to the meek and humble, are vanity and 
on of spirit. 
iliam Perkins was a learned divine, and a pious and 
preacher: Dr. William Whitaker, an able writer in 
mish controversy, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
iversity of Cambridge. They both flourished at the 


2 


ae. 
at 


Ny 
Ri.’ 
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as indeed many others of great learning have 
been. But I will content myself with two memo, 
rable men, that lived near to our own time, why 

I also take to have been ornaments to the art of 
Angling. 

The first is Dr. Nowel, some time dean of the 
cathedral church of St. Paul, in London, whey, 
his monument stands yet undefaced*®; a man that 
in the reformation of Queen Elizabeth (not that of 
Henry VIII.), was so noted for his meek Spirit, 


latter end of the sixteenth century. I remark the extrem 
caution of our author in this passage: for he says not of Pua 
kins, as he does of Whitaker, that he was a practiser of, but 
only that he bestows (in some of his writings we must coy. 
clude) great commendations on angling. Perkins had the 
misfortune to want the use of his right hand; as we fing 
intimated in this distich on him: 


Dextera quamtumvis fuerat tibi manca, docendi 
Pollebas, mira dexteritate tamen. 

Though Nature hath thee of thy right hand bereft, 

Right well thou writest with thy hand that’s left. 


And therefore can hardly be supposed capable of even baiting 
his hook. 

The fact respecting Whitaker is thus attested by Dr. Fy. 
ler, in his Holy State, book iii. chap. 13. ‘* Fishing with 
an angle is to some rather a torture than a pleasure, to stand 
an hour as mute as the fish they mean to take; yet herewithal 
Dr. Whitaker was much delighted.” 

To these examples of divines, lovers of Angling, I here add 
(1784) that of Dr. Leigh, the present Master of Balio! Col. 
lege, Oxford, who, though turned of ninety, makes it the 
recreation of his vacant hours. 

36 Dr. Alexander Nowel, a learned divine, and a famous 
preacher in the reign of King Hdw. VI.; upon whose death 
he, with many other Protestants, fled to Germany, where he 
lived many years. In 1561 he was made dean of St. Paul’s; 
and in 1601 died. The monument mentioned in the text was 
undoubtedly consumed, with the church, in the fire of Lon- 
don; but the inscription thereon is preserved in Stow’s Sur- 
vey, edit. 1633, page 362. See Athen. Oxon. 313. An en- 
graving of the monument itself is in Dugdale’s ZZistory of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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2 for public use, such a one as should stand 
ile for faith and manners to their posterity. 
he good old man (though he was very 
d, yet knowing that God Jeads us not to 
n by many nor by hard questions), like an 
t Angler, made that good, plain, unperplex- 
echism, which is printed with our good old 
e-book*’, I say, this good man was a dear 
id constant practiser of Angling, as any 
produce: and his custom was to spend, 

his fixed hours of prayer (those hours 
by command of the church, were enjoined 
ergy, and voluntarily dedicated to devotion 
y primitive Christians), I say, besides those 


uestion who was the compiler of our church Cate- 
st, | fear, be reckoned among the desiderata of 
lesiastical history. It is certain that Nowel drew up 
schisms, a greater and a less; the latter in the Title, 
ands in the English translation, expressly directed “to 
ned of all youth, next after the little Catechisme ap- 
d in the Booke of Common Prayer.’ But, besides 
h were originally written in Latin, and translated by 
inds, the lesser, though declared to be an abridgment 
eater, was at least twenty times longer than that in 
amon Prayer Book. And whereas Walton says, that 
formation of Elizabeth, the then Parliament enjoined 
to make a Catechism, &c. and that he made that 
$ printed in our old Service-book ; the catechism in 
is to be found in both the Liturgies of Edw. VI. (the 
ereof was set forth in 1549), and also in his Primer, 
in 1552; and Nowel is not enumerated among the 
rs of the Service-book. Further, both the Catechisms 
1 contain the doctrine of the sacraments ; but that in 
Service-book is silent on that head, and so continued 
man objection of the Puritans in the conference at 
on Court, an explanation of the sacraments was drawn 
r. John Overall, and printed in the next impression of 


Jearning, prudence, and piety, that the then. 
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hours, this good man was observed to spenq f 
tenth part of his time in Angling ; and, also (for 
Ihave conversed with those which have converseg 
with him), to bestow a tenth part of his reveny, 
and usually all his fish, amongst the poor that 
inhabited near to those rivers in which it w 

caught; saying often, “that charity gave life ¢, 
religion :” and, at his return to his house, woyjq 
praise God he had spent that day free from worldly 
trouble ; both harmlessly, and in a recreation that 
became a churchman. And this good man wag 
well content, if not desirous, that posterity shoulq 
know he was an Angler; as may appear by hig 
picture, now to be seen, and carefully kept, jy 
Brazen-nose College: to which he was a liberaj 
benefactor. In which picture he is drawn, lean. 
ing on a desk, with his Bible before him; anq 
on one hand of him his lines, hooks, and othe; 


the Book of Common Prayer. It may further be remarkeq 
that in the conference above mentioned, the two Catechismg 
are contradistinguished, in an expression of Dr. Reynolds, 
who objected, that the Catechism in the Common Prayer 
Book was too brief; and that by Dean Nowel, too long for 
novices to learn by heart. See Fuller’s Ch. Hist. book x, 
page 14. 

So much of Walton’s assertion as respects the sanction 
given to a catechism of Nowel’s is true ; but it was the larger 
catechism, drawn up at the request of secretary Cecil, and 
other great persons, that was so approved, and that not by 
Parliament, but by a convocation held anno 1562, temp. Eliz, 
See Strype’s Life of Archbishop Parker, 292. 

From all which particulars it must be inferred, that Wal- 
ton’s assertion, with respect to the Catechism in the Service- 
Book, i. €. the Book of Common Prayer, is a mistake ; and 
although Strype, in his Memorials, Vol. 11, page 442, con- 
cludes a catechism of Nowel’s (mentioned in the said book, 
page 368, et in loc cit.) to be the Church Catechism, joined, 
ordinarily, with our Common Prayer, he also must have 
misunderstood the fact. 
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g, lying in a round; and, on his other hand 
 Angle-rods of several sorts ** and by them 
written, “that he died 13 Feb. 1601, being 
5 years, 44 of which he had been dean of 
il’s Church; and that his age neither im- 
his hearing, nor dimmed his eyes, nor 
jed his memory, nor made any of the facul- 
his mind weak or useless.” It is said that 
gand temperance were great causes ofthese 

. And I wish the like to all that imitate 
d love the memory of so good a man. 

t and last example shall be that under- 
of money, the late provost of Eton College, 
nry Wotton® (a man with whom I have 
shed and conversed), a man whose foreign 
ments in the service of this nation, and 
experience, learning, wit, and cheerfulness, 
jis company to be esteemed one of the de- 
f mankind. This man, whose very appro- 
yf Angling were sufficient to convince any 
nsurer of it, this man was also a most 


er, in his Worthies (Lancashire, page 115), has 
worth recording of this pious and learned divine, 
n language so very quaint, as to be but just intelli- 
t he was accustomed to fish in the Thames ; and 
e day left his bottle of ale in the grass, on the bank 
er, he found it some days after, no bottle but a gun, 

ud at the opening thereof. And hence, with 
ree of sagacity let the reader determine, he seems to 
2 original of bottled ale in England. Could he have 
at the bottle was of leather, it is odds but he had at- 
0 him the invention of that noble vehicle, and made 
— his soul in heaven to dwell, 
irst devising the leatharn bottel; 
of maudlin devotion, sings the author of a humorous 
known old ballad. 
lom see an account in the Life of Walton. 

I 
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dear lover, and a frequent practiser of the art of 


Angling ; of which he would say, “it was an em 
ployment for his idle time, which was not then 
idly spent; for Angling was, after a tedious stu 
a rest to his mind, a cheerer of his spirits, a qj’ 
verter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts s 
moderator of passions, a procurer of contenteg, 
ness; and “that it begat habits of peace and pa. 
tience in those that professed and practised jt» 
Indeed, my friend, you will find angling to hy 
like the virtue of Humility, which has a calmness 
of spirit, and a world of other blessings attendin 
upon it. Sir, this was the saying of that learneq 
man. 

And I do easily believe that peace and patience 
and a calm content did cohabit in the cheerfy] 
heart of Sir Henry Wotton, because I know that 
when he was beyond seventy years of age, he 
made this description of a part of the present plea. 
sure that possessed him, as he sat quietly, in a 
summer’s evening, on a bank a fishing. It is q 
description of the spring; which, because it glided 
as soft and sweetly from his pen, as that river 
does at this time, by which it was then made, I 
shall repeat it unto you: 

This day dame Nature seem’d in love ; 
The lusty sap began to move ; 

Fresh juice did stir the’ embracing Vines ; 
And birds had drawn their Valentines. 
The jealous Trout, that low did lie, 

Rose at a well dissembled fly ; 

There stood my friend, with patient skill, 
Attending of his trembling quill. 


_Already were the eaves possess’d 
With the swift Pilgrim’s* daubed nest ; 


49 The Swallow. 
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he groves already did rejoice, 

*hilomel’s triumphing voice, 
e showers were short, the weather mild, 
e morning fresh, the evening smiled. 
Joan takes her neat-rubb’d pail, and now 
e trips to milk the sand-red Cow; 
nere, for some sturdy foot-ball swain, 
strokes a syllabub or twain. 
fields and gardens were beset 
ith Tulips, Crocus, Violet: 
d now, though late, the modest Rose 
d more than half a blush disclose. 
Thus all looks gay and full of cheer, 


bey 


fo welcome the new-livery’d year. 


e were the thoughts that then possessed 
disturbed mind of Sir Henry Wotton. Will 


ar the wish of another Angler, and the 
ndation of his happy life, which he also 
verse; viz. Jo. Davors, Esq. 


live harmlessly ; and near the brink 

rent or Avon have a dwelling place,— 

}I may see my quill or cork down sink 

er bite of Perch, or Bleak, or Dace; 

world and my Creator think : 

ist some men strive ill gotten goods to’ embrace : 
hers spend their time in base excess 


m that list, these pastimes still pursue, 
on such pleasing fancies feed their fill ; 
¢ fields and meadows green may view, ~ 
daily by fresh rivers walk at will, 
the Daisies and the Violets blue, 
| Hyacinth, and yellow Daffodil, 
Narcissus like the morning rays, 
mder-grass, and azure Culver-keyes. 


it higher pleasure to behold 

Stately compass of the lofty sky : 

the midst thereof, like burning gold, 
flaming chariot of the world’s great eye, 
tery clouds that in the air up-roll’d 

h sundry kinds of painted colours fly ; 

ir Aurora, lifting up her head, 

lushing, rise from old Tithonus’ bed. 
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The hills and mountains raised from the plains, 
The plains extended level with the ground ; 
The grounds divided into sundry veins, 

The veins enclosed with rivers running round ; 
These rivers, making way through nature’s chains, 
With headlong course into the sea profound ; 

The raging sea, beneath the valleys low, 
Where lakes and rills and rivulets do flow, 


The lofty woods, the forests wide and long, 
Adorn’d with leaves and branches fresh and green, 
In whose cool bowers the birds, with many a song, 
Do welcome with their quire the summer’s Queen ; 
The meadows fair, where Flora’s gifts among 
Are intermix’d, with verdant grass between ; 
The silver scaled fish that softly swim 
Within the sweet brook’s crystal, watery stream. 


All these, and many more of His creation 

That made the heavens, the angler oft doth see ; 
Taking therein no little delectation, 

To think how strange, how wonderful they be ; 
Framing thereof an inward ‘contemplation 

To set his heart from other fancies free ; 
And whilst he looks on these with joyful eye, 
His mind is rapt above the starry sky. 


Sir, I am glad my memory has not lost these 
last verses, because they are somewhat more 
pleasant and more suitable to May-day than my 
harsh discourse. And I am glad your patience | 
hath held out so long, as to hear them and me; 
for both together have brought us within the sight 
of the Thatch’d House. And I must be your 
debtor, if you think it worth your attention, for 
the rest of my promised discourse, till some other 
opportunity, and a like time of leisure. 

Ven. Sir, you have angled me on with much 
pleasure to the Thatch’d House; and 1 now find 
your words true, “ that good company makes the 
way seem short;” for trust me, Sir, I thought we 
had wanted three miles of this house, till you 
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.d it tome. But now we are at it we'll turn 


a: we will, Sir, and to all the lovers of 
ig too, of which number I am now willing 
ne myself; for, by the help of your good dis- 
e and company, I have put on new thoughts, 
f the art of angling and of all that profess 
Lif you will but meet me to-morrow at the 
and place appointed, and bestow one day 
me and my friends in hunting ‘the Otter, I 
ledicate the next two days to wait upon you; 
x — will, for that time, do nothing but 
and talk of fish and fishing. 

¢. It is a match, Sir; I will not fail you, 
willing, to be at Amwell Hill to-morrow 
ing before sunrising. 


wy 
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,CHAP. II. 
Observations of the OTTER and Cuups, 


Venator. 


My friend Piscator, you have kept time with my 
thoughts ; for the sun is just rising, and I mysejr 
just now come to this place, and the dogs hay, 
just now put down an Otter. Look! down at the 
bottom of the hill there, in that meadow, chequereg 
with Water Lilies and Ladysmocks; there yoy 
may see what work they make; look! look! yoy 
may see all busy; men and dogs; dogs and mey. 
all busy. ; 

Pisc. Sir, lam right glad to meet you, and glaq 
to have so fair an entrance into this day’s Sport, 
and glad to see so many dogs and more men al] 
in pursuit of the Otter. Let us compliment no 
longer, but join unto them. Come, honest Venator, 
let us be gone, let us make haste; I long to be 
going; no reasonable hedge or ditch shall hold 
me. 

Ven. Gentleman Huntsman, where found you 
this Otter? 

Hunt. Marry, Sir, we found her a mile from 
this place, a fishing. She has this morning eaten 
the greatest part of this Trout; she has only left 
thus much of it as you see, and was fishing for 
more; when we came we found her just at it; 
but we were here very early, we were here an 
hour before sunrise, and have given her no rest 
since we came; sure, she will hardly escape all 
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dogs and men, I am to have the skin, if 
il her. 
n. Why) Sir, what is the skin worth? 
. It is worth ten shillings to make gloves ; 
es of an Otter are the best fortification for 
hands that can be thought on against wet 


sc. L pray, honest Huntsman, let me ask you 
asant question ; do you hunt a beast or a fish? 
ot 


wi . Sir, it is not in my power to resolve you; 
ave it to be resolved by the college of Carthu- 
: , who have made vows never to eat flesh. 

Thave heard, the question hath been debated 
ng many greek clerks, and they seem to differ 
it it; yet most agree that her tail is fish; and 
eee be fish too, then I may say that a fish 
walk upon land; for an Otter does so, some- 
s five or six or ten miles in a night, to catch 
' young ones or to glut herself with fish. 

Ican tell you that Pigeons will fly forty miles 
L {breakfast ; but, Sir, I am sure the Otter de- 
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yours much fish, and kills and spoils much mo, 

than he eats. And I can tell you, that this dog, 
fisher for so the Latins call him, can smell a fig} 
in the water a hundred yards from him; Gesne, 
says much farther: and that his stones are gooq 
against the falling sickness; and that there is g 
herb, Benione, which being hung in a linen cloth 
near a fish pond, or any haunt that he uses, makes 
him to avoid the place; which proves he smells 
both by water and land. And I can tell yoy 
there is brave hunting this water-dog in Cornwall . 
where there have been so many that our learned 
Camden says there is a river called Ottersey, 
which was so named by reason of the abundance 
of Otters that bred and fed in it. And thus much 
for my knowledge of the Otter: which you may 
now see above water at vent, and the dogs close 
with him; I now see he will not last long. Fol. 
low, therefore, my masters, follow; for Sweetlips 
was like to have him at this last vent. 

Ven. Oh me! all the horse are got over the 
river, what shall we do now? shall we follow 
them over the water? 

Hunt. No, Sir, no; be not so eager; stay a little, 
and follow me; for both they and the dogs will 
be suddenly on this side again, I warrant you, 
and the Otter too, it may be. Now have at him 
with Kilbuck, for he vents again. 

Ven. Marry! so he does; for, look! he vents 
in that corner. Now, now, Ringwood has him: 
now, he is gone again, and has bit the poor dog. 
Now Sweetlips has her; hold her, Sweetlips! 
now all the dogs have her; some above, and some 


ah 
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water: but now, now she is tired, and past 
. Come bring her to me, Sweetlips. Look! 
| Bitch-otter, and she has lately whelped. 
zo to the place where she was put down; 
ot far from it you will find all her young 
[ dare warrant you, and kill them all too. 

it. Come, Gentlemen! come, all! let’s go 
place where we put down the Otter. Look 
hereabout it was that she kennelled; look 
yere it was indeed! for here’s her young 
20 less than five: come, let us kill them all. 
y. No: I pray, Sir, save me one, and I’ll try 
in make her tame, as I know an ingenious 
man in Leicestershire, Mr. Nich. Seagrave, 
me; who hath not only made her tame, but 
ch fish, and do many other things of much 
t. Take one with all my heart; but let us 
erest. And now let’s go to an honest ale- 
, where we may have a cup of good barley 
and sing Old Rose, and all of us rejoice 


ome, my friend Piscator, let me invite 
mg with us. T’ll bear your charges this 
‘and you shall bear mine to-morrow ; for 
ntion is to accompany you a day or two 


Sir, your request is granted; and I shall 
t glad both to exchange such a courtesy, 
30 to enjoy your company. 

Well, now let’s go to your sport of angling. 
‘Let’s be going, with all my heart. God 
ou all, Gentlemen; and send you meet, 
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this day, with another Bitch-otter, and kill he, 
merrily, and all her young ones too. 

Ven. Now, Piscator, where will you begin to fish 

Pisc. We are not yet come to a likely place; _ 
must walk a mile further yet before I begin. 

Ven. Well then, I pray, as we walk, tell me 
freely, how do you like your lodging, and ming 
host, and the company? Is not mine host a Witty 
man? 

Pisce. Sir, I will tell you, presently, what I think 
of your host: but first, I will tell you, Tam glad 
these Otters were killed; and I am sorry there 
are no more Otter-killers; for I know that the 
want of Otter-killers, and the not keeping the 
fence-months for the preservation of fish, will, in 
time, prove the destruction of all rivers. And 
those very few that are left, that make conscience 
of the laws of the nation, and of keeping days of 
abstinence, will be forced to eat flesh, or suffer 
more inconveniences than are yet foreseen. 

Ven. Why, Sir, what be those that you call the 
fence months? 

Pisc. Sir, they be principally three, namely, 
March, April, and May ; for these be the usual 
months that Salmon come out of the sea to spawn 
in most fresh rivers. And their fry would, about 
a certain time, return back to the salt-water, if 
they were not hindered by weirs and unlawful 
gins, which the greedy fishermen set, and so de- 
stroy them by thousands; as they would, being 
so taught by nature, change the fresh for salt 
water. He that shall view the wise Statutes 
made in the 13th of Edward I. and the like in 
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hard III. may see several provisions made 
pst the destruction of fish: and though I 
ess no knowledge of the law, yet lam sure 
egulation of these defects might be easily 
d. But I remember that a wise friend of 
id usually say, “ that which is every body’s 
ness is nobody’s business:” If it were other- 
e, there could not be so many nets and fish, 
are under the statute size, sold daily amongst 
and of which the conservators of the waters 
iid be ashamed !, 
it, above all, the taking fish in spawning-time 
ye said to be against nature; it is like the 
ag the dam on the nest when she hatches her 
ig: a sin so against nature that Almighty God 
in the Levitical law made a law against it. 
it the poor fish have enemies enough beside 
unnatural fishermen; as namely, the Otters 
I spake of, the Cormorant, the Bittern, the 
ey, the Sea-gull, the Hern, the King-fisher, 
Gorara, the Puet, the Swan, Goose, Duck, 
he Craber which some call the Water-rat : 
ast all which any honest man may make a 
quarrel, but I will not; I will leave them to 
iarrelled with and killed by others; for Lam 
f a cruel nature, I love to kill nothing but fish. 
id, now, to your question concerning your 
to speak truly, he is not to mea good com- 
rt ut the year 1770, upon the trial of an indictment be- 
e at Hicks’s Hall, a basket was produced in evidence, 
ing flounders that had been taken with unlawful nets 
fiver Thames, so small that scarce any one of them 
‘cover a half-crown-piece. The indictment was, for an 
ind an assault on a person authorized to seize unsta- 


:nets; and the sentence of the offender, a year’s im- 
nent in Newgate. 
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panion: for most of his conceits were either scrip, 
ture jests, or lascivious jests; for which I coun 
no man witty: for the devil will help a man, that 
way inclined, to the first; and his own Corrupt 
nature, which he always carries with him, to the 
latter. But a companion that feasts the company 
with wit and mirth, and leaves out the sin which 
is usually mixed with them, he is the man; and 
indeed such a companion should have his charges 
borne ; and to such company I hope to bring yoy 
this night: for at Trout-hall, not far from this 
place, where I purpose to lodge to-night, there 
is usually an Angler that proves good company, 
And let me tell you, good company and good dis. 
course are the very sinews of virtue. But for 
such discourse as we heard last night, it infects 
others ; the very boys will learn to talk and swear, 
as they heard mine host, and another of the com. 
pany that shall be nameless :—I am sorry the 
other is a gentleman; for less religion will not 
save their souls than a beggar’s: I think more 
will be required at the last great day. Well! 
you know what example is able to do; and I 
know what the poet says in the like case,—which 
is worthy to be noted by all parents and people 
of civility: 


—_—_—_———- 


many a one 
Owes to his country his religion ; 

And in another would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so. 


This is reason put into verse, and worthy the 
consideration of a wise man. But of this no more; 
for though I love civility, yet I hate severe cen- 
sures. WIll to my own art; and I doubt not but 
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onder tree I shall catch a Chub: and then 
| turn to an honest cleanly hostess, that I 
rright well; rest ourselves there ; and dress 
our evap. . 

en. Oh, Sir! a Chub is the worst fish that 
s; I hoped for a Trout to my dinner. 

sc. , Trust me, Sir, there is not a likely place 
Trout hereabout: and we staid so long to 
our leave of your huntsmen this morning, 
the sun is got so high, and shines so clear, 


vening. And though a Chub be, by you and 
others, reckoned the worst of fish; yet you 
see I’ll make it a good fish by dressing it. 
n. Why, how will you dress him? 

sc I ll tell you by and by, when I have caught 


s and very close), there lie upon the top of 
yater, in this very hole, twenty Chubs. Tl 
only one, and that shall be the biggest of 
all: and that I will do so, I’ll hold you 
ty to one: and you shall see it done. 

n. Ay, marry! Sir, now you talk like an 
t; and [’ll say you are one, when I shall see 
Qe form what you say you can do: but I yet 
at. 

SC. , You shall not doubt it long; for you shall 
ne do it presently. Look! the biggest of these 
5 has had some bruise upon his tail, by a 
, or some other accident; and that i like 
te spot. That very Shab i ounce put into 
hands presently: sit you but down in the 
5 and ‘ie but a little while; and, ll 
int you, I’ll bring him to you, 
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Ven. I'll sit down, and hope well; because yo, 
seem to be so confident. 

Pisc. Look you, Sir, there is a trial of my skjj). 
there he is; 


that very Chub, that I showed you, with the white 
spot on his tail. And Ill be as certain to make 
him a good dish of meat, as I was to catch him: 
I'll now lead you to an honest alehouse, where 
we shall find a cleanly room, lavender in the win. 
dows, and twenty ballads stuck about the wall?, 
There my hostess (which I may tell you is both 
cleanly and handsome and civil) hath dressed 
many a one for me; and shall now dress it after 
my fashion, and I warrant it good meat. 

Ven. Come, Sir, with all my heart, for I begin 
to be hungry, and long to be at it, and indeed to 
rest myself too; for though I have walked but 
four miles this morning, yet I begin to be weary ; 
yesterday’s hunting hangs still upon me. 

Pisce. Well, Sir, and you shall quickly be at rest; 
for yonder is the house I mean to bring you to. 

Come, hostess, how do you? Will you first give 


2 A very homely, artless, and yet a picturesque scene: and 
I wish the honest angler no worse entertainment than many 
such houses as this afford. 
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oe here about eight on ten days ago? 
vou must do me one courtesy, it must be done 


i iow, Sir, has not my hostess made haste ? 
es not the fish look lovely? 

bE 30th, upon my word, Sir; and therefore 
ay grace and fall to eating of it, 

¢. Well, Sir, how do you like it? 

‘ ‘Trust me, ‘tis as good meat as I ever 
1 _ Now let me thank you for it, drink to 
nd beg a courtesy of you, but it must not be 


¢. What is it, I pray, Sir? You are so modest 
thinks I may promise to grant it before it 


be your scholar; for you are such a com- 
n, and have so quickly caught and so excel- 
ql poked this fish, as makes me ambitious to 


I will be your ant and teach you as 
of this art as I am able; and will, as you 
me, tell you anitgithat of the iehdiee of 
of the fish that we are to angle for, and I 
re IT both can and will tell you more than 
D Amon angler yet knows. 
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CHAP. III. 


How to fish for and to dress the CHAVENDER or Cyyyp 


Piscator. 


THe Chub though he eat well, thus dressed, ye 
as he is usually dressed, he does not. He is op. 
jected against, not Gniy for being full of smay 
forked bones, dispersed through all his body, byt 
that he eats waterish, and that the flesh of him is 
not firm, but short and tasteless. The Frenep, 
esteem him so mean, as to call him Un Villain; 
nevertheless he may be so dressed as to make hits 
very good meat; as, namely, if he be a large Chub, 
then dress him thus: a 

First, scale him, and then wash him clean, anq 
then take out his guts; and to that end make the 
hole as little, and near to his gills, as you may 
conveniently, and especially make clean his throat 
from the grass and weeds that are usually in it; 
for if that be not very clean, it will make him to 
taste very sour. Having so done, put some sweet 
herbs into his belly; and then tie him with two 
or three splinters to a spit, and roast him, basted 
often with vinegar, or rather verjuice and butter, 
with good store of salt mixed with it. Being 
thus dressed, you will find him a much better dish 
of meat than you, or most folk, even than anglers 
themselves, do imagine; for this dries up the fluid 
watery humour with which all-Chubs do abound, 

But take this rule with you, that a Chub newly 
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n and newly dressed is so much better than 
ub of a day’s keeping after he is dead, that I 
ompare him to nothing so filthy as to cherries 
y gathered from a tree, and others that have 
bruised and lain a day or two in water. But 
hub being thus used, and dressed presently ; 
jot washed after he is gutted (for note, that 
‘long in water, and washing the blood out of 
sh after they be gutted, abates much of their 
ness), you will find the Chub (being dressed 
e blood, and quickly) to be such meat as 
‘ecompense your labour, and disabuse your 


you may dress theChavender orChub thus :— 
|you have scaled him, and cut off his tail 
ns, and washed him very clean, then chine 
thim through the middle, as a salt-fish is 
ly cut; then give him three or four cuts or 
es on the back with your knife, and broil 
m charcoal, or wood coal, that are free from 
e: and all the time he is a broiling, baste 
‘ith the best sweet butter, and good store of 
nixed with it. And, to this, add a little 
cut exceeding small, or bruised into the 
. The Cheven thus dressed hath the watery 
aken away, for which so many exceptagainst 
Thus was the Cheven dressed that you now 
So well, and commended so much. But note 
that if this Chub that you eat of had been 
Ii to-morrow, he had not been worth a rush. 
emember, that his throat be washed very 
Tsay very clean, and his body not washed 
€ is gutted, as indeed no fish should be. 
 } K 
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Well, scholar, you see what pains I have tak, 
to recover the lost credit of the poor despised Chy}, 
And now I will give you some rules how to Cateh 
him: and I am glad to enter you into the art o¢ 
fishing by catching a Chub, for there is no fish 
better to enter a young Angler, he is so eagjj 
caught, but then it must be this particular way, 

Go to the same hole in which I caught y 
Chub, where, in most hot days, you will fing , 
dozen or twenty Chevens floating near the top o¢ 
the water. Get two or three grasshoppers as yoy 
go over the meadow; and get secretly behind the 
tree, and stand as free from motion as is possible, 
Then put a grasshopper on your hook, and let 
your hook hang a quarter of a yard short of the 
water, to which end you must rest your rod op 
‘some bough of the tree. But it is likely the Chubs 
will sink down towards the bottom of the water, 
at the first shadow of your rod (for Chub is the 
fearfulest of fishes), and will do so if but a bird 
flies over him and makes the least shadow on the 
water. But they will presently rise up to the 
top again, and there lie soaring till some shadow 
affrights them again. I say, when they lie upon 
the top of the water, look out the best Chub 
(which you, setting yourself in a fit place, may 
very easily see), and move your rod as softly asa 
snail moves, to that Chub you intend to catch; 
let your bait fall gently upon the water three or 
four inches before him, and he will infallibly take 
the bait. And you will be as sure to catch him; 
for he is one of the leather-mouthed fishes, of 
which a hook does scarce ever lose its hold; and 
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fore give him play enough before you offer 
ke him out of the water. Go your way pre- 
;; take my rod, and do as I bid you; and I 
itdown and mend my tackling till you return 


yt 


directions. 
9k you, master, what I have done, that which 
ny heart, caught just such another Chub as 
was. 

sc, Marry, and I am glad of it: I am like to 
a towardly scholar of you. I now see, that 
advice and practice, you will make an Angler 
ort time. Have but a love to it; and Ill 
at you. 

. But, master! what if I could not have 
|a grasshopper? 

. Then I may tell you, that a black snail, 
is belly slit, to show his white; or a piece 
t cheese; will usually do as well. Nay, 
times a worm, or any kind of fly, as the ant- 
e flesh-fly, or wall-fly; or the dor or beetle, 
you may find under cow-dung; or a bob, 
you will find in the same place, and in time 
eabeetle; it is a short white worm, like to 
t ger than a gentle; or a cod-worm; or a 
form; any of these will do very well to fish 
h a manner. 

| after this manner you may catch a Trout, 
at evening: when, as you walk by a brook, 
hall see or hear him leap at flies, then, if 
ta grasshopper, put it on your hook, with 
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your line about two yards long; standing behing 
a bush or tree where his hole is: and make yoy, 
bait stir up and down on the top of the wate, 
You may, if you stand close, be sure of a bite, hy; 
not sure to catch him, for he is not a leathe;. 
mouthed fish. And after this manner you ma 
fish for him with almost any kind of live fly, byt 
especially with a grasshopper. 

Ven. But before you go further, I pray, gooq 
master, what mean you by a leather-mouthed fish» 

Pisc. By a leather-mouthed fish, I mean such 
as have their teeth in their throat, as the Chub oy 
Cheven; and so the Barbel, the Gudgeon, anq 
Carp, and divers others have. And the hook 
being stuck into the leather, or skin, of the mouth 
of such fish, does very seldom or never lose its 
hold: but, on the contrary, a Pike, a Perch, oy 
Trout, and so some other fish, which have not 
their teeth in their throats, but in their mouths, 
(which you shall observe to be very full of bones, 
and the skin very thin, and little of it): I say, of 
these fish the hook never takes so sure hold but 
you often lose your fish, unless he have gorged it, 

Ven. I thank you, good master, for this ob- 
servation. But now what shall be done with my 
Chub or Cheven that I have caught? 

Pisc. Marry, Sir, it shall be given away to some 
poor body; for I’ll warrant you I'll give you a 
Trout for your supper: and it isa good beginning 
of your art to offer your first-fruits to the poor, 
who will both thank you and God for it, which I 
see by your silence you seem to consent to. And 
for your willingness to part with it so charitably, 
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jl] also teach more concerning Chub-fishing : 
are to note, that in Murch and April he is 
lly taken with worms; in May, June, and 
, he will bite at any fly, or at cherries, or at 
jes with their legs and wings cut off, or at 
kind of snail, or at the black bee that breeds 
ay walls. And he never refuses a grasshopper, 
ie top of a swift stream!, nor, at the bottom, 
oung humble-bee that breeds in long grass, 
is ordinarily found by the mower of it. In 
is , and in the cooler months, a yellow paste, 
of the strongest cheese, and pounded in a 
ar, with a little butter and saffron, so much 
as being beaten small, will turn it to a lemon 
r. And some make a paste, for the winter 
hs, at which time the Chub is accounted best 
hen it is observed, that the forked bones are 
or turned into a kind of gristle, especially if 
> baked), of cheese and turpentine. He will 
also at a minnow, or penk, as a Trout will: 
hich I shall tell you more hereafter, and of 
s other baits. But take this for a rule, that, 
t weather, he is to be fished for towards the 


Ay 


ater, or near the top; and in colder weather 


the bottom. And if you wish for him on 


p, with a beetle, or any fly, then be sure to 
) ul line be very long and to keep out of sight. 


laving told you that his spawn is excellent 
and that the head of a large Cheven, the 


the Thames, above Richmond, the best way of using 
shopper for Chub, is to fish with it as with an artificial 
2 first joints of the legs must be pinched off; and in 
y, when the weed is rotten, which is seldom till Sep- 
, the largest Dace are taken. 


5 


throat being well washed, is the best part of hin, 
I will say no more of this fish at the present, hy; 
wish you may catch the next you wish for. 

But, lest you may judge me too nice in urgin 
to have the Chub dressed so presently after he jg 
taken, I will commend to your consideration how 
curious former times have been in the like kinq, 

You shall read in Seneca, his Natural Questions 
Lib. 111. Cap. 17, that the ancients were so curious 
in the newness of their fish, that that seemed not 
new enough, that was not put alive into the guest’s 
hand; and he says,that to that end they did usually 
keep them living in glass bottles in their dining. 
rooms, and they did glory much, in their entertain. 
ing of friends, to have that fish taken from under 
their table alive that was instantly to be fed upon, 
And he says, they took great pleasure to see their 
Mullets change to several colours, when they 
were dying. But enough of this; for I doubt | 
have staid too long from giving you some Ob. 
servations of the Trout, and how to fish for him, 
which shall take up the next of my spare time?, 
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2 The haunts of the Chub are streams shaded with trees; in 
summer, deep holes, where they will sometimes float near the 
ome of the water, and under the boughs on the side of a 

ank. 

Their spawning time is towards the beginning of April; 
they are in season from about the middle of May, till the 
middle of February ; but are best in winter. 

At mid-water, and at bottom, use a float; at top, cither dib, 
or, if you have room, use the fly-line, as for Trout. 

They are so eager in biting, that, when they take the bait, 
you may hear their jaws chop like those of a dog. 
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CHAP. IV. 


rvations on the Nature and BREEDING of the 
out, and how to fish for him. And the Mix- 
ww’s SONG. 
y Piscator. 


Trout is a fish highly valued, both in this 
foreign nations. He may be justly said, as 


he buck that he also has his seasons; for it 
erved, that he comes in and goes out of 
n with the stag and buck. Gesner says, his 
is ‘of a German offspring; and says he is a 
‘i at feeds clean and purely, in the swiftest 
ns, and on the hardest gravel; and that he 
justly contend with all fresh-water fish, as 
fullet may with all sea-fish, for precedency 
aintiness of taste; and that being in right 
n, the most dainty palates have allowed 
dency to him. 

i, before I go farther in my discourse, let 
il you, that you are to observe, that as there 
ne barren Does that are good in summer, 
ere be some barren Trouts that are good in 
i. ; but there are not many that are so; for 
iy they be in their perfection in the month 
ay, and decline with the buck. Now you 


any and in other parts, compared to ours, 
9 differ much in their bigness and shape and 
‘ways; and sodo Trouts. It is well known, 
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P, i 
that in the Lake Leman (the Lake of Geney, 
there are Trouts taken of three cubits long; as ia 
affirmed by Gesner, a writer of good credit: and 
Mercator! says, the Trouts that are taken in the 
Lake of Geneva are a great part of the merchay. 
dise of that famous city. And you are further ¢, 
know, that there be certain waters that breed Trout, 
remarkable both for their number and smallness. 
I know a little brook in Kent, that breeds they 
to a number incredible, and you may take they 
twenty or forty in an hour, but none greater thay 
about the size of a Gudgeon. There are also, jn 
divers rivers, especially that relate to, or be nea; 
to the sea (as Winchester, or the Thames about 
Windsor), a little Trout called a SAMLET, or Skeg. 


ger Trout (in both which places I have caught 
twenty or forty at a standing), that will bite as 


1 Gerard Mercator, of Ruremond in Flanders, a man of 
so intense application to mathematical studies, that he neglected 
the necessary refreshments of nature. He engraved with his 
own hand, and coloured the maps to his geographical writings. 
He wrote several books of Theology ; and died, 1594. 
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and as freely as Minnows: these be by some 
n to be young Salmon; but in those waters 
never grow to be bigger than a Herring. 

ere is also in Kent, near to Canterbury, a 
called there a Fordidge Trout, a Trout that 
the name of the town where it is usually 
ht, that is accounted the rarest of fish; many 


sir different colour; and in their best season 
cut very white: and none of these have been 
m to be caught with an angle, unless it were 
hat was caught by Sir George Hastings, an 
lent angler, and now with God: and he hath 
ne, he thought THAT Trout bit not for hunger 
vantonness; and it is the rather to be be- 
d, because both he, then, and many others 
» him, have been curious to search into their 
$, What the food was by which they lived ; 
have found out nothing by which they might 
y their curiosity. 

neerning which you are to take notice, that 
sported by good Authors, that grasshoppers 2 
yme fish have no mouths, but are nourished 
ake breath by the porousness of their gills, 
knows not how: and this may be believed, 


as been said by naturalists, particularly by Sir Theodore 
ne, in an Epistle to Sir William Paddy, prefixed to 
slation of Mouffet’s Insect. Theatr. printed with Top- 
listory of Four-footed Beasts and Serpents, that the 
jpper has no mouth, but a pipe in his breast, through 
it sucks the dew, which is its nutriment. There are 
is, the green and the dun; some say there is a third, 
llowish green. They are found in long grass, from 
0 the end of September, and even in October, if the 
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her eggs, she takes no farther care, but leaves he, 
young ones to the care of the God of nature, wh, 
is said, in the Psalms, “to feed the young raveng 
that call upon him.” And they be kept alive ang 
fed by adew; or worms that breed in their nests. 
or some other ways that we mortals know not. 
And this may be believed of the Fordidge Troy 
which (as it is said of the stork, that he knows 
his season, so he) knows his times (I think almost 
his day) of coming into that river out of the sea. 
where he lives (and it is like feeds) nine months 
of the year, and fasts three in the river of Fordidge, 
And you are to note, that those townsmen are very 
punctual in observing the time of beginning to fish 
for them; and boast much, that their river affords 
a Trott that exceeds all others. And just so does 
Sussex boast of several fish; as namely, a Shelsey 
Cockle, a Chichester Lobster, an Arundel Mullet, 
and an Amerly Trout. 

And, now, for some confirmation of the Fordidge 
Trout: you are to know that this Trout is thought 
to eat nothing in the fresh water; and it may be 


the better believed, because it is well known, that 


swallows and bats and wagtails, which are called 
half-year birds, and not seen to fly in England for 


six months in the year, but (about Michaelmas). 


leave us for a hotter climate, yet some of them 


weather be mild. In the middle of May, you will see, in the 
joints of rosemary, thistles, and almost all the larger weeds, 
a white fermented froth, which the country people call Cuckoo 
Spit: in these the eggs of the grasshopper are deposited: and 
if you examine them, you shall never fail of finding a yellowish 
insect, of about the size and shape of a grain of wheat, which, 


doubtless, is the young grasshopper. A passage to this purpose 


is in Leigh’s History of Lancashire, page 148. 
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found, many thousands at a time, in hollow. 
3, or clay caves, where they have been ob- 
ed to live, and sleep out the whole winter, 
out meat. And so Albertus‘ observes, that 
is one kind of frog® that hath her mouth 
rally shut up about the end of August, and 
she lives so all the winter: and though it be 
we to some, yet it is known to too many 
ng us to be doubted ®, 

id so much for these Fordidge Trouts, which 
y afford an angler sport, but either live their 
of being in the fresh water, by their meat 
erly gotten in the sea (not unlike the swallow 
0g), or by the virtue of the fresh water only ; 
s the birds of Paradise and the chamelion are 
to live by the sun and the air’. 


jew Sir Fran. Bacon, Exper. 899. 

lbertus Magnus, a German Dominican, and a very 
dman. Urban IV. compelled him to accept of the 
pric of Ratisbon. He wrote a treatise on the Secrets of 
re, and twenty other volumes in folio; and died at Co- 


{ 1280.. 

e Topsel of Frogs. Edward Topsel was the author 
listory of Four-footed Beasts and Serpents, collected 
‘the works of Gesner, and other authors, in folio, Lond. 
In this history he describes the several kinds of frogs ; 
n page 721 thereof, cites from Albertus the fact here 
d. See an account of him in Walton’s Life. 
xe Chap. vit. 
hat the Chameleon lives by the air alone is a vulgar 
, it being well known that its food is flies and other in- 
_ See Sir Tho. Brown’s Inquiry into Vulgar and Com- 
Errors, Book ut. Chap. 21. About the year 1780, a 
Chameleon was to be seen in the garden of the Company 
Otheearies, at Chelsea. And, at the same time (1784), 
inimated one, in astate of excellent preservation, was open 
blic view among the quadrupeds in Sir Ashton Lever’s 
mable collection of natural curiosities, 


™s 
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There is also in Northumberland a Trout calleg 
a Bull-trout, of a much greater length and bigness 
than any in these southern parts. And there arg 
in many rivers that relate to the sea, Salmon-trouts 
as much different from others, both in shape ang 
in their spots, as we see sheep in some countrieg 
differ one from another in their shape and bignesg 
and in the fineness of their wool. And, certain] 
as some pastures breed larger sheep; so do some 
rivers, by reason of the ground over which they 
run, breed larger Trouts. 

Now the next thing that I will commend ty 
your consideration is, that the trout is of a more 
sudden growth than other fish. Concerning which, 
you are also to take notice, that he lives not go 
long as the Perch, and divers other fishes do, as 
Sir Francis Bacon hath observed in his History 
of Life and Death. 

And next you are to take notice, that he is not 
like the Crocodile, which if he lives never so long, 
yet always thrives till his death: but ’tis not so 
with the Trout; for after he is come to his ful] 
growth, he declines in his body, and keeps his 
bigness, or thrives only in his head till his death. 
And you are to know, that he will, about (espe- 
cially before) the time of his spawning, get, al- 
most miraculously, through weirs and floodgates, 
against the streams; even through such high and 
swift places as is almost incredible. Next, that 
the Trout usually spawns about October or No- 
vember, but in some rivers a little sooner or later; 
which is the more observable, because most other 
fish spawn in the spring or summer, when the sun 
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, warmed both the earth and water, and made 
for generation. And you are to note, that 
ptinues many months out of season ; for it 
be observed of the Trout, that he is like the 
< or the Ox, that will not be fatin many months, 
igh he go in the very same pastures that horses 
shich will be fat inone month. And so you may 
rve that most other fishes recover strength, and 
; sooner fat and in season than the Trout doth. 
nd next you are to note, that till the sun gets 
ach a height as to warm the earth and the 
, the Trout is sick and lean and lousy and 
holesome ; for you shall, in winter, find him 


lean; at which time many of them have stick- 
m them Sugs or Trout-lice ; which is a kind 
‘worm, in shape like a clove, or pin with a 
head, and sticks close to him, and sucks his 
ture; those, I think, the Trout breeds him- 
; and never thrives till he free himself from 
1, which is when warm weather comes; and, 
, as he grows stronger, he gets from the dead 
water into the sharp streams and the gravel, 
there rubs off these worms or lice; and then, 
» grows stronger, so he gets him into swifter 
swifter streams, and there lies at the watch 
ny fly or minnow that comes near to him; 
he especially loves the May-fly, which is bred 
i¢ cod-worm, or cadis; and these make the 
t bold and lusty, and is is usually fatter and 
r meat at the end of that month [May] than 


it 


y time of the year. 


¥ 


P, Y 
Now you are to know that it is observed, ¢), 
usually the best Trouts are either red or yellow ; 
though some (as the Fordidge Trout) be whi? 
and yet good; but this is not usual: and it jg . 
note observable, that the female Trout hath usual] 
a less head and a deeper body than the male Trout 
and is usually the better meat. And note, that . 
hog-back and a little head, toeither Trout, Salmo, 
or any other fish, is a sign that that fish is in Season, 

But yet you are to note, that as you see some 
willows or palm-trees bud and blossom soone, 
than others do, so some Trouts be, in rivers, sooney 
in season: and as some hollies or oaks are longer 
before they cast their leaves, so are some Troutg 
in rivers longer before they go out of season, 

And you are to note, that there are several] 
kinds of Trouts: but these several kinds are not 
considered but by very few men; for they go un- 
der the general name of Trouts: just as pigeons 
do, in most places: though it is certain, there are 
tame and wild pigeons: and of the tame, there be 
helmits and runts, and carriers and cropers, and 
indeed too many to name. Nay, the Royal Society 
have found and published lately, that there be 
thirty and three kinds of spiders; and yet all, 
for aught I know, go under that one general 
name of spider. And it is so with many kinds 
of fish, and of Trouts especially ; which differ in 
their bigness and shape and spots and colour, 
The great Kentish hens may be an instance, 
compared to other hens. And, doubtless, there is 
a kind of small Trout, which will never thrive to 
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: that breeds very many more than others 
sat be of a larger size: which you may rather 
ve, if you consider that the little wren and 
use will have twenty young ones at a time, 
. usually, the noble hawk, or the musical 
sel or blackbird, exceed not four or five. 

\d now you shall see me try my skill to catch 
mut. And at my next walking, either this 
ng or to-morrow morning, I will give you 
tion how you yourself shall fish for him. 

n. Trust me, master, I see now it is a harder 
er to catch a Trout than a Chub; for I have 
n patience, and followed you these two hours, 


xr. But what say you now? there is a Trout 
and a good one too, if I can but hold him ; 
two or three turns more will tire him. Now 
see he lies still, and the sleight is to land 
; reach me that landing net. So, Sir, now he 
ne own: what say you now, is not this worth 
y labour and your patience? 

2. On my word, master, this is a gallant 
t; what shall we do with him? 

3c. Marry, e’en eat him to supper: we'll go 
y hostess from whence we came; she told 
aS I was going out of door, that my brother 
a good angler and a cheerful companion, 
sent word he would lodge their to-night and 
-a friend with him. My hostess has two 
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beds, and I know you and I may have the best. 
we'll rejoice with my brother Peter and his frieng, 
tell tales, or sing ballads, or make a catch, oy fing 
some harmless sport to content us and pass awa, 

a little time without offence to God or man, y 

Ven. A match, good master, let’s go to that 
house, for the linen looks white, and smellg of 
lavender, and I long to lie in a pair of sheets that ° 
smell so, Let’s be going, good master, for [ am 
hungry again with fishing. 

Pisce. Nay, stay a little, good scholar; I caught 
my last Trout with a worm; now I will put on q 
minnow, and try a quarter of an hour about yondey 
trees for another; and so walk towards our lodg. 
ing. Look you, scholar, thereabouts we shall haye 
a bite presently or not at all. Have with yoy 
Sir: o’ my word I have hold of him. Oh! it jg 
a great logger-headed Chub; come, hang hin 
upon that willow twig, and let’s be going. But 
turn out of the way a little, good scholar! toward 
yonder high honeysuckle hedge; there we'll sit 
and sing, whilst this shower falls so gently upon 
the teeming earth, and gives yet a sweeter smell 
to the lovely flowers that adorn these verdant 
meadows. 

Look ! under that broad beech tree I sat down, 
when I was last this way a fishing. And the 
birds in the adjoining grove seemed to have a 
friendly contention with an echo, whose dead 
voice seemed to live in a hollow tree near to the 
brow of that primrose hill. There I sat viewing 
the silver streams glide silently towards their 


a 
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2, the tempestuous sea; but sometimes op- 
.d by rugged roots and pebble-stones, which 
e their waves, and turned them into foam. 
‘sometimes I beguiled time by viewing the 
less lambs; some leaping securely in the 
shade, whilst others sported themselves in 
heerful sun; and saw others craving comfort 
the swollen udders of their bleating dams. 


ssed my soul with content, that I thought as 
wet has happily expressed it, 


‘I was for that time lifted above earth ; 
And possess’d joys not promised in my birth. 


I left this place, and entered into the next 
second pleasure entertained me; ’twas a 


some milkmaid, that had not yet attained so 


and sung like a nightingale ; her voice was 


and the ditty fitted for it; it was that smooth 
which was made by Kit Marlow®, now at 


wistopher Marlow was a poet of no small eminence 
day, as may be inferred from the frequent mention of 
the writings of his contemporaries. He was some time 
mt at Cambridge, and, after that, an actor on and 
the stage. There are extant of his writings, five 
and a poem that bears his name, entitled, Hero 
eander, which, he not living to complete it, was finish- 
hapman. The Song here mentioned is printed, with 
me to it, in a Collection entitled, England’s Helicon, 
OU, as is also the Answer, here said to be written by 
falter Raleigh, but there subscribed ‘ Ignoto.” Of 
W it is said, that he was the author of divers atheistical 
h, I, L 
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least fifty years ago. And the milkmaid’s mothe; 
sung an answer to it, which was made by g;, 
Walter Raleigh, in his younger days. 

They were old-fashioned. poetry, but choice] 
good; I think much better than the strong ling, 
that are now in fashion in this critical age. Loo, 
yonder! on my word yonder they both be a milk. 
ing again. I will give her the Chub, and persuade 
them to sing those two songs to us. 

God speed you, good woman! I have been a 
fishing ; and am going to Bleak Hall® to my beq. 
and having caught more fish than will sup myself 
and my friend, I will bestow this upon you and 
your daughter; for I use to sell none. 

Milk-w. Marry! God requite you, Sir, and we’}] 
eat it cheerfully. And if you come this way a 
fishing two months hence, a grace of God! Py] 
give you a syllabub of new verjuice, in a new 
made haycock, for it. And my Maudlin shall 
sing you one of her best ballads; for she and | 
both love all anglers, they be such honest, civil, 
quiet men. In the mean time will you drink a 


and blasphemous discourses; and that in a quarrel with a 
serving man, his rival in a connection with a lewd woman, he 
received a stab with a dagger, and shortly after died of the 
stroke. Wood (from whom, Athen Oxon. Vol. 1. 338, and 
also from Beard’s Theatre of God’s Judgments, this account 
is taken) says that the end of this person was noted by the 
Precisians ; but surely the Precisians are to be acquitted 
of all blame, as having done nothing more than asserted God’s 
moral government of the world, by noting in this instance, 
one example out of many, of the natural tendency of impiety 
and profligacy to destruction and infamy. 

9 The author seems here to have forgot himself; for, page 
132, he says he is to lodge at T'rout Hail. 
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isc. No, I thank you: but, I pray, do us a 
esy that shall stand you and your daughter 
thing, and yet we will think ourselves still 
thing in your debt; it is but to sing us a song 
as sung by your daughter when I last passed 
his meadow, about eight or nine days since. 
k-w. What song was it, I pray? Was it Come, 
erds, deck your herds? or, As at Noon Duleina 
? or, Phillida flouts me? or, Chevy Chase? or, 
y Armstrong? or, Troy Town? 

No, it is none of those; it is a song that 


ik-w. O, I know it now. I learned the first 
in my golden age, when I was about the age 
y poor daughter; and the latter part, which 
d fits me best now, but two or three years 
vhen the cares of the world began to take 
yf me: but you shall, God willing, hear them 
and sung as well as we can, for we both 
nglers. Come, Maudlin, sing the first part 
gentlemen, with a merry heart; and I’ll 
le second when you have done. 


» the songs ‘ As at Noon,’ ‘ Chevy Chase,’ ¢ Johnny 
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NAN i y Ly 5 °F5 Sie 
“A ? > gO ms es, 2 2 ‘ 
THE MILKMAID’S SONG. . 


Come live with me, and be my love,. 
And we will all the pleasures prove, 
That valleys, groves, or hills, or field, 
Or woods, and steepy mountains yield; 


Where we will sit, upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed our flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses ; 
‘And then, a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers ; and a kirtle, 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle; 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Slippers, lined choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold; 


A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs. 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 
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a Thy silver dishes, for thy meat, 

_ As precious as the Gods do eat, 

_ Shall, on an ivory table, be 

_ Prepared each day for thee and me. 


q The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 

_ For thy delight, each May morning. 

_ If these delights thy mind may move, 

_ Then live with me, and be my love!!. 

M 

n. Trust me, master, it is a choice song, and 


t] y sung by honest Maudlin. I now see it 
not without cause that our good Queen Eli- 
h did so often wish herself a milkmaid all 

th of May, because they are not troubled 
ears and cares, but sing sweetly all the day, 
ep securely all the night: and without 
lonest, innocent, pretty Maudlin does so. 
tow Sir Thomas Overbury’s milkmaid’s 
upon her, “that she may die in the Spring: 
e ng dead, may have good store of flowers 


DA 


round about her winding sheet !%.” 


r. Warburton, in his notes on The Merry Wives of 
or, ascribes this song to Shakspeare: it is true, Sir 
ns, in the third Act of that play, sings four lines of 
occurs in a Collection of Poems said to be Shak- 
printed by Thomas Cotes for John Benson, 12mo. 
th some variations. On the contrary, it is to be found, 
;name of ‘‘ Christopher Marlow” to it, in England’s 
3 and Walton has just said it was made by Kit 
The reader will judge of these evidences as he 


€ song itself, though a beautiful one, it is not so 
pastoral as it is generally thought to be! buckles of 
oral clasps and amber studs, silver dishes and iwory 
are luxuries ; and consist not with the parsimony and 
ity of rural life and manners. 

‘Thomas Overbury’s character of a “‘ fayre and happy 
aid,” printed with his poem, entitled “fhe Wife,” in 
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THE MILKMAID’S MOTHER’S ANSWER, 


If all the world. and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


But Time drives flocks from field to fold ; 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold ; 
Then Philomel becometh dumb ; 

And age complains of care to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields. 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 


Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten ; 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 


Thy belt of straw, and ivy buds, 
The coral clasps, and amber studs, 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 


What should we talk of dainties, then, 

Of better meat than’s fit for men? 

These are but vain: that’s only good 
Which God hath bless’d, and sent for food. 


But could youth last, and love still breed ; 
Had joys no date, nor age no neéd ; 
Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


Mother. Well! Ihave done my song. But stay, 
honest anglers; for I will make Maudlin to sing’ 
you one short song more. Maudlin! sing that 
song that you sung last night, when young Coridon 
the shepherd played so purely on his oaten pipe 
to you and your cousin Betty, 

Maud. I will, mother. 


I married a wife of late, 

The more’s my unhappy fate; 

I married her for love, 

As my fancy did me move, 
And not for a worldly estate : 
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But oh! the green sickness 
Soon changed her likeness : 
And all her beauty did fail. 
But ’tis not so , 
With those that go 
Through frost and snow, 
As all men know, 
And carry the milking pail. 


sc. Well sung, good woman; I thank you, 
give you another dish of fish one of these 
; and then beg another song of you. Come, 
lar! let Maudlin alone: do not you offer to 
her voice'®, Look! yonder comes mine 
ss to call us to supper. How now! is my 
er Peter come? 

stess. Yes, and a friend with him. They 
th glad to hear that you are in these parts ; 
long to see you, and long to be at supper, for 
be very hungry. 


he judgment of the author in this part of the dialogue 
1 worth noting. We may observe, that the interlocutors 

ator and the Milkwoman ; and that the daughter, 
it when she sings, and signifies her obedience to her 
r in a speech of three words, is silent. It is pretty 
that Venator, after the second song (charmed perhaps 
he maidenly innocence, and probably beauty, of the 
woman ; for we are told that she was handsome) offers 
§ her; and that Piscator, an elder and more discreet 
checks him, lest he should offend her by too great fa- 
ity. Such is the decorum observable in this elegant 
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CHAP. V. 


7 


More Directions how to fish for, and how to make 
for the TROUT an ARTIFICIAL Minnow and FLigs ; 
with some Merriment. r 


Piscator. 


West met, brother Peter! I heard you and 
friend would lodge here to-night; and that hath 
made me to bring my friend to lodge here too, 
My friend is one that would fain be a brother of 
the angle: he hath been an angler but this day; 
and I have taught him how to catch a Chub, by 
daping with a grasshopper; and the Chub he 
caught was a lusty one of nineteen inches long, 
But pray, brother Peter, who is your companion? 

Peter. Brother Piscator, my friend is an honest 
countryman, and his name is Coridon ; and he is 
a downright witty companion, that met me here 
purposely to be pleasant and eata Trout; and } 
have not yet wetted my line since we met together; 
but I hope to fit him with a Trout for his break- 
fast; for I’ll be early up. 

Pisc. Nay, brother, you shall not stay so long: 
for look you, here is a TRouT 


will fill six reasonable bellies. Come, hostess, 
dress it presently; and get us what other meat 
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house will afford; and give us some of your 
parley wine, the good liquor that our honest 
thers did use to drink of; the drink which 
exved their health, and made them live so 
, and to do so many good deeds. 

ter. O’ my word, this Trout is perfect in 
yn. Come, I thank you, and here is a hearty 
ight to you, and toall the brothers of the Angle, 
resoever they be, and to my young brother’s 
fortune to-morrow. I will furnish him with 
] if you will furnish him with the rest of the 
ing; we will set him up and make him a 


\d I will tell him one thing for his encourage- 
t, that his fortune hath made him happy to be 
Jar to such a master; a master that knows as 
h, both of the nature and breeding of fish, as 
man; and can also tell him as well how to 
h and cook them, from the Minnow to the 
jon, as any that I ever met withal. 
isc. Trust me, brother Peter, I find my scholar 
ye so suitable to my own humour, which is to 
ree and pleasant and civilly merry, that my 
lution is to hide nothing that I know from 
. Believe me, scholar, this is my resolution ; 
so here’s to you a hearty draught, and to all 
love us and the honest art of angling. 
en. Trust me, good master, you shall not sow 
rseed in barren ground ; for I hope to return 
‘an increase answerable to your hopes: but 
ever, you shall find me obedient and thankful 
serviceable to my best ability. 
isc. "Tis enough, honest scholar! come, let’s 
ipper. Come, my friend Coridon, this Trout 


> 
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looks lovely; it was twenty-two inches when ig 
was taken! and the belly of it looked, some part 
of it, as yellow as a marigold, and part of jt . 
white as a lily ; and yet, methinks, it looks bette; 
in this good sauce. 

Cor, Indeed, honest friend, it looks well, and 
tastes well: I thank you for it, and so doth my 
friend Peter, or else he is to blame. 

Peter. Yes, and so I do; we all thank you: 
and, when we have supped, I will get my frienq 
Coridon to sing you a song for requital. 

Cor, I will sing a song, if any body will sing 
another: else, to be plain with you, I will sing 
none: I am none of those that sing for meat, but 
for company: I say, ’Tis merry in hall when men 
sing all', 

Pisce. V’ll promise you I’ll sing a song that was 
lately made, at my request, by Mr. William Basse; 
one that hath made the choice songs of the Hunter 
in his Career, and of Tom of Bedlam?, and many 
others of note; and this, that I will sing, is jn 
praise of angling. 

Cor. And then mine shall be the praise of a 
Countryman’s life. What will the rest sing of? 

Peter. I will promise you, I will sing another 
song in praise of angling to-morrow night; for 


1 Parody on the adage, 
‘It’s merry in hall, 
When beards wag all.’ 
i. e. when all are eating, 


? This song, beginning “ Forth from my sad and darksome 
cell,” with the music to it, set by Hen. Lawes, is printed in 
a book entitled Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, to sing 
to the Theorbo, Lute, and Bass Viol, folio, 1675 ; and in Play- 
ford’s Antidote against Melancholy, 8vo. 1669 ; also in Dr. 
Percy’s Religues of Ancient English Poetry, vol. 11. p. 357. 


- 
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ill not part till then; but fish to-morrow, and 
ogether; and the next day every man leave 
ig, and fall to his business. 

n. "Tis a match; and I will provide you a 


addition of mirth to the company; for we 
9e civil and as merry as beggars. 

c. "Tis a match, my masters. Let’s e’en say 
2, and turn to the fire, drink the other cup 
yet our whistles, and so sing away all sad 


m e on, my masters, who begins? I think it is 
to draw cuts, and avoid contention. 
er. It is a match. Look, the shortest cut 


CORIDON’S SONG. 


Oh the sweet contentment 
The countryman doth find! 
Heigh trolollie lee, 
Heigh trolollie lee. 
That quiet contemplation 
Possesseth all my mind ; 
Then care away, 
And wend along with me. 


- For Courts are full of flattery, 
As hath too oft been tried ; 
Heigh trolollie lee, &c. 
The city full of wantonness, 
And both are full of pride: 
Then care away, &c. 


But oh the honest countryman 
i Speaks truly from his heart, 
mh) Heigh trolollie lee, Sc. 
His pride is in his tillage, 
His horses, and his cart : 
Then care away, &c. 
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Our clothing is good sheep skins, 
Gray russet for our wives ; 
Heigh trolollie lee, &c. 
’Tis warmth and not gay clothing 
That doth prolong our lives. 
Then care away, &c. 


The ploughman, though he labour hard, 
Yet on the holiday, 
Heigh trolollie lee, &c. 
No emperor so merrily 
’ Does pass his time away. 
Then care away, &¢c. 


To recompense our tillage, 

The heavens afford us showers ; 
Heigh trolollie lee, &c. 

And for our sweet refreshments 

The earth affords us bowers : 
Then care away, &c. 


The cuckoo and the nightingale 
Full merrily do sing, 

Heigh trolollie lee, &c. 
And with their pleasant roundelays 
Bid welcome to the spring: 

Then care away, &e. 


This is not half the happiness 
The countryman enjoys; 

Heigh trolollie lee, &c. 
Though others think they have as much, 
Yet he that says so lies: 

Then come away, turn 

Countryman with me. 

Jo. CHALKHILL, 


3 John Chalkhill, Esq. of whom mention is made in the 
Author’s Life. Mr. Singer, in reprinting the elegant poem 
of Thealma and Clearchus, threw out a conjecture, that, as 
Walton had been silent upon the life of his friend Chalkhill, 
he might be altogether a fictitious personage, and be only a 
pseudonyme for Walton himself. This hint by subsequent 
writers has been considered proof positive. Unfortunately 
John Chalkhill’s tomb of black marble is still to be seen on 
the walls of Winchester Cathedral, by which it appears he 
died in May, 1679, at the age of 80. Walton’s preface to 
Thealma speaks of him as dead in May, 1678, but as the book 
was not published till 1683, when Walton was 90 years old, 
it is probably an error of memory. 
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>, Well sung, Coridon: this song was sung 
mettle; and it was choicely fitted to the oc- 
n: I shall love you for it as long as I know 
I would you were a brother of the angle; 
, companion that is cheerful, and free from 
ring and scurrilous discourse, is worth gold. 
such mirth as does not make friends ashamed 
yk upon one another next morning; nor men, 
sannot well bear it, to repent the money they 
| when they be warmed with drink. And 
; this for a rule: you may pick out such times 
ach companies, that you may make yourselves 
ier for a little than a great deal of money ; 
s the company and not the charge that 
: ; the feast;” and such a companion you 


tI will not compliment you out of the debt 
I owe you, and therefore I will begin my 
nd wish it may be so well liked. 


THE ANGLER’S SONG. 


As inward love breeds outward talk, 

The hound some praise, and some the hawk 3 
Some, better pleased with private sport, 
Use tennis, some a mistress court: 

__ But these delights I neither wish 
Nor envy, while I freely fish. 


Who hunts doth oft in danger ride 5” 
Who hawks lures oft both far and wide ; 
Who uses games shall often prove 

A Joser ; but who falls in love 

"Is fetter’d in fond Cupid’s snare: 
My angle Br Sher me no such care, 


‘ .o free as fishing i is alone 3 
All other pastimes do no less 

an mind and body both possess : 
My hand alone my work can do, 
So T can fish and study too. 
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I care not, I, to fish in seas, 
Fresh rivers best my mind do please, 
Whose sweet calm conrse I contemplate, 
And seek in life to imitate : 
In civil bounds I fain would keep, 
And for my past offences weep. 


And when the timorous Trout I wait 

To take, and he devours my bait, 

How poor a thing, sometimes I find, 

Will captivate a greedy mind: 
And when none bite, I praise the wise, 
Whom vain allu*ements ne’er surprise. 


But yet, though while I fish I fast, 

I make good fortune my repast ; 

And thereunto my friend invite, 

In whom I more than that delight: 

" Who is more welcome to my dish 
Than to my angle was my fish. 


As well content no prize to take, 

As use of taken prize to make: 

For so our Lord was pleased, when 

He fishers made fishers of men; 
Where (which is in no other game) 
A man may fish and praise his name. 


The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did choose to wait upon him here 
Bless’d fishers were, and fish the last 
Food was, that he on earth did taste : 
I therefore strive to follow those 
Whom he to follow him hath chose. 


Cor. Well sung, brother, you have paid your 
debt in good coin. We anglers are all beholden to 
the good man that made this song: come, hostess, 
give us more ale, and let’s drink to him. 

And now let’s every one go to bed, that we may 
rise early: but first let’s pay our reckoning, for 
I will have nothing to hinder me in the morning; 
for my purpose is to prevent the sun-rising. 

Pet. A match. Come, Coridon, you are tobe 
my bedfellow. I know, brother, you and your 
Scholar will lie together. But where shall we 


- 
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tc morrow night? for my friend Coridon and 
| go up the water towards Ware. 
sc. And my scholar and I will go down to- 


am | 


; Waltham. 


s that smell of lavender ; and I am sure we 
yt expect better meat or better usage in any 


f. "Tis a match. Good-night to every body. 
sc. And so say I. 

yn. And so say I. 

¢. Good morrow, good hostess. I see my 
x Peter is still in bed. Come, give my scho- 
dd me a morning-drink, and a bit of meat 
al fast: and be sure to get a dish of meat or 
iwainst supper, for we shall come home as 
ryas hawks. Come, scholar, let’s be going. 

. Well now, good master, as we walk to- 
s the river, give me direction, according to 
promise, how I shall fish for a Trout. 

¢. My honest scholar, I will take this very 
nient opportunity to do it. 

2 trout is usually caught with a worm, or a 
ww (which some call a penk), or with a fly, 
ther a natural or an artificial fly: concerning 
three I will give you some observations 
rections. 

1, first for worms. Of these there be very 
sorts: some bred only in the earth, as the 
worm ; others of or amongst plants, as the 
\f orm ; and others bred either out of excre- 
rin the bodies of living creatures, as in 


" Then let’s meet here, for ‘Gay are fresh 
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the horns of sheep or deer ; or some of dead fie 
as the maggot or gentle, and others. 

Now these be most of them particularly Zo0q 
for particular fishes. But for the Trout, the dew. 
worm, which some also call the lob-worm, ay 
the brandling, are the chief; and especially the 
first for a great Trout, and the latter for a les. 
There be also of lob-worms, some called squirre}. 
tails (a worm that has a red head, a streak down 
the back, and a broad tail), which are noted to be 
the best, because they are the toughest and most 
lively, and live longest in the water ; for you are 
to know that a dead worm is but-a dead bait, ang 
like to catch nothing, compared to a lively, quick 
stirring worm. And fora brandling, he is usually 
found in an old dunghill, or some very rotten place 
near to it, but most usually in cow-dung, or hog’s. 
dung, rather than horse-dung, which is somewhat 
too hot and dry for that worm. But the best of 
them are to be found in the bark of the tanners, 
which they cast up in heaps after they have used 
it about their leather. 

There are also divers other kinds of worms, 
which, for colour and shape, alter even as the 
ground out of which they are got; as the marsh- 
worm, the tagtail, the flag-worm, the dock-worm, 
the oak-worm, the gilt-tail, the twachel or lob- 
worm (which of all others is the most excellent 
bait for a Salmon), and too many to name, even as 


4 To avoid confusion, it may be necessary to remark, that 
the same kind of worm is, in different places, known by dif- 
ferent names; thus the marsh and the meadow-worm are the 
same; and the lob-worm’ or twachel is also called the dew- 


sh, 
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ry sorts as some think there be of several herbs 
hrubs, or of several kinds of birds in the air: 
vhich I shall say no more but tell you, that 
t worms soever you fish with are the better 
being well scoured, that is, long kept before 
rbeused: and in case you have not beenso pro- 
mt, then the way to cleanse and scour them 
kly is to put them all night in water, if they 
yb-worms, and then put them into your bag 
fennel. But you must not put your brand- 
s above an hour in water, and then put them 
fennel, for sudden use: but if you have time, 

urpose to keep them long, then they be best 
erved in an earthen pot, with good store of 

which is to be fresh every three or four 
in summer, and every week or eight days in 
er; or, at least, the moss taken from them, 
clean washed, and wrung betwixt your hands 
t bedry, and then put it to them again. And 
nyour worms, especially the brandling, begins 
2 sick and lose of its bigness, then you may 


, and the garden-worm ; and the dock-worm is, in some 
_ called the flag-worm. 

tag-tail is found in March and April, in marled lands 
adows, after a shower of rain; or ina morning, when 
eather is calm, and not cold. 

ind the oak-worm, beat on an oak-tree that grows over 
-way or bare place ; and they will fall for you to gather. 
find the dock-worm, go to an old pond or pit, and pull 
me of the flags; shake the roots in the water ; and amongst 
res that grow from the roots you will find little husks, 
es, of a reddish or yellowish colour ; open these carefully 
pin, and take from thence a little worm, pale and yei- 
ir white, like a gentle, but longer and slenderer, with 
if feet down his belly, and ared head: this is the dock 
Worm; an excellent bait for Grayling, Tench, Bream, 
Roach, and Dace. 


L. I. M 
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recover him, by putting a little milk or crea 

° ® m 
(about a spoonful in a day) into them, by drops 
on the moss; and if there be added to the cre 
an egg beaten and boiled in it, then it will bot, 
fatten and preserve them long®. And note, that 
when the knot, which is near to the middle of the 
brandling, begins to swell, then he is sick ; ang 
if he be not well looked to, is near dying. And 
for moss, you are to note, that there be diveyg 
kinds of it®, which I could name to you, but | 
will only tell you that*that which is likest g 
pbuck’s-horn is the best, except it be soft white 
moss, which grows ¢n some heaths, and is harq 
to be found, And note, that in a very dry time, 
when you are put to an extremity for worms, 
walnut-tree leaves squeezed into water, or salt in 
-water, to make it bitter or salt, and then that water - 
poured on the ground where you shall see worms 
are used to rise in the night, will make them to 
appear above ground presently’. And you may 

5 The following is also an excellent way ; viz. Take a piece 
of hop-sack, or other very coarse cloth, and wash it clean, and 
let it dry ; then wet it in the liquor wherein beef has been 
boiled (but be careful that the beef is fresh, for salt will kill 
the worms), and wring it, but not quite dry; put the worms 
into this cloth, and lay them in an earthen pot, and let them 
stand from morning till night ; then take the worms from the 
cloth and wash it, and wet it again in some of the liquor: do 
thus once a day, and you may keep worms in perfect health, 
and fit for use, for near a month. 

Observe that the lob-worm, marsh-worm, and red-worm, 
will bear more scouring than any others, and are better for 
long keeping. 

6 Naturalists reckon above two hundred, 

7 This practice was one of the common sports of schoolboys 
at the time Erasmus wrote bis Colloquies. In that entitled 

“Venatio, or Hunting, a company of them go abroad into the 


fields, and one named Laurence proposes fishing ; but having 
no worms, Bartholus objects the want of them, till Laurence 
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g notice, some say that camphire put into your 
‘with your moss and worms gives them a strong 
‘so tempting a smell that the fish fare the 
se and you the better for it. - 

ind now, I shall show you how to bait your 
« with a worm so as shall prevent you from 
h trouble, and the loss of many a hook too, 
mn you fish for a Trout with a running line’; 
is to say, when you fish for him by hand at 


ground. I will direct you in this as plainly 
can, that you may not mistake. 


juppose it be a big lob-worm: put your hook 


im how he may get some. The dialogue is very natural 
PSC) moves and being but short, is here given, “ Lau, 
uid like to go a fishing; I have a neat hook. Barth. 
where will you get baits? Law. There are earth-worms 
where to be had. Barth. So there are, if they would 
eep out of the ground to you. Law. I will make a 
many thousands jump out presently. Barth. How ? 
teheraft? Lau. You shall see the art. Fill this bucket 
water: break these green shells of walnuts to pieces, 
ut them into it ; wet the ground with the water. Now 
alittle. Do you see them coming out? Barth. I see 
acle; I believe the armed men started out of the earth 
his manner, from the serpent’s teeth that were sown.” 

e above exclamation is clearly an allusion to the fable in 
scond book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses ; where Cadmus, 
ittering the serpent’s teeth on the ground, causes armed 
) spring out of it. 1 


ket bullet, according to the swiftness of the stream you 
; and put the line through it, and draw the bullet down 
shot ; to the end of your line fasten an Indian grass, or 

-gut, with a large hook. Or you may, instead of a 


yk - The running-line is used for Trout, Grayling, and 


Ismelts ; and is proper only for streams and rapid 
pee Part un. Chap. x1. 


ew ae 
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into him somewhat above the middle, and oy 
again a little below the middle: having so done 
draw your worm above the arming of your hook. 
but note, that, at the entering of your hook, it 
must not be at the head-end of the worm, but at 
the tail-end of him, that the point of your hook 
may come out toward the head-end; and, having 
drawn him above the arming of your hook, they 
put the point of your hook again into the ve 
head of the worm, till it come near to the place 
where the point of the hook first came out, ang 
then draw back that part of the worm that was 
above the shank or arming of your hook, and go 
fish with it. And if you mean to fish with two 
worms, then put the second on before you turn 
back the hook’s-head of the first worm. You can. 
not lose above two or three worms before you 
attain to what I direct you; and having attained it, 
you will find it very useful, and thank me for it; 
for you will run on the ground without tangling, 
Now for the Minnow or Penk: he is not easily 
found and caught till March, or in April, for then 
he appears first in the river ; nature having taught 
him to shelter and hide himself, in the winter, in 
ditches that be near to the river: and there both 
to hide, and keep himself warm, in the mud, or in 
the weeds, which rot not so soon as in a running 
river, in which place if he were in Winter, the 
distempered floods that are usually in that season 
would suffer him to take no rest, but carry him 
headlong to mills and weirs, to his confusion, 
And of these Minnows: first, you are to know, 
that the biggest size is not the best ; and next, that 
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middle size and the whitest are the best; and 


n you are to know, that your minnow must be so 
-on your hook, that it must turn round when ’tis 
wn against the stream; and that it may turn 
bly, you must put in on a big-sized hook, as I 
I now direct you, which is thus: Put your 
< in at his mouth, and out at his gill; then, 
ing drawn your hook two or three inches 
ond or through his gill, put it again into his 
ith, and the point and beard out at his tail ; 
| then tie the hook and his tail about, very 
tly, with a white thread, which will make it 
apter to turn quick in the water: that done, 
back that part of your line which was slack 


md time; I say, pull that part of your line 
¢, 80 that it shall fasten the head, so that the 
+ of the minnow shall be almost straight on 
r hook: this done, try how it will turn, by 
wing it cross the water or against a stream; 
if it do not turn nimbly, then turn the tail a 
¢ to the right or left hand, and try again, till 
rn quick, for if not, you are in danger to catch 
ing : for know, that it is impossible that it 
ld turn too quick. And you are yet to know 
in case you want a minnow, then a small 
a, or a stickle-bag, or any other small fish that 
‘turn quick, will serve as well. And you are 
fo know that you may salt them, and by that 
is keep them ready and fit for use three or 
days, or longer; and that, of salt, bay-salt is 
id here let me tell you, what many old ang- 
Know right well, that at some times, and in 
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some waters, a minnow is not to be got; and there. 
fore (let me tell you) I have, which I will show 
to you, an artificial minnow, that will catch a 
Trout as well as an artificial fly: and it was made 
by a handsome woman that had a fine hang 
and a live minnow lying by her: the mould a 
body of the minnow was cloth, and wrought upon; 
or over it, thus, with a sieadilats the back of jt 
with very sad French green silk, ‘and paler green 
silk towards the belly, shadowed as perfectly as 
you can imagine, just as you see a minnow: the 
belly was wrought also with a needle, and it was 
a part of it white silk, and another part of it 
with silver thread: the tail and fins were of a 
quill, which was shaven thin: the eyes were of 
two little black beads: and the head was so sha- 
dowed, and all of it so curiously wrought, and 
so exactly dissembled, that it would beguile any 
sharp-sighted Trout in a swift stream. And this 
minnow I will now show you (look, here it is), 
and, if you like it, lend it to you, to have two or three 
made by it; for they be easily carried about an 
angler, and be of excellent use ; for note, that a 
large Trout will come as fiercely at a minnow as 
the highest mettled hawk doth seize. on a par- 
tridge, or a greyhound on a hare. I have been 
told that a hundred and sixty minnows have been 
found in a Trout’s belly: either the Trout had 
devoured so many, or the miller that gave ita 
friend of mine had forced them down his throat 
after he had taken him. 

Now for flies; which is the third bait where- 
with Trouts are ‘usually taken. You are to know 
that there are so many sorts of flies as there be of 
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is: I will name you but some of them > as the 
fly, the stone-fly, the red-fly, the moor-fly, the 
y-fly, the shejl-fly, the cloudy or blackish- 
the flag-fly, the vine-fly: there be of flies 
rpillars, and canker-flies, and bear-flies ; and 
ed too many either for me to name, or for you 
member. And their breeding is so various 
wonderful, that I might easily amaze myself, 
tire you in a relation of them. 

d, yet, L will exercise your promised patience 
aying a little of the caterpillar, or the palmer- 
¢ worm: that by them you may guess what a 
< it were, in a discourse, but to run over those 
many flies, worms, and little living creatures, 
which the sun and summer adorn and beau- 
he river-banks and meadows, both for the 
ation and contemplation of us anglers ; plea- 
which, I think, myself enjoy more than any 
‘man that is not of my profession. 
ny holds an opinion, that many have their 
or being from a dew that in the spring falls 
the leaves of trees ; and that some kinds of 
are from a dew left upon herbs or flowers : 
others, from a dew left upon coleworts or 
ages: all which kinds of dews being thick- 
md condensed, are by the sun’s generative 
most of them, hatched, and in three days 
living creatures®: and these of several 


: doctrine of spontaneous or equivocal generation is 
hiversally exploded ; and all the phenomena that seem 
ort it are accounted for on other principles. See 
’s Phys. Theol. Chap. 15, and the authorities there 
As also Mr. Ray’s Wisdom of God manifested in 
rks of the Creation, 298, and Frank. Redi, De Gen, 
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shapes and colours ; some being hard and tough 
some smooth and are horned in their head, some 
in their tail, some have soft,.some none; some 
have hair, some none; some have sixteen feet 
some less, and some have none: but (as our Top. 
sel, in his History of Serpents, hath with great 
diligence observed) those which have none move 
upon the earth or upon broad leaves, their motion 
being not unlike to the waves of the sea. Some 
of them he also observes to be bred of the eggs of 
other caterpillars, and that these in their time turn 
to be butterflies ; and again, that their eggs turn 
the following year to be caterpillars’. And some 
affirm, that every plant has its particular fly oy 
caterpillar, which it breeds and feeds. I have 
seen, and may therefore affirm it, a green cater. 
pillar, or worm, as big as a small peascod, which 
had fourteen legs; eight on the belly, four under 
the neck, and two near the tail. It was found on 
a hedge of privet; and was taken thence, and 
put into a large box, and a little branch or two 
of privet put to it, on which I sawit feed as sharply 
as a dog gnaws a bone: it lived thus, five or six 
days, and thrived, and changed the colour two or 
three times, but by some neglect in the keeper of 
it, it then died, and did not turn toa fly: but if it 
had lived, it had doubtless turned to one of those 
flies that some call Flies of prey, which those that 
walk by the rivers may, in Summer, see fasten on 
smaller flies, and, I think, make them their food, 
10 Whoever is desirous of knowing more of Caterpillars, 
and of the several flies produced by them, may consult Joan- 


nes Goedartius De Insectis, with the Appendiz of Dr. Lister, 
Lond, 8vo. 1685. 
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g 


rey, Which be very large; so there be others, 
little, created, I think, only to feed them, and 
d out of I know not what; whose life, they 
nature intended not to exceed an hour!!; and 


hat there are creatures ‘‘ whose life nature irftended 
exceed an hour,” is, I believe, not so well agreed, as 
yere are some whose existence is determined in five or 
it is well known that the Ephemeron, that wonderful 
ace of the care and providence of God, lives but from 
| the evening till about eleven at night; during which 
t performs all the animal funetions ; for in the begin- 
of its life it sheds its coat ; and that being done, and the 
little animal thereby rendered light and agile, it spends the 
f its short time in frisking over the waters: the female 


| ler eggs, which are impregnated by the male; these, 
spread about, descend to the bottom by their own 
yy, and are hatched by the warmth of the sun into little 
which make themselves cases in the clay, and feed on 
ame without any need of parental care. Vide Ephem. 
translated by Dr. Tysson, from Swammerdam. See 
urham’s Phys. Theol. 247. 

jd to the truth of the assertion, that these short-lived ani- 
shed their coats, I myself am a witness; for being a 
z one summer evening, at about seven o’clock, I sud- 
observed my clothes covered with a number of very 
flies, of a whitish colour inclining to blue ; they conti- 
fixed while I observed those on my left arm wriggle 
bodies about, till at length they disengaged themselves 
their external coat, which they left, and flew away ; 
hat greatly astonished me was, that three whisks which 
f these creatures had at its tail, which were slenderer 
he finest hair, and, but for their whiteness, would have 
scarcely perceptible, were left as entire and unbroken 
2 less tender parts of the coat. 

he time when I was preparing for the press the first 
on of this hook, I met (in a book entitled The Art of 
ing improved in all its Parts, especially Fly-fishing, 
, Worcester, no date, by Richard Bowlker) with a rela- 
imilar to this ; which the author says was communicated 
m by a gentleman, an accurate observer of nature’s pro- 
ons; and giving credit to the assertion, I inserted it as 
tract from his book; but I have since discovered that 
ame had been communicated to the Royal Society by 
eter Collinson, a London tradesman, well known among 
lists and collectors of natural curiosities, in a Letter te 
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yet that life is thus made shorter by other flies, op 
by accident. 

’Tis endless to tell you what the curious Search. 
ers into nature’s productions have observeq of 


their secretary, which was read the 2Ist of January, 1744.5 
and is printed in the Philosophical Transactions foy 4)? 
year 1746, Numb. 481, page 329. “ 

The letter is miserably written; and, in respect of the style 
sO ungrammatical, and otherwise obscure, as to neeq suck 
interpolations as are here inserted, to render it in any degree’ 
intelligible. " 

The author, walking by the side of the river at Wine 
May 26, 1744, was shown the May-fly [conjectured to 
musca tripilis mentioned in Moufet, Insect. Theatr. p, 
and is questionless the gray drake], which (he says) lies all 
the year, but [except] a few days, in the bottom or sides of 
the river [we must suppose in its nymphatic state, like the 
cadis, straw-worm, and other species of the libella]; anq 
rising, when mature, to the surface of the water, splits its 
case, and appears an animal [a fly he must mean] ; having a 
slender body, and three long hairs at the tail, and four blackish 
veined transparent shining wings, the under much the smaller. 
and the upper having four black spots. He says, that having 
disengaged itself from its exwvia [i. e. the case abovemen,. 
tioned], of which, he adds, he saw innumerable floating on the 
water, the next business of this creature is flying about to fing 
a proper place to fix on, as trees, rushes, &c. ; and that havin 
fixed, it waits for another change, which in two or three days 
is completed, and which he thus describes ; ‘‘ The first hint 
I received of this wonderful operation [i. e. the second trans. 
formation], I took from the appearance of their exuvie (he 
must here mean their second exuvia hereafter mentioned] hang- 
ing on the hedges. Of these [not the exuwvia, but the flies], [ 
collected many ; and putting them into boxes, could easily 
discover when they were ready to put off their old clothes, 
though so lately put on.’ 

He says, he had the pleasure to show his friends one of 
these creatures, that he held on his finger all the while it per- 
formed this great work ; and that it was surprising to see the 
back part of the fly split open, and produce a new birth [i, e. 
a new fly], which left the case of the head, body, wings, legs, 
and even the three haired tail [of the old one] behind it. He 
adds, that after it had reposed itself awhile, it flew abroad 
with great briskness, to seek a mate. 

After an enumeration of some particulars which I choose 
to omit, he says, he observed that when the females were 


hester, 
be the 


= 
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worms and flies: but yet I shall tell you 
Ajdrovandus'*, our Topsel, and others, say 
-PALMER-WorMm, Caterpillar: that whereas 
; content themselves to feed on particular 
or leaves (for most think those very leaves 
ave them life and shape give them a parti- 
feeding and nourishment, and that upon 
they usually abide); yet he observes, that 
called a pilgrim, or palmer-worm, for his 
yvandering life, and various food; not con- 
‘himself, as others do, with any one certain 
for his abode, nor any certain kind of herb 
yer for his feeding, but will boldly and dis- 


nated, they left the males, and betook themselves to 
or here darting up and down, they were seen to 
cluster of eggs, which seemed a pale bluish speck, like 
drop of milk, as they [the specks] were sinking to 
tom of the river ; and that, then [when the flies had 
ected their eggs], by the elasticity of their tails, they 
up, and darted down again, continuing so to do till, 
hausted their stock of eggs, together with their 
they were able to rise no more, and became an easy 
e fish. This is the end of the females; but of the 
ys, that they never resort to the waters, but, after 
we done their office, drop down, languish, and die, 
the trees and bushes. 

‘onclusion of this letter, for I am tired of abridging it, 
in the author’s own words. ‘‘ They appear at six 
in the evening. On the 26th of May I perceived a 
it the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th, it was a sight very 
rand entertaining, to see the rivers teeming with in- 
ble pretty nimble flying animals, and almost every 
zar covered with them: when I looked up the air was 
hem as high as I could discern, and seemed so thick, 
ays in motion [the air he tells you, but he means the 
he like it seems when one looks up and sees the snow 
lown. And yet this wonderful appearance, in three 
days after the last of May, totally disappeared.” 
lysses Aldrovandus, a great physician and naturalist of 
t; he wrote a hundred and twenty books on several 
and a treatise De Piscibus, publishyd at Frank- 


~ 
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orderly wander up and down, and not en 
be kept to a diet, or fixed to a particular 

Nay, the very colours of caterpillars are, as on 
has observed, very elegant and beautiful. | shal} 
for a taste of the rest, describe one of them ; Which 
I will, some time the next month, show you feeg 
ing on a willow tree; and you shall fing him 
punctually to answer this very description: hi 
lips and mouth somewhat yellow: his eyes black 
as jet; his forehead purple; his feet and hindey 
parts green; his tail two-forked and black; the 
whole body stained with a kind of red Spots, which 
run along the neck and shoulder-blade, not unlike 
the form of St. Andrew’s cross, or the letter xX 
made thus cross-wise, and a white line drawn 
down his back to his tail; all which add much 
beauty to his whole body. And it is to me ob. 
servable, that at a fixed age this caterpillar ives 
over to eat, and towards Winter comes to bp 
covered over with a strange shell or crust, Called 
an aurelia: and so lives a kind of dead life, with. 
out eating, all the Winter'®. And as others of 
several kinds turn to be several kinds of flies and 
vermin, the Spring following ; so this caterpillar 
then turns to be a painted butterfly. 

Come, come, my scholar, you see the river stops 
our morning walk: and I will also here stop my 
discourse: only as we sit down under this honey- | 
suckle hedge, whilst I look a line to fit the rod 
that our brother Peter hath lent you, I shall, for 
a little confirmation of what I have said, repeat 
the observation of Du Bartas [6 Day]: 


3 View Sjr Fra. Bacon’s Exper. 728 and 90, in his Na 
tural History. 


dure to 
Place, 
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1, not contented to each kind to give 
d to infuse the virtue generative, 
lis Wise power made many creatures breed 
‘lifeless bodies, without Venus’ deed. | 


the Cold Humour breeds the Salamander, 
ho, in effect like to her birth’s commander, 

ith child with hundred winters, with her touch 
enches the fire, though glowing ne’er so much. 


‘in the fire, in burning furnace, springs 

e fly Perausta with the flaming wings ; 
ithout the fire it dies ; in it, it joys, 

ying in that which all things else destroys. 


y slow Bootes underneath him sees, 

e’ icy islands, goslings hatch’d of trees ; 

e fruitful leaves, falling into the water, 

e turn’d, ’tis known, to living fowls soon after. 


rotten planks of broken ships do change 

barnacles. O transformation strange ! 

as first a green tree ; then a broken hull; 

itely, a mushroom ; now, a flying gull. 

m. O my good master, this morning walk has 
spent to my great pleasure and wonder: but 
f, when shall I have your direction how to 
artificial flies, like to those that the Trout 
best; and, also how to use them ? 


ack : we will fish till nine ; and then go to 
fast. Go you to yon sycamore tree, and 
your bottle of drink under the hollow root of 
‘about that time, and in that place, we will 
a brave breakfast with a piece of powdered 
ind a radish or two, that I have in my fish 
we shall, I warrant you, make a good 
t, wholesome, hungry breakfast. And I will 
sive you direction for the making and using 
ur flies: and in the meantime, there is your 
id line: and my advice is, that you fish as 


5 


a 
you see me do, and let’s try which can catch th 
first fish. 7 

Ven. I thank you, master. I will obserye 
practise your directions as far as I am able, 

Pisc. Look you, scholar; you see I have hold 
of a good fish: I now see it isa Trout, [| Pray 
put that net under him; and touch not my line, fos 
if you do, then we break all. Well done, scholar. 
I thank you. : 

Now for another. Trust me, I have another 
bite. Come, scholar, come lay down your rod 
and help me to land this as you did the other, So 
now we shall be sure to have a good dish of fish 
for supper. 

Ven. Iam glad of that: but I have no fortune: 
sure, master, yours is a better rod and better tack. 
ling. 

Pisc. Nay, then, take mine; and I will fish 
with yours. Look, you, scholar, I have another, 
Come, do as you did before. And now I havea 
bite at another. Oh me! he has broke all: there’s 
half a line and a good hook lost. 

Ven. Ay, and a good Trout too. 

Pisce. Nay, the Trout is not lost; for pray take 
notice, no man can lose what he never had. 

Ven. Master, I can neither catch with the first 
nor second angle: I have no fortune. 

Pisc. Look you, scholar, I have yet another, 
And now, having caught three brace of Trouts, I 
will tell you a short tale as we walk towards our 
breakfast. A scholar, a preacher I should say, 
that was to preach to procure the approbation of 
a parish that he might be their lecturer, had got 
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his fellow pupil the copy of a sermon that 
first preached with great commendation by 
that composed it: and though the borrower 
yreached it, word for word, as it was at first, 
was utterly disliked as it was preached by 
cond to his congregation: which the sermon 
wer complained of to the lender of it: and 
thus answered : “I lent you, indeed, my fid- 
gut not my fiddlestick ; for you are to know, 
yery one cannot make music with my words, 
1 are fitted to my own mouth.” And so, my 
ar, you are to know, that as the ill pronunci- 
or ill accenting of words in a sermon spoils 
the ill carriage of your line, or not fishing 
to a foot in a right place, makes you lose 
labour: and you are to know, that though 
ave my fiddle, that is, my very rod and tack- 
i with which you see I catch fish, yet you 
not my fiddlestick, that is, you yet! have not 
to know how to carry your hand and line, 
iow to guide it to a right place: and this 
be taught you: for you are to remember, I 
you Angling is an art, either by practice or 
‘observation, or both. But take this for a 
When you fish for a Trout with a worm, let 
line have so much, and not more,lead than 
it the stream in which you fish; that is to 
lore in a great troublesome stream than ina 
ar that is quieter; as near as may be,,so 
as will sink the bait to the bottom, and keep 
‘in motion, and not more. 

- let’s say grace, and fall to breakfast. 
‘Say you, scholar, to the providence of an 


=-—---- 
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old angler? Does not this meat taste well? 4, d 
was not this place well chosen to eat it? fo; this 
sycamore tree will shade us from the sun’s heat 

Ven. All excellent good ; and my stomach ewe 
cellent good, too. And now I remember, and find 
that true which devout Lessius" says, “that Poor 
men and those that fast often have much more 
pleasure in eating than rich men and gluttongs 
that always feed before their stomachs are emp : 
of their last meat and call for more ; for by that 
means they rob themselves of that pleasure that 
hunger brings to poor men.” And I do seriously 
approve of that saying of yours, “that you haq 
rather be a civil, well governed, well grounded, 
temperate, poor angler, than a drunken lord,” 
but I hope there is none such. However, I am 
certain of this, that I have been at many very 
costly dinners that have not afforded me half the 
content that this has done; for which I thank 
God and you. 

And now, good master, proceed to your promised 
direction for making and ordering my artificial fly, 

Pisc. My honest scholar, I will do it; for it is 
a debt due unto you by my promise. And because 
you shall not think yourself more engaged to me 
than indeed you really are, I will freely give you 


14 Leonard Lessius, a very learned Jesuit, professor of 
divinity in the college of Jesuits, at Louvain: he was born at 
Antwerp, 1554 ; and became very famous for his skill in di- 
vinity, civil law, mathematics, physic, and history : he wrote 
several theological tracts, and a book entitled, Hygiasticon, 
seu vera ratio valetudinis bone, et vite ad extremam se- 
nectutem conservande. See Walton’s Life prefixed. From 
this tract of Lessius it is probable the passage in the text Is 
cited. He died 1623. 
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directions as were lately given to me by an 
enious brother of the angle, an honest man, 
a most excellent fly fisher. 

yu are to note, that there are twelve kinds of 
cial made Flies, to angle with upon the top 
1e water. Note, by the way, that the fittest 
on of using these is a blustering windy day, 
) the waters are so troubled that the natural 


e dun-fly, in March: the body is made of dun: 
; the wings of the partridge’s feathers,. The 
yD is another dun-fly: the body of black wool; 
the wings made of the black drake’s feathers, 
of the feathers under his tail. The THep is 
stone-fly, in April: the body is made of black 
|; made yellow under the wings and under 
tail, and so made with wings of the drake. 
FourTH is the ruddy-fly, in the beginning of 
; the body made of red wool, wrapt about 
| black silk ; and the feathers are the wings 
he drake; with the feathers of a red capon 
yhich hang dangling on his sides next to the 
_ The’ FirrH is the yellow or greenish fly, in 
likewise: the body made of yellow wool; 
the wings made of the red cock’s hackle or 
The sixru is the black-fly, in May also: 
body made of black wool, and lapped about 
ithe herle of a peacock’s tail; the wings are 
e of the wings of a brown capon, with his blue 
ers in his head. The seventy is the sad 
ow-fly, in June: the body is made of black 
, with a yellow list on either side; and the 
} taken off the wings of a buzzard, bound 
a N 


> 
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with black braked hemp. The EIGHTH is th, 
moorish-fly : made with the body of duskish wog}. 
and the wings made of the blackish mail of the 
drake. The ninrH is the tawny-fly, good untj 
the middle of June: the body made of tawny 
wool; the wings made contrary, one against the 
other, made of the whitish mail of the wild drake 
The TENTH is the wasp-fly, in July: the body made 
of black wool, lapt about with yellow silk ; the 
wings made of the feathers of the drake, or of 
the buzzard. The ELEVENTH is the shell-fly, goog 
in mid-July: the body made of greenish woo] 
lapt about with the herle of a peacock’s tail : and 
the wings made of the wings of the buzzard. The 
TWELFTH is the dark drake-fly, good in August; 
the body made with black wool, lapt about with 
black silk ; his wings are made with the mail of 
the black drake, with a black head. Thus have 
you a jury of flies, likely to betray and condemn 
all the trouts in the river. 
I shall next give you some other directions for 
fly-fishing, such as are given by Mr. Thomas Bar- 
ker'5, a gentleman that hath spent much time in 
fishing: but I shall do it with a little variation. 
15 It is supposed that the reader is by this time not wholly 
ignorant who this gentleman was, as mention is made of him 
in the Author’s Life. We havealready given the Dedication 
to his Art of Angling ; and here now follow some extracts 
from that humorous piece itself. Addressing himself to the 
noble lord to whom his book is dedicated, he thus begins: 
——“‘ Under favour, I will compliment, and put a case to 
your honour. I met with a man ; and upon our discourse he 
fell out with me, having a good weapon, but neither stomach 
nor skill: I say this man may come home by Weeping-cross ; 


I will cause the clerk to toll his knell. It is the very like 
case to the gentleman angler, that goeth to the river for his 
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rst, let your rod be light, and very gentle: I 
the best to be of two pieces '®, And lef not 
line exceed (especially for three or four 
next to the hook) I say, not exceed three 


M 


r hairs at the most; though you may fish a 
tronger above, in the upper part of your 


This angler hath neither judgment nor experience : 
y come home lightly laden’ at his leisure.”?>—___« 
at goeth to the river for his pleasure must understand, 
he cometh there, to set forth his tackle. The first 
ie must do, is to observe the wind and sun for DAY, 
gn, the stars, and the wanes of the air for Night, to 
th his tackles for day or night ; and accordingly to go 
easure, and some profit.” “ Now I am deter- 
to angle with ground-baits, and set my tackles to my 
id go to my pleasure. 1 begin at the pepcemoct part 
stream, carrying my line with an upright hand, feeling 
mmet running truly on the ground some ten inches 
e hook, plumming my line accordin to the swiftness 
tream I angle in; for one plummet will not serve for 
ams; for the true angling is, that the plummet run 
n the ground.”? —— 
—* My Lord sent to me, at sun-going-down, to provide 
ood dish of Trouts against the next morning, by six 
4 I went to the door to see how the wanes of the air 
ke to prove. I returned answer, that I doubted not, 
Iling, but to be provided at the time appointed. J] 
esently to the river, and it proved very dark; I threw 
ne of three silks and three hairs twisted, for the upper- 
rt; and a line of two hairs and two silks twisted, for 
er part—with a good large hook. I baited my hook 
0 lob-worms, the four ends hanging as meet as I could 
lem in the dark. I fell to angle. It proved very dark, 
Thad good sport; angling with the lob-worms as I do 
e flies, on the top of the water :—You shall hear the 
at the top of the water; then you must loose a slack 
yn to the bottom, as nigh as you can guess; then hold 
ne i the fish bite ; give time, there is no 
or there is not one amongst twenty 


ry our Rod, and also for a Fly-line, take the directions 
led in the Notes on Chap. xxi. 
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line: but if you can attain to angle with ong 
hair, you shall have more rises, and catch moyg 
fish. Now you must be sure not to cumber you, 
self with too long a line, as most do. And before 
you begin to angle, cast to have the wind on you, 
back ; and the sun, if it shines, to be before you: 
and to fish down the stream; and carry the point 


but doth gorge the bait: the least stroke you can strike fastens 
the hook, and makes the fish sure, letting the fish take a tury 
or two; you may take him up with your hands. The night 
began to alter and grow somewhat lighter ; I took off the lob 
worms, and set to my rod a white palmer-fly made of a lar 
hook: I had good sport for the time, until it grew lighter ; go 
I took off the white palmer, and set to a red palmer, made of 
a large hook : I had good sport until it grew very light: then 
I took off the red palmer, and set to a black palmer? I haq 
good sport, and made up the dish of fish. So I put up m 

tackles, and was with my lord at his time appointed for the 
service. rs , 

«These three flies, with the help of the lob-worms, serye 
to angle all the year for the night ; observing the times—as | 
have showed you—in this nightwork ; the white fly for dark. 
ness, the red fly in medio, and the black fly for lightness 
This is the true experience for angling in the night; whichis 
the surest angling of all, and killeth the greatest Trouts. Your 
lines may be strong, but must not be longer than your rod. 

““ Now, having taken a good dish of Trouts, I presented 
them to my lord. He having provided good company, com- 
manded me to turn cook, and dress them for dinner-—— 

——‘‘ There comes an honest gentleman, a familiar friend, 
to me—he was an angler—begins to compliment with me, and 
asked me how I did? when I had been angling? and demanded, 
in discourse, what was the reason I did not relate in my book 
the dressing of his dish of fish, which he loved? JZ pray you, 
Sir, what dish of Trouts was that ? He said, it was a dish 
of close-boiled Trouts, buttered with eggs. My answer was 
to him, that every scullion dresseth that dish against his 
will, because he cannot calvor them. I will tell you, in 
short : Put your Troats into the kettle when the kettle is set 
to the fire, and let them boil gently, as many cooks do ; and 
they shall boil close enough ; which is a good dish, buttered 
with eggs, good for ploughmen, but not for the palate. Sir, 
T hope I have given you satisfaction.” 


, 
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top of your rod downward, by which means 
shadow of yourself, and rod too, will be the 
t offensive to the fish; for the sight of any 
le amazes the fish, and spoils your sport, of 
ch you must take great care. 

n the middle of March, till which time a man 
ald not in honesty catch a Trout; or in April, 
> weather be dark or a little writiay or cloudy ; 
best fishing is with the PALMER-worM, of which 
: E spoke to you’; but of these there be divers 
1s, or at least of divers colours: these and the 
APLY are the ground of all fly-angling: which 
to be thus made: 

irst, you must arm your hook with the line, 
ie inside of it: then take your scissars, and 
so much of a brown mallard’s feather as,’in 
r own reason, will make the wings of it, you 
in g, withal, regard to the bigness or littleness 
our hook: then lay the outmost part of your 
her next to your hook; then the point of your 
her next the shank of your hook, and, having 
one, whip it three or four times about the 
c with the same silk with which your hook 
armed; and having made the silk fast, take 
hackle of a cock or capon’s neck, or a plover’s 
which is usually better: take off the one side 
he feather, and then take the hackle, silk or 
vel, gold or silver thread ; make these fast at 
gent of the hook, that is to say, below your 
ng: then you oust take the hackle, the silver 


i 


old thread, and work it up to the wings, 


17 See page 179. 


7 


Per 
shifting or still removing your finger as yoy tur 
the silk about the hook, and still looking, at eye,, 
stop or turn, that your gold, or what materials 
soever you make your fly of, do lie right and 
neatly; and if you find they do so, then whe 
you have made the head, make all fast: and then 
work your hackle up to the head, and make that 
fast: and then with a needle, or pin, divide the 
wing into two; and then with the arming sj); 
whip it about cross-ways betwixt the wings: ang 
then with your thumb you must turn the point o¢ 
the feather towards the bent of the hook; ang 
then work three or four times about the shank of 
the hook ; and then view the proportion ; and jg 
all be neat, and to your liking, fasten. 

I confess, no direction can be given to make a 
man of a dull capacity able to make a fly wel]. 
and yet I know this, with a little practice, wil] 
help an ingenious angler in a good degree. But 
to see a fly made by an artist in that kind is the 
best teaching to make it. And, then, an ingenious 
angler may walk by the river, and mark what 
flies fall on the water that day; and catch one of 
them, if he sees the Trouts leap at a fly of that 
kind: and then having always hooks ready-hung 
with him, and having a bag also always with 
him, with bear’s hair, or the hair of a brown or 
sad-coloured. heifer, hackles of a cock or capon, 
several coloured silk and crewel to make tlie 
body of the fly, the feathers of a drake’s head, 
black or brown sheep’s wool, or hog’s wool or 
hair, thread of gold and of silver; silk of several 
colours (especially sad-coloured, to make the fly’s 
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}): and there be also other coloured feathers, 
of little birds and of speckled fowl'*: I say, 


the Author not having particularly enumerated the Ma- 
| necessary for Fly-making, it will not be improper, 
for all, to do it here. And, first, you must be provided 
pear’s hair of divers colours; as gray, dun, light and 
coloured, bright brown and that which shines; also 
’s hair, dark, light, and of a colour between both : badger’s 
yrfur: spaniel’s hair from behind the ear, lightand dark 
a, blackish, and black: hog’s down, which may be had 
Christmas, of butchers, or rather of those that make 
|; it should be plucked from under the throat, and other 
ces of the hog ; and must be of the following colours, 
plack, red, whitish, and sandy; and for other colours, 
may get them dyed at a dyer’s: seal’s fur is to be had at 
unk-makers ; get this also dyed of the colours of cow’s 
ealf’s hair, in all the different shades, from the light to 
rkest brown; you will then never need cow’s or calf’s 
both which are harsh, and will never work kindly, nor 
undsomely ; get also mohairs, black, blue, purple, white, 
t; Isabella, which colour is described in a note on Cot- 
Flies for March ; Philomot, from feuille mort, a dead 
_ yellow, and orange: camlets, both hair and worsted, 
yellow, dun, light and dark brown, red, violet, purple, 
orse-flesh, pink, and orange colours. Some recommend 
of abortive colts and calves; but seal’s fur, dyed as 
is much better, 
piece of an old Turkey carpet will furnish excellent 
ng: untwist the yarn, and pick out the wool, carefully 
rating the different colours, and lay it by. 
ae use for dubbing, barge-saily concerning which, the 
is to know, that the sails of west-country and other 
, when old, are usually converted into tilts, under which — 
} is almost a continual smoke arising from the fire and 
team of the beef-kettle, which all such barges carry, and 
th in time dyes the tilt of a fine brown; this would be 
lent dubbing, but thatthe material of thesesails is sheep’s 
1, which soaks in the water, and soon becomes very heavy : 
fer, get of this as many different shades as you can: and 
‘seal’s fur and hog-wool dyed to match them ; which, by 
m they are more turgid, stiff, and light, and so float better, 
in most cases, to be preferred to worsted, crewels, and, 
ed, to every other kind of wool: and observe, that the 
wool is best for large, and the seal’s fur for small flies. 
et also furs of the following animals, viz. the squirrel, par- 
larly from his tail; fox-cub, from the tail, where it is 
yny and of an ash-colour; an old fox; an oldotter; otter- 
); badger; fulimart, or filmert; a hare, from the neck, 
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having those with him in a bag’, and tryin 
make a fiy, though he miss at first, yet shall he at 


where it is of the colour of withered fern; and, above aj} t 
yellow fur of the martern, from off the gills or spots mh 
the jaws. All these, and almost every other kind of fyy me! 
easily got at the furrier’s. ? ane 
Hachles are a very important article in fly-making ; 

are the long slender feathers that hang from the head of a ¢. md 
down his neck ; there may also be fine ones got from neay pj 
tail; be careful that they are not too rank, which they en 
when the fibres are more than half an inch long, and for soul 
purposes these are much too big: be provided with these : 

the following colours, viz. red, dun, yellowish, white, orange 
and perfect black; and whenever you meet, alive or deaq’ 
with the cock of the game breed, whose hackle is of a stron 
brown-red, never fail to buy him : but observe, that the feather, 
of acock chicken, be they ever so fine for shape and colour, are 
good for little ; for they are toodowny and weak to stand erect 
after they are once wet, and so are those of the Bantam-cock 

Feathers are absolutely necessary for the wings and other 
parts of flies: get therefore feathers from the back and other 
parts of the wild mallard, or drake ; the feathers of a partridge 

especially those red ones that are in the tail ; feathers from g 
cock-pheasant’s breast and tail; the wings of a blackbird, a 
brown hen, of a starling, a jay, a land-rail, a throstle, a field. 
fare, and a water-coot; the feathers from the crown of the 
pewit, plover, or lapwing; green and coppercoloured pea. 
cock’s, and black ostrich, herle ; feathers from a heron’s neck 
and wings. And remember, that, in most instances, where 
the drake’s or wild mallard’s feather is hereafter [in the text] 

_ directed, that from a starling’s wing will do much better, as 
being of a finer grain, and less spungy. 

_ Be provided with marking-silk of all colours; fine, but 
very strong, flaw-silk ; gold and silver flatted wire, or twist ; 
a sharp knife ; hooks of all sizes; hog’s bristles for loops to 
your flies ; shoe-maker’s wax ; a large needle to raise your 
dubbing, when flatted with working ; and a small, but sharp 
pair of scissars. ' 

And lastly, if any materials required in the subsequent Lists 
of Flies may have been omitted in the foregoing Catalogue, 
be careful to add them to your former stock, as often as you 
shall find any such omissions. 

Remember, with all your dubbing to mix bear’s hair and 
hog’s wool, which are stiff, and not apt to imbibe the water, 
as the fine furs and most other kind of dubbing do; and re- 
member also, that martern’s fur is the best yellow you can use, 

19 The use of a Bag is attended with many inconveniences ; 
of which, the mixing and wasting your materials are not the 
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hit it better, even to sucha perfection as none 
yell teach him. And if he hit to make his fly 
, and have the luck to hit, also, where there 
we of Trouts, a dark day, and a right wind, 
catch such store of them as will encourage 


to prevent which, the following method is recommended: 
a piece of fine-grained parchment, of seven inches by 
and fold it so that the size and proportion of it will be 
fa small octavo volume ; then open it, and through the 
af, with a sharp penknife and a ruler, make three cross 
it the same proportionable distance, and with a needle 
ik stitch the two leaves together : let each of the margins 
if an inch at least. 
n, With a pair of compasses, take the distance from A 
and set it on the middle of a small piece of parchment ; 
ewise set on the same distance tothe right and left ; and 
h extremity cut off, with a penknife and ruler, the spare 
zent, observing that the sides are exactly parallel. 
out a quarter of an inch from the top, make a cut 
h the first and third divisions, and with a pair of scissars 
ut the loose pieces. 
areful that the cuts, and indeed all your work, are ex- 


f the parchment, so cut as before ; and press the folds 
a folding-stick : and you have one pocket, which put 
e first partition. 

ue the same methed with the small pockets, and those 
: other partitions ; and in this manner proceed till you 
completed six leaves, which are to make the first of 
book. The larger of these po¢kets are to hold hog’s 


hich are those of the martern, fox-cub, &e. 
each of the six divisions, in every leaf, with a sadler’s 
v punch, make ahole : to which end, take a thin narrow 
beech, or any hardish wood: and when the pocket is 
lace, put the stick down into the pocket, and, observing 
ntre of the division, give the punch a smart blow with 
let: these holes will show what is contained in each of 
ets. 
next leaf may be single; stitch it across with double 
agonally, and cross those stitches with others, and the 
3 will be of a lozenge-shape; let the stitches be half an 
a length; into these you are to tuck your dubbing, when 
‘ready for use. 


ve 


Next leaf should be doubled, stitched with a margin as 


al’s fur, and bear’s hair ; and the smaller, the finer 
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Py, 
him to grow more and more in love with ¢ 
of fly-making. 

Ven. But, my loving master, if any wing wi 
not serve, then I wish I were in Lapland, to bu 
a good wind of one of the honest witches, that 
sell so many winds there, and so cheap, 


he art 


the others: and through the first fold cut a lozenge 
the size will allow of : into this you may tuck thr 
wings of small birds, as the starling, the land-rail, t 
&c. At the back of this leaf, sew two little parchment strane 
of half an inch wide, very strong; through which put a small’ 
but very neat and sharp pair of scissars, 2 

You may, on another single leaf, make four or five Cross-bar 
of long stitches; through which, as well on the back as the 
fore-side, you may put large feathers, namely, those of a cock, 
pheasant’s tail, a ruddy-brown hen, &c. 7 

The next three leaves should be double ; stitch them throy h 
the middle, from side to side ; and with the compasses descrite 
a circle of about an inch and a half diameter: cut out the 
parchment within the circle. Under some of the margins 
when the leaves are stitched together, you may tuck peacock’ 
and ostrich herle ; and in others lay neatly the golden feathers 
of a pheasant’s breast, and the gray and dyed yellow mail of 
a mallard. 

Three double leaves more, with only two large pockets jy 
each, may be allotted for silk of various colours, gold anq 
silver twist, and other odd things. The other leaves you ma 
fill with land-rail’s and other small feathers, plover’ 
and red and black hackles. 

The first and last leaves of your book may be double, stitched 
in the middle from side to side, but open at the edges ; which 
will leave you four pockets like those of a common pocket. 
book ; into which you may put hooks, and a small piece of 
wax, wrapped in a bit of glove-leather. 

To the page that contains the mixed dubbings, there should 
be an Index, referring to every division contained in it, and 
a nya what fly each mixture is for. 

hen your book is thus prepared, send it to the binder 
with directions to bind it as strong as possible ; let him leave 
a flap to one of the boards, and fasten to ita yard of ribbon 
to tie it. 

The usefulness and manifold conveniences of a book are 
apparent; and whoever will be at the pains of making sucha 
oue as this, will find it greatly preferable to a magazine-bag. 


. 


» a bj a 
ee or foe 
he throstle 


8 tops, 


¥ 
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sc. Marry, scholar, but I would not be there, 
deed from under this tree: for look how it 
as to rain, and by the clouds, if I mistake not, 
hall presently have a smoking shower; and 
fore sit close ; this sycamore-tree will shelter 
and I will tell you, as they shall come into 
mind, more observations of fly-fishing for a 


it first for the winD: you are to take notice 
of the winds the south wind is said to be the 
_ One observes, that 

_ ——-—— when the wind is south, 

It blows your bait into a fish’s mouth. 

xt to that, the west wind is believed to be 
yest: and having told you that the east wind 
2 worst, I need not tell you which wind is 
est in the third degree: and yet (as Solomon 
rves), that “he that considers the wind shall 
r sow ;” so he that busies his head too much 
it them, if the weather be not made extreme 
by an east wind, shall be a little supersti- 
+; for as it is observed by some, that “there 
) good horse of a bad colour;” so I have ob- 
d, that if it be a cloudy day, and not extreme 
let the wind sit in what corner it will and 
is worst, I heed it not. And yet take this 
tule, that I would willingly fish, standing 
e lee-shore: and you are to take notice, that 
sh lies or swims nearer the bottom, and in 
r water, in Winter than in Summer; and 
learer the bottom in any cold day, and then 
learest the lee-side of the water. | 

tI promised to tell you more of the Fly-fish- 
or a Trout; which I may have time enough 
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to do, for you see it rains May-butter. First 4, 
a MAy-FLy: you may make his body with greenish 
coloured crewel, or willowish colour ; darkeniy 
it in most places with waxed silk ; or ribbed With 
black hair; or, some of them, ribbed with Silver 
thread; and such wings, for the colour, as you 
see the fly to have at that season, nay, at thay 
very day on the water. Or you may make the 
OAK-FLY: with an orange, tawny, and black 
ground ; and the brown of a mallard’s feather fo, 
the wings”, And you are to know, that thege 
two are most excellent flies, that is, the May-fly 
and the Oak-fly. 

And let me again tell you, that you keep as fay 
from the water as you can possibly, whether yoy 
fish with a fly or worm ; and fish down the stream, 
And when you fish with a fly, if it be possible, let 
no part of your line touch the water?', but your 
fly only; and be still moving your fly upon the 
water, or casting it into the water, you yourself 
being also always moving down the stream. 

Mr. Barker commends several sorts of the pal- 
mer-flies; not only those ribbed with silver and 
gold, but others that have their bodies all made 
of black; or some with red, and a red hackle, 


20 Some dub the Oak-fly, with black wool, and Isabella- 
coloured mohair, and bright-brownish bear’s hair, warped on 
with yellow silk, but the head of an ash-colour ; others dub it 
with an orange, tawny, and black ground; others with blackish 
wool and gold twist; the wings of the brown of a mallard’s 
feather. Bowlker, in his Art ef Angling, p. 63, says, “The 
body may be made of a bittern’s feather, and the wings of the 
feather of a woodcock’s wing.”’ 

21 This is impossible, unless you dib with the artificial as 
with the natural fly, which is never practised. The method 
of throwing or casting is more particularly treated of, in the 
notes on Chap. v. Part u. 
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may also make the Hawrnorn-FLy : which 
, black, and not big but very small, the smaller 
etter. Or the oak-fly ”, the hody of which 
ange colour and black crewel, with a brown 
. Or a fly made witha pencodlt s feather is 


ht or clear day: and lastly note, that you are 
pair upon any occasion to your magazine-bag ; 
uponany occasion, vary and make them lighter 
idder, according to your fancy, or the day. 


yee the preceding page. 

brother of the angle must always be sped 
ith three black Fae Hy and also two red ; 

nd all made with hackles. In a cloudy day, 
Ny piney weather, ene you may : 


», tide none, but the eet 
every month, one,” is a pitiful lie. 


ie black Hawthorn-fly must be very small ; 

d the sandy hog’s hair is, sure, best of all 

or the mallard-win 0 May-fly, and peacock’s train, 
ll look like the flesh-fly), to kill Trout amain. 


he Oak-fly is good, if it have a brown wing, 
as the grasshopper, that in July doth sing : 

ith a green body make him, on a middle sized hook, 
when you have catch’d fish, then play the good cook. 


we more, my good brother, I’ll speak in thy ear: 

09’s, red cow’s, and bear’s wool, to font best appear : 
dso doth your fur, if rightly it fall: 

t always remember, Make two, and make all. 

i A specimen of Mr. Barker’s poctry ! 


> 
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And now I shall tell you, that the fishin 
a NATURAL-FLY .is excellent, and affords 
pleasure. They may be found thus: the Mq Ufly 
usually in and about that month, near to the rive, 
side, especially against rain: the Oak-fly, on the 
butt or body of an oak or ash, from the beginnin 
of May to the end of August; itis a brownish 4 
and easy to be found, and stands usually with his 
head downward, that is to say, towards the root 
of the tree™: the small black-fly, or Hawthorn-p, 


is to be had on any hawthorn bush after the leaves 


& with 
much 


*4 The Oak-fly is known also by the names of the Ash-f 
and the Wootlcock-fly ; and in Shropshire it is called the Can 
non or Downhill-fly, Bowlker, in his Art of Angling, page 
63, says: “This fly, as I have lately been informed by a gen. 
tleman of veracity, is bred in those little balls which grow on | 
the boughs of large oaks, commonly called oak-apples ; Which 
he accidentally discovered, by opening several of these balls 
which had been gathered in the winter, and brought into the 
house ; in each of which was found the cannon-fly, some of 
which being enlivened by the warmth of the room immediate] 
took flight, and fixed in the window with the head downwards 
the position they observe on the trees.” , 

This discovery, by which the formation of galls is accounteg 
for, as well as the substances abovementioned, was made lon 
ago by the sagacious Malpighi, who had with great diligence 
attended to the operations of insects in the act of depositing 
their eggs: and in his treatise De Gallis, he describes the 
hollow instrument wherewith many flies are provided, with 
which they perforate the tegument of leaves, fruits, or buds, 
and through the hollow of it inject their eggs into the wounds 
which they have made, where, in process of time, they hatch 
and are nourished ; and this he beheld one of these insects 
doing in the bud of an oak. See Malpighi, De Gallis, page 
47. See also Dr. Plot’s History of Staffordshire, 224. 

And Dr. Derham says, he himself ‘* had once the good for- 
tune to see an oak-ball ichneumon strike its terebra into an 
oak-apple divers times, no doubt to my & its eggs therein.” 
Phys. Theol. Book viii. Chap. 6, Note bb. 

There is no comparison between the first of these authorities 
and those of the two persons last mentioned : but it is pleasing 
to apply the accidental discoveries of unlearned men to the 
confirmation of hypotheses of which they are ignorant. 
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jome forth, With these and a short line (as 
owed to angle for a Chub’%), you may dape 
rop, and also with a grasshopper, behind a 
or in any deep hole ; still making it to move 
ue top of the water as if it were alive, and 
keeping yourself out of sight, you shall cer- 
y have sport if there be Trouts ; yea, ina hot 
but especially in the evening of a hot day, 
will have sport. 

ad now, scholar, my direction for fly fishing is 
d with this shower, for it has done raining. 
now look about you, and see how pleasantly 
neadow looks; nay, and the earth smells as 
tly too. Come let me tell you what holy 
Herbert says of such days and flowers as 
,and then we will thank God that we enjoy 
,and walk to the river and sit down quietly, 
ry to catch the other brace of Trouts. 

s weet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 


‘Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
oN for thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
root is ever in its grave, 
and thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie ; 

fy music shows you have your closes, 
‘a and all must die. 
nly a sweet and virtuous soul, 
dike season’d timber, never gives, 

ut when the whole world turns to coal, 
S| then chiefly lives. 


I thank you, good master, for your good 
on for fly fishing, and for the sweet enjoy- 
2% See page 138, 


s 


PLY, 
ment of the pleasant day, which is so far Spent 
without offence to God or man: and I thank a 
for the sweet close of your discourse with }, 
Herbert’s verses; who, I have heard, loved ang. 
ling; and I do the rather believe it, because he 
had a spirit suitable to anglers, and to those pric 
mitive Christians that you love, and have so much 
commended. 

Pisc. Well, my loving scholar, and J am pleaseq 
to know that you are so well pleased with my 
direction and discourse. 

And since you like these verses of Mr. Hey. 
bert’s so well, let me tell you what a reverenq 
and learned divine that professes to imitate hin 
(and has indeed done so most excellently), hath 
writ of our book of Common Prayer; which | 
know you will like the better, because he is a 
friend of mine, and Iam sure no enemy to angling %, 


What! prayer by the Book? and common? Yes? why not? 
The spirit of grace - 
And supplication 
Is not left free alone 
For time and place, 
But manner too: TO READ, OR SPEAK, by rote, 
Is all alike to him that prays, 
In’s heart, what with his mouth he says. 
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26 This passage goes very near to unfold to us a secret in 
literary history, viz. the name of the author of the Synagogue, 
a collection of poems, suppletory to that of Mr. George Her- 
bert’s entitled the J’emple., For we see “‘ Ch. Harvie” sub- 
scribed to the ensuing EULOGIUM on the Common Prayer, 
WHICH is also to be found in the Synagogue. And I find in 
the Athen. Oxon. Vol. 1. 267. a Christopher Harvey; a 
Master of Arts, Vicar of Clifton, in Warwickshire ; born in 
1597, and who lived to 1663, and perhaps after. Further, the 
second copy of commendatory verses, prefixed to this book, 
has the subscription “‘ Ch. Harvie, M.A.” The presumption, 
therefore, is very strong, that both were written by the Chris 
topher Harvey abovementioned. At the end of the Synagogue 
are some verses subscribed ‘Iz, Wa.’’ 
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j that in private, by themselves alone, 
Do pray, may take 

What liberty they please, 

In choosing of the ways 
Wherein to make 

soul’s most intimate affections known 

fo Him that sees in secret, when 

‘h’ are most conceal’d from other men. 


e that unto others leads the way 

In public prayer, 

Should do it so, 

As all, that hear, may know 

They need not fear 

ne their hearts unto his tongue, and say 
en ; not doubt they were betray’d 

o blaspheme, when they meant to have pray’d. 


‘i 


d why should not 

That which authority 
Prescribes, esteemed be 

Advantage got? 
prayer. be yood, the commoner the better ; 
rayer in the Church’s worps as well 
$ SENSE, of all prayers bears the bell27, 
rf Cu. Harvie. 


d now, scholar, I think, it will be time to re- 
to our angle rods, which we left in the water 


hese verses were written at or near the time when the 
jy was abolished by an ordinance of parliament, and 
it was agitating, as a theological question, whether, of 
9, preconceived or extemporary prayer be most agree- 
the sense of Scripture? In favour of the former, I have 
it asserted by a very eloquent person, and one of the 
Writers both in prose and verse now living, that he 
without premeditation, could address his Maker in 

to his conceptions ; and that of all written com- 
i he had found that of prayer to be the most difficult. 
Same opinion is a very eminent prelate of this day ; 
ing himself an excellent judge of literature), in a 
ition on the subject, declared it to me, at the same 
ying, that, excepting those in the Liturgy, he looked 
rayers of Dr. Jeremy Taylor, that occur in the course 


v KS, as by far the most eloquent and energetic of any 
inguage, 


oO 


4 
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to fish for themselves ; and you shall chose which 
shall be yours ; and it is an even lay, one of them 
catches. 

And, let me tell you, this kind of fishing wit}, 
a dead rod, and laying night hooks, are like put, 
ting money to use; for they both work for the 
owners when they do nothing but sleep, or eat, oy 
rejoice, as you know we have done this last hoy; 
and sat as quietly and as free from cares under 
this sycamore, as Virgil’s Tityrus and his Melj. 
boeus did under their broad beech tree. No life 
my honest scholar, no life so happy and so plea. 
sant as the life of a well governed angler; foy 
when the lawyer is swallowed up with business, 
and the statesman is preventing or contriving 
plots, then we sit on cowslip banks, hear. the 
birds sing, and possess ourselves in as much qui- 
etness as these silent silver streams, which we 
now see glide so quietly by us. Indeed, my good 
scholar, we may say of angling, as Dr. Boteler® 
said of strawberries, “ Doubtless God could have 
made a better berry, but doubtless God never did ;” 
and so (if I might be judge), “God never did 
make a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than 
angling.” 

28 The person here mentioned I take to be Dr. William 
Butler, an eminent physician of our author’s time, styled by 
Fuller, in his Worthies, Suffolk, 67, the Aisculapius of the 
age: he invented a medical drink, called ‘ Dr. Butler’s 
Ale,” which, if not now, was a very few years ago sold at 
certain houses in London, that had his head for a sign. One 
of these was in Ivy Lane, and another in an alley leading 
from Coleman Street to Basinghall Street. He was a great 
humorist ; a circumstance in his character which, joined to 


his reputation for skill in his profession, might contribute to 
render him popular. 
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‘ll tell you, scholar; when I sat last on this 
prose bank, and looked down these meadows, 
jought of them as Charles the emperor did of 
city of Florence : “that they were too pleasant 
2 looked on, but only on holidays.” As I 
1 sat on this very grass, I turned my present 


ights into verse: ’twas a Wish, which Vl 
zat to you’; 


THE ANGLER’S WISH. 


Tin these flowery meads would be: 

_ These crystal streams should solace me} 
_ To whose harmonious bubbling noise 

I with my angle would rejoice : 

_ Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 


Court his chaste mate to acts of love: 


Or, on that bank, feel the west wind 

_ Breathe health and plenty : please my mind, 
To see sweet dewdrops kiss these flowers, 
And then wash’d off by April showers ; 
Here, hear my Kenna sing a song * ; 
there, see a blackbird feed her young, 


* Like Hermit poor. 


Ve have here little less than Walton's own word for it, 
- following beautiful Stanzas are of his writing. That 
d in his mind a vein of poetry is noted in our Life of 
lo which let me add, that the name of his supposed 
ss “‘ Kenna,” seems clearly to be formed from the 
n-hame of his wife, which was KEN. 

ye see, by the author’s reference to the margin, that he 
to hear Kenna, his mistress, sing the song, “ Like 
poor.” This song was set to music by Mr. Nich. 
re, an eminent master of Walton’s time (who, we are 


lection of his airs, in folio, 1609; but Laneare’s com- 
is preferred. 

€ is no doubt but that this song was (and probably with 

alton) a favourite one ; for, some years after the Resto- 

‘the three first words of it were become a phrase. The 
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Or a leverock build her nest : 
Here, give my weary spirits rest, 
‘And raise my low-pitch’d thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love : 
Thus, free from lawsuits and the noise 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice : 


Or, with my Bryan®! and a book, 
Loiter long days near Shawford-brook® ; 
There sit by him, and eat my meat, 
There see the sun both rise and set; 
There bid good morning to next day ; 
There meditate my time away ; 

And angle on; and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 


When I had ended this composure, I left this 
place, and saw a brother of the angle sit under 
that honeysuckle hedge, one that will prove worth 
your acquaintance. Isat down by him, and pre. 


affected writer of the Life of the Lord-keeper Guildforg 
page 212 of that book, speaking of Sir Job Charleton, then 
chief-justice of Chester, says, he wanted to speak with the 
King ; and went to Whitehall, where, returning from his 
walk in St. James’s park, he must pass; and there he sat him 
down, “ like hermit poor.” And I also find, among the 
poems of Mr. Phineas Fletcher, hereafter mentioned, a me. 
taphrase of the xliid Psalm; which, we are told, may be 
sung to the tune of “ Like hermit poor.” Further, we meet 
with an allusion to this song in Hudibras, Part. 1 Canto ii, 
line 1169. 


‘‘That done, they ope the trap-door gate, 
And let Crowdero down thereat; 
Crowdero making doleful face, 

Like hermit poor in pensive place.’’ 


31 A friend conjectures this to be the name of his favourite 


dog. 

32 Shawford brook, th of the river Sow, running through 
the very land which Walton bequeathed in his will to the 
corporation of Stafford to find coals for the poor: the right of 
fishery in which attaches to this little estate. 

The house, described by Walton in his will, is now divided. 
The brook is a beautiful winding stream, and the situation 
such as would be likely to create admiration in a mind like 
Walton’s. 
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tly we met with an accidental piece of merri- 
at, which I will relate to you, for it rains still. 
On the other side of this very hedge sat a gang 
sipsies ; and near to them sat a gang of beggars. 
e gipsies were then to divide all the money 
t had been got that week, either by stealing 
sn or poultry, or by feivbnibes -telling or legerde- 
in; or, indeed, by any other sleights and se- 
ts belonging to their mysterious government. 
d the sum that was got that week proved to be 
twenty and some odd shillings. The odd 
ley was agreed to be distributed amongst the 
r of their own corporation : and for the remain- 
twenty shillings, that was to be divided unto 
r gentlemen gipsies, according to their several 
rees in their commonwealth. 
ad the first or chiefest gipsy was, by consent, 
ave a third part of the twenty shillings ; which 
men know is 6s. 8d. 
the second was to have a fourth part of the 20s. 
ch all men know to be 5s. 
he third was to have a fifth part of the 20s. 
ch all men know to be 4s. | 
he fourth and last gipsy was to have a sixth 
t of the 20s, which all men know to be 38. 4d. 
As, for example, 

3 times 6s. 8d... is .. 20s. 
And so is 4 times 5s. .... 20s. 
_ And so is 5 times 4s, .... 20s. 
And so is 6 times 3s. 4d. . 20s. 
nd yet he that divided the money was so very 
sy, that though he gave to every one init 


I 
i) 
fi) 


| 
| 
| 
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As for example, 


orans 
RPoomA 


make but...... 19 0 
But now you shall know, that when the foy, 
gipsies saw that he had got one shilling by qj. 
viding the money though not one of them knew 
any reason to demand more, yet, like lords anq 
courtiers, every gipsy envied him that was the 
gainer; and wrangled with him; and every one 
said the remaining one shilling belonged to him ; 
and so they fell to so high a contest about it, as 
none that knows the faithfulness of one gipsy to 
another will easily believe; only we that have lived 
these last twenty years are certain that money 
has been able to do much mischief. However, 
the gipsies were too wise to go to law, and did 
therefore choose their choice friends Rook and 
Shark and our late English Gusman*’, to be their 
arbitrators and umpires. And so they left this 
honeysuckle hedge, and went to tell fortunes and 
cheat, and get more money and lodging in the next 
village. 
When these were gone we heard as high a 
33 Alluding to a work that appeared a few years before, 
entitled “ The English Gusman, or, The History of that un- 
aralleled Thief, James Hind,’ written by George Fidge, 4to. 
ond. 1652. 
Hind made a considerable figure at the time of the great 
rebellion, and fought, both at Worcester and Warrington, on 


the king’s side. He was arrested by order of the Parliament 
in 1651. 
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tention amongst the beggars, whether it was 
jest to rip a cloak, or to unrip a cloak? One 
gear aflirmed it was all- one: but that was 
ied, by asking her, If doing and undoing were 
one? Then another said, ’twas easiest to unrip 
loak ; for that was to letitalone; but she was 
wered, by asking her how she unripped it if she 
it alone? and she confessed herself mistaken. 
ese and twenty such like questions were pro- 
ed and answered, with as much beggarly logic 
[earnestness as was ever heard to proceed from 
mouth of the most pertinacious schismatic; 
| sometimes all the beggars (whose number 
neither more nor less than the poets’ nine 
ges) talked all together about this ripping and 
‘ipping ; and so lond that not one heard what 
other said: but, at last, one beggar craved 
lience: and told them that old father Clause, 
om Ben Jonson in his Beggar’s Bush**, created 
g of their corporation, was to lodge at an ale- 
ase called Catch-her-by-the-way, not far from 
Itham Cross, and in the high road towards 
ndon ; and he therefore desired them to spend 
nore time about that and such like questions, 
‘refer all to father Clause at night, for he was 
upright judge, and in the meantime draw cuts, 
at song should be next sung, and who should 
fit. They all agreed to the motion; and the lot 
to her that was the youngest and veriest virgin 
he company. And she sung Frank Davison’s 
g, which he made forty years ago; and all the 
The comedy of The Royal Merchant, or, Beggar’ s 


h, was written by Beaumont ‘and Fletcher, and not by 
(Jonson. It has also been attributed wholly to Fletcher. 
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others of the company joined to sing the burthen 
with her. The ditty was this: butfirstthe burthe, . 


Bright shines the sun, play, beggars, play : 
Here’s scraps enough to serve to-day. 


What noise of viols is so sweet, 
As when our merry clappers ring? 

What mirth doth want when beggars meet; 
A beggar’s life is for a king. 

Eat, drink, and play: sleep when we list ; 

Go where we will, so stocks be miss’d. 
Bright shines the sun, play, beggars, play: 
Here’s scraps enough to serve to-day. 


The world is ours, and ours alone; 
For we alone have world at will. 

We purchase not: all is our own; 
Both fields and streets we beggars fill. 
Play, beggars, play; play, beygars, play; 
Here’s scraps enough to serve to-day. 


A hundred herds of black and white 
Upon our gowns securely feed, 
And yet if any dare us bite, 
He dies, therefore, as sure as creed. 
Thus beggars lord it as they please, 
And only beggars live at ease. 
Bright shines the sun, play, beggars, play ; 
Here’s scraps enough to serve to-day. 


Ven. I thank you, good master, for this piece 
of merriment, and this song, which was well 
humoured by the maker, and well remembered 
by you. 

Pisc. But, I pray, forget not the catch which 
you promised to make against night; for our coun- 
tryman, honest Coridon, will expect your catch, 
and my song, which I must be forced to patch up, 
for it is so long since I learnt it, that I have forgot 
a part of it. But, come, now it hath done raining, 
let’s stretch our legs a little in a gentle walk to 
the river, and try what interest our angles will 
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us for lending them so long to be used by 
Trouts ; lent them, indeed, like usurers, for 
profit and their destruction. 

gn. Oh me! look you, master, a fish! a fish ! 
alas, master, I have lost her! 

isc. I marry, Sir, that was a good fish indeed : 

had had the luck to have taken _up that rod, 

tis twenty to one he should not have broke 
line by running to the rod’s end, as you suf- 
d him. I would have held damn within the 
t of my rod (unless he had been fellow to the 
at Trout that is near an ell long, which was of 
h a length and depth that he had his picture 
yn, and now is to be seen at mine host Rick- 
8, at the George, in Ware), and it may be 
iving that-very great Trout the rod, that is, 
asting it to him into the water, I might have 
ht him at the long run; for so I use always 
when I meet with an ankoanern fish; and 
will learn to do so too, hereafter; for I tell 
scholar, fishing is an art, or, at least, it is an 
fo catch fish. 

en. But, master, I have heard that the great 
it you speak of is a Salmon. 

isc. Trust me, scholar, I know not whisk to 
to it. There are many country people that 
ve hares change sexes every year: and there 
ry many learned men think so too, for in 
dissecting them they find many reasons to 
ne them to that belief. And to make the 
ler seem yet less, that hares change sexes, 
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cerus, a learned Physician* tells us of a Peop] 
that once a year turn wolves, partly in shape aud 
partly in conditions. And so, whether this we, 
a Salmon when he came into fresh water, ang his 
not returning into the sea hath altered hin to 
another colour or kind, I am not able to say ; but 
Tam certain he hath all the signs of being a Troy, 
both for his shape, colour, and spots: and yet 
many think he is not. 

Ven. But, master, will this Trout which I haq 
hold of die? for it is like he hath the hook in hig 
belly. 

Pisc. I will tell you, scholar, that unless the 
hook be fast in his very gorge, ’tis more than pro. 
bable he will live, and a little time, with the he] 
of the water, will rust the hook, and it will jy 
time wear away, as the gravel doth in the horse. 
hoof, which only leaves a false quarter. 

And now, scholar, let’s go to my rod. Look 
you, scholar, I have a fish too, but it proves a 
logger-headed Chub ; and this is not much amiss, 
for this will pleasure some poor body, as we go 
to our lodging to meet our brother Peter and ho. 
nest Coridon. Come, now bait your hook again, 
and lay it into the water, for it rains again; and 
we will even retire to the sycamore tree, and 
there I will give you more directions concerning 
fishing, for I would fain make you an artist. 

Ven. Yes, good master, I pray let it be so. 

Pisc, Well, scholar, now we are sat down and 


35 And mathematician, born at Lusatia, in 1525; he mar- 
ried the daughter of Melancthon, wrote many books on vati- 
ous subjects, and died 1602, aged 78. 
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at ease, I shall tell you a little more of Trout 
ng, before I speak of the Salmon (which I 
jose shall be next), and then of the Pike or 


yu are to know, there is night as well as day 
ig for a Trout; and that, in the night, the 
‘Trouts come out of their holes. And the 
ner of taking them is on the top of the water 
| a great lob or garden-worm, or rather two, 
‘h you are to fish with in a place where the 
$ run somewhat quietly, for in a stream the 
, will not be so well discerned. I say, in a 
et or dead place, near to some swift, there 
w your bait over the top of the water, to and 
and if there be a good Trout in the hole, he 
take it, especially if the night be dark, for 
he is bold, and lies near the top of the water, 
thing the motion of any. frog, or water-rat, or 
se, that swims betwixt him and the sky: these 
unts after, if he sees the water but wrinkle 
ove in one of these dead holes, where these 
t old Trouts usually lie, near to their holds : 
fou are to note, that the great old Trout is 
‘subtle and fearful, and lies close all day, 
does not usually stir out of his hold, but lies 
as close in the day as the timorous hare does 
r form, for the chief feeding of either is sel- 
in the day, but usually in the night, and then 
reat Trout feeds very boldly. 
d you must fish for him with a strong line, 
not a little hook; and let him have time to 
@ your hook, for he does not usually forsake 
he oft will in the day-fishing. And if the 
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night be not dark, then fish so with an artificia} fly 
of a light colour, and at the snap: nay, he Be 
sometimes rise at a dead mouse, or a piece of 
cloth, or any thing that seems to swim across the 
water, or to be in motion. This is a choice wa 
but I have not oft used it, because it is void of the 
pleasures that such days as these, that we two 
now enjoy, afford an angler. 

_ And you are to know, that in Hampshire, whic) 
I think exceeds all England for swift, shallow, 
clear, pleasant brooks, and store of Trouts, thes 
use to catch Trouts in the night, by the light of g 
torch or straw, which, when they have discovered, 
they strike with a Trout-spear, or other ways, 
This kind of way they catch very many: but | 
would not believe it till I was an eye-witness of 
it, nor do I like it now I have seen it. 

Ven. But, master, do not Trouts see us in the 
night ? 

Pisc. Yes, and hear and smell too, both then 
and in the daytime: for Gesner observes, the 
Otter smells a fish forty furlongs off him in the 
water: and that it may be true, seems to be af. 
firmed by sir Francis Bacon, in the eighth century 
of his Natural History, who there proves that 
waters may be the medium of sounds, by demon- 
strating it thus: “that if you knock two stones 
together very deep under the water, those that 
stand on a bank near to that place may hear the 
noise without any diminution of it by the water,” 
He also offers the like experiment concerning the 
letting an anchor fall, by a very long cable or 
rope, on a rock or the sand, within the sea. And 
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being so well observed and demonstrated as 
3 by that learned man, has made me to believe 
t Eels unbed themselves and stir at the noise 
thunder, and not only, as some think, by the 
ion or stirring of the earth which is occasioned 
that thunder. 

ind this reason of Sir Francis Bacon (Exper. 
has made me crave pardon of one that I laugh- 
for affirming that he knew Carps come to a 
ain place in a pond to be fed at the ringing of 
ell or*the beating of a drum. And, however, 
hall be a rule for me to make as little noise 
[can when I am fishing until] Sir Francis Bacon 
confuted, which I shall give any man leave to 


0 ur learned Doctor Hakewill, who in his Apo- 
‘of God's Power and Providence *’, f. 360, quotes 


‘That fish hear, is confirmed by the authority of late 
ers: Swammerdam asserts it, and adds, ‘‘ they have a 
erful labyrinth of the ear for that purpose.” See 
mmerdam, Of Jnsects, edit. London, 1758, p. 50. A 
‘yman, a friend of mine, assures me, that at the abbey of 
Bernard, near Antwerp, he saw Carp come at the whist- 
r of the feeder. 
‘This book, which was published in folio, 1635, and is 
of excellent learning and good sense, contains an exami- 
n and censure of that common error which philosophers 
allen into, ‘‘that there is in nature a perpetual and 
ersal decay :” the contrary whereof, after an extensive 
fof the history of the physical and moral world, and a 
bious and impartial comparison of former ages with that 
rein the author lived, is with great force of argument 
onstrated. The reader may, in this book, meet with a 
ion of that instance of Lord Cromwell’s gratitude to Sig. 
cobaldi, a Florentine merchant, which is given, in a dra- 
¢ form, inthe History of Thomas Lord Cromwell, pub- 
ad as Shakspeare’s by some of the earlier editors of his 


” 


P. 1, 
Pliny to report that one of the emperors had Par. 
ticular fish ponds, and, in them, several fish that 
appeared and came when they were calleq b 
their particular names**, And St. James tells Us 
chap. iii. 7, that all things in the sea have been 
tamed by mankind. And Pliny tells us, lib, ix 
35, that Antonia, the wife of Drusus, had a Lay, 
prey at whose gills she hung jewels or earrings . 
and that others have been so tender-hearted al 
to shed tears at the death of fishes which they 
have kept and loved. And these observations 
which will to most hearers seem wonderful, seem 
to have a further confirmation from Martial *9, jp, 
iv. Epigr. 30, who writes thus: 
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Piscator, fuge ; ne nocens, &c. 


Angler! wouldst thou be guiltless? then forbear : 

For these are sacred fishes that swim here, 

Who know their sovereign, and will lick his hand ; 
Than which none’s greater in the world’s command ; 
Nay more, they’ve names, and, when they called are, 
Do to their several owners’ call repair. 


All the further use that I shall make of this shal] 
be, to advise anglers to be patient, and forbear 
swearing, lest they be heard, and catch no fish. 
And so I shall proceed next to tell you, it is 
certain that certain fields near Leominster, a town 
in Herefordshire, are observed to make the sheep 
that graze upon them more fat than the next, and 


38 Mons. Berneier, in his History of Indostan, reports 
the like of the great Mogul. 


39 The verses cited are as follow: 


*« Piscator, fuge; ne nocens, recedas, 
Sacris piscibus he natantur unde ; 

Qui norunt dominum, manumque lambunt 
Iliam qua nihil est, in orbe, majus: 
Quid, quod nomen habent; et ad magistri 
Vocem quisque sui venit citatus.” 
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to bear finer wool; that is to say, that that 
‘in which they feed in such a particular pas- 
, they shall yield finer wool than they did 
year before they came to feed in it; and 
ser, again, if they shall return to their former 
ure; and, again, return to a finer wool, being 
in the fine wool ground: which I tell you, 


you may the better believe that I am certain, 


e 


atch a Trout in one meadow, he shall be white 
faint, and very like to be lousy ; and as cer- 
y, if I catch a Trout in the next meadow, he 
| be strong and red and lusty, and much better 
. Trust me, scholar, I have caught many a 
t in a particular meadow, that the very shape 


ith joyed me to look on him: and I have 
, with much pleasure, concluded with Solo- 
“Every thing is beautiful in his season 9.” 


he Trout delights in small purling rivers, and brooks, 

avelly bottoms and a swift stream. His haunts are an 
behind a stone, a log, or a bank that projects forward 
ye river, and against which the stream drives; ashallow 
en two streams ; or, towards the latter end of the sum- 
jmill-tail. His hold is usually in the deep, under the 
y of a bank, or the root of a tree. 
Trout spawns about the beginning of November, and 
10t recover till the beginning of March. 

ton has been so particular on the subject of Trout fish- 
fat he has left very little room to say any thing, by way 
otation, with respect to baits, or the method of taking 
1: yet there are some directions and observations per- 
to this chapter, which it would not be consistent with 
snded copiousness and accuracy of this work to omit. 
n you fish for large Trout or Salmon, a winch will be 
seful: upon the rod with which you use the winch, 
‘number of small rings of about an eighth of an inch 
er, and at first about two feet distant from each other, 
erwards, diminishing gradually in their distances till 

e to the end: the winch must be screwed on to the 
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I should, by promise, speak next of the Salmon, 
but I will by your favour say a little of the Umbe,. 
or Grayling: which is so like a Trout for pj. 
shape and feeding, that I desire I may exercigg 
your patience with a short discourse of him; ang 
then, the next shall be of the Salmon. 


CHAP. VI. 


Observations on the UMBER or GRAYLING, and 
Directions how to fish for him. 


Piscator. 


THe Umber and Grayling are thought by some 
to differ as the Herring and Pilchard do. But 
though they may do so in other nations, I think 
those in England differ nothing but in their names, 
Aldrovandus says, they be of a Trout kind ; ang 


butt of your rod; and round the barrel let there be wound 
eight or ten yards of wove hair or silk line. When you haye 
struck a fish that may endanger your tackle, let the line roy 
and wind him up as he tires. 

You will find great convenience in a spike, made of a 
iece of the greater end of a sword-blade, screwed into the 
ither end of the butt of your rod: when you have struck a 

fish, retire backwards from the river, and by means of thé 
spike, stick the rod perpendicular in the ground; you may 
then lay hold on the line, and draw the fish to you, as you 
see proper. 

hen you angle for a Trout, whether with a fly or at the 
ground, you need make but three or four trials in a place; 
which if unsuccessful, you may conclude there are none there, 

Walton, in speaking of the several rivers where Trout are 

found, has made no mention of the Kennet ; which, undoubt- 
edly, produces as good and as many Trouts as aly river in 
England. In the reign of King Charles the Second, a Trout 
was taken in that river, near Newbury, with a casting-net, 
which measured forty-five inches in length. 
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sner says, that in his country, which is Swit- 
land, he is accounted the choicest of all fish. 
d in Italy, he is, in the month of May, so highly 
ued that he is sold at a much higher rate than 
y other fish. The French, which call the Chub 
Villain, call the Umber of the: lake Leman 
Umble Chevalier ; and they value the Umber 
Grayling so highly that they say he feeds on 
1; and say, that many have been caught out 
d Beir famous river of Loire, out of whose bellies 
ins of gold have been often taken. And some 
« that he feeds on water thyme, and smells 
} t at his first taking out of the water ; and they 
y think so with as good reason as we do that 
‘Smelts smell like violets at their first being 
ght, which I think is a truth, Aldrovandus 
, the Salmon, the Grayling, and Trout, and 
fish that live in clear and sharp streams are 
le by their mother nature of such exact shape 
pleasant colours purposely to invite us to a 
and contentedness in feasting with her. Whe- 
t his is a truth or not it is not my purpose to 
ute: but ’tis certain, all that write of the 


ner says, that the fat of an Umber or Grayling, 
g set, with a little honey, a day or two in the 
in a little glass, is very excellent against 
less, or swarthiness, or any thing that breeds 
me eyes. Salvian! takes him to be called 
er from his swift swimming, or gliding out 


dippolito Salviani, an Italian physician of the sixteentli 
y: he wrote a treatise De Piscibus, cum eorum inane 
led at Rome, 1572, aged 59. 


ber declare him to be very medicinable. And ° 


— 


Pp, Bi 
of sight more like a shadow or a ghost than “ 
fish, Much more might be said both of his smey, 
and taste; but I shall only tell you, that St, Am. 
brose, the glorious bishop of Milan, who liveg 
when the church kept fasting-days, calls him th, 
flower-fish, or flower of fishes; and that he wag 
so far in love with him that he would not let 
him pass without the honour of a long discourse . 
but I must; and pass on to tell you how to take 
this dainty fish. 
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First note, that he grows not to the bigness of 
a Trout; for the biggest of them do not usually 
exceed eighteen inches. He lives in such rivers 
as the Trout does; and is usually taken with the 
‘same baits as the trout is, and after the same _ 
manner ; for he will bite both at the minnow, or 
worm, or fly (though he bites not often at the 
minnow), and is very gamesome at the fly ; and 
much simpler, and therefore bolder than a Trout; 
for he will rise twenty times at a fly, if you miss 
him, and yet rise again. He has been taken with 
a fly made of the red feathers of a parakita, a 
strange outlandish bird; and he will rise at a fly 
not unlike a gnat, or a small moth, or, indeed, at 
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t flies that are not too big. He is a fish that 
<s close all Winter, but is very pleasant and 
after mid-April, and in May, and in the hot 
ths. He is of a very fine shape, his flesh is 
te, his teeth, those little ones that he has, are 
is throat, yet he has so tender a mouth that 
oftener lost after an angler has hooked him 
_any other fish. Though there be many of 
e fishes in the delicate river Dove, and in 
at, and some other smaller rivers, as that 
ch runs by Salisbury, yet he is not so general 


3 


a as the Trout, nor to me so good to eat or to 
e for?. And so I shall take my leave of him ; 
now come to some observations of the Salmon, 
how to catch him. 


he haunts of the Grayling are so nearly the same with 
of the Trout, that, in fishing for either, you may in many 
3, catch both, 
by spawn about the beyinning of April, when they lie 
in sharp streams. 
its for the Grayling are chiefly the same as those for the 
, except the minnow, which he will not take so freely. 
fill also take gentles very eagerly. When you fish for 
vith a fly, you can hardly use one too small. 
¢ Grayling is much more apt to rise than descend ; there- 
When you angle for him alone, and not for the Trout, 
‘use a float, with the bait from six to nine inches from 
ottom, than the running line. 
Grayling is found in great plenty in many rivers in the 
, particularly the Humber. And in the Wye, which 
rough Herefordshire and Monmouthshire into the Se- 
I have taken, with an artificial fly, very large ones; as 
eat numbers of a small, but excellent fish, of the Trout 
salled a Lastspring; of which somewhat will be said in 
equent note. They are not easily to be got at without 
, or wading ; for which reason, those of that country 
thing they call a thorricle, or truckle: in some places it 
ed a coble, from the Latin corbula, a little basket: it is 
et shaped like the half of a walnut shell, but shallower in 
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' CHAP. VII. 
Observations on the SALMON ; with Directions how 
to fish for him. 
Piscator, 


Tue Salmon is accounted the king of fresh wate; 
fish: and is ever bred in rivers relating to the 
sea, yet so high or far from it, as admits of no 
tincture of salt or brackishness. He is said to 
breed or cast his spawn, in most rivers, in the month 
of August': some say, that then they dig a hole 
or grave in a safe place in the gravel, and there 
place their eggs or spawn, after the melter has 
done his natural office, and then hide it most cun- 
ningly, and cover it over with gravel and stones; 
and then leave it to their Creator’s protection, 
who by a gentle heat which infuses into that cold 
element, makes it brood and beget life in the 


proportion, and covered on the outside with a horse’s hide; it 
has a bench in the middle, and will just hold one person, and 
is so light that the countrymen will hang it on their heads like 
a hood, and so travel with a small paddle which serves for a 
stick, till they come to a river ; and then they launch it, and 
step in. There is great difficulty in getting into one of these 
truckles, for the instant you touch it with your foot it flies 
from you: and when you are in, the least inclination of the 
body oversets it. It is very diverting to see how upright a - 
man is forced to sit in these vessels, and to mark with what 
state and solemnity he draws up the stone which serves for 
an anchor, when he would remove, and lets it down again; 
however, it is a sort of navigation that I would wish our pis- 
catory disciple never to attempt. 

1 Their usual time of spawning is about the latter end of 
August or the beginning of September, but it is said that those 
in the Severn spawn in May. 
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awn, and to become Samlets early in the spring 
xt following. 

The Salmons having spent their appointed time, 
id done this natural duty in the fresh waters, 
ey then haste to the sea before winter, both the 
iter and spawner: but if they be stopped by 
jod-gates or weirs, or lost in the fresh waters, 
en those so left behind by degrees grow sick 
d lean and unseasonable and kipper, that is to 
y, have bony gristles grow out of their lower 
aps, not unlike a hawk’s beak, which hinder 
eir feeding; and, in time, such fish so left be- 
nd pine away and die. It is observed, that he 
y live thus one year from the sea; but he then 
ows insipid and tasteless, and loses both his 
ood and strength, and pines and dies the second 
ar. And it is noted, that those little Salmons 
Hed Skeggers, which abound in many rivers 
lating to the sea, are bred by such sick Salmons 
a might not go to the sea, and that though they 
jund, yet they never thrive to any considerable 
ness. 

But if the old Salmon gets to the sea, then that 
stle which shows him to be kipper wears away, 
is cast off, as the eagle is said to cast his bill, 
1 he recovers his strength, and comes next sum- 
r to the same river, if it be possible, to enjoy 
-former pleasures that there possessed him ?; 
,as one has wittily observed, he has, like some 


he migration of the Salmon and divers other sorts of 
es is analogous to that of Birds: and Mr. Ray confirms 
iton’s assertion, by saying, that “* Salmon will yearly as- 
Lup a river four or five hundred miles, only to cast their 
wn, and secure it in banks of sand till the young be hatched 


— 


aS 
persons of honour and riches which have both 
their winter and summer-houses, the fresh rivers 
for summer, and the salt water for Winter, to 
spend his life in; which is not, as Sir Francis 
Bacon hath observed in his History of Life and 
Death, above ten years. And it is to be obseryeg 
that though the Salmon does grow big in the seq” 
yet he grows not fat but in fresh rivers; and jt is 
observed, that the farther they get from the seg 
they be both the fatter and better. : 

Next, I shall tell you, that though they make 
very hard shift to get out of the fresh rivers into 
the sea, yet they will make a harder shift ty 
get out of the salt into the fresh rivers, to spawn, 
or possess the pleasures that they have formerly 
found in them: to which end, they will force 
themselves through flood-gates or over weirs o; 
hedges or stops in the water, even to a height 
beyond common belief. Gesner speaks of such 
places as are known to be above eight feet high 
above water. And our Camden mentions, in his 
Britannia, the like wonder to be in Pembroke. 
shire, where the river Tivy falls into the sea; and 
that the fall is so downright, and so high, that 
the people stand and wonder at the strength and 
sleight by which they see the Salmon use to get 
out of the sea into the said river ; and the manner 
and height of the place is so notable, that it is 
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and excluded; and then return to sea again.”” Wisdom of 
God manifested in the Works of the Creation, p. 130. 

It may not be improper here to take notice, that in this, 
and several other parts of the book, the facts related by the 
author do most remarkably coincide with later discoveries of 
the most diligent and sagacious naturalists. 
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own, far, by the name of the Salmon-leap. Con- 
rning which, take this also out of Michael 
yton®, my honest old friend ; as he tells it 
u, in his Polyolbion4: 


.s when the Salmon seeks a fresher stream to find 
Which hither from the sea comes, yearly, by his kind), 
As he towards season grows; and stems the watery track 
Vhere Tivy, falling down, makes a high cataract, 

orced by the rising rocks that there her course oppose, 
As though within her bounds they meant her to enclose ; 
dere, when the labouring fish does at the foot arrive, 
ind finds that by his strength he does but vainly strive ; 
dis tail takes in his mouth, and bending like a bow 
phat’s to full compass drawn, aloft himself doth throw, 
hen springing at his height, as doth a little wand 

hat bended end to end, and started from man’s hand, 

‘ar off itself doth cast; so does the Salmon vault: 

And if, at first, he fail, his second summersault 

e instantly essays, and from his nimble ring 

Still yerking, never leaves until himself he fling 

Al ove the opposing stream. 


This Michael Drayton tells you, of this leap or 
mmersault of the Salmon. 


# An excellent poet, born in Warwickshire, 1563. Among 
works, which are very numerous, is the Polyolbion, a 
prographical description of the rivers, mountains, forests, 
tles, &c. in this island. Though this poem has great merit, 
js rendered much more valuable by the learned notes of 
- Selden. The author died in 1631, and lies buried among 
} poets in Westminster abbey. 
Dr, Warburton, in the Preface to his Shakspeare, speak- 
of this poem, says it was written by one Drayton: a 
dle of expression very common with great men, when they 
an to consign the memory of others over to oblivion and 
atempt. Bishop Burnet, speaking of the negotiations pre- 
as to the peace of Utrecht, says, in like manner, that “ one 
tor was employed to finish the treaty.” But both those 
tlemen, in their witty perversion of an innocent monosy]- 
le, were but imitators of the Swedish ambassador, who 
mplained to Whitlocke, that a treaty had been sent to be 
slated by one Mr. Milton, a blind man. Whitlocke’s 
67 . 633. 


= 
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And, next, I shall tell you, that it is obseryeq 
by Gesner and others, that there is no better ga)_ 
mon than in England ; and that though some of 
our northern counties have as fat and as large ag 
the river Thames, yet none are of so excellent 9 
taste >. 

And as I have told you, that Sir Francis Bacon 
observes, the age of a Salmon exceeds not tey 
years; so let me next tell you, that his growth jg 
very sudden; it is said, that after he is got into 
the sea, he becomes, from a Samlet not so big ag 
a Gudgeon, to be a Salmon, in so short a time as 
a gosling becomes to be a goose. Much of this 
has been observed, by tying a riband, or some 
known tape or thread, in the tail of some young 
Salmons which had been taken in weirs as they 
have swimmed towards the salt water; and then 
by taking a part of them again, with the known 
mark, at the same place, at their return from the 
sea, which is usually about six months after; and 
the like experiment hath been tried upon young 
swallows,who have, after six months absence, been 
observed to return to the same chimney, there to 
make their nests and habitations for the summer 
following; which has inclined many to: think, 
that every Salmon usually returns to the same 

5 The following interesting article of intelligence appeared 
in one of the London Journals, 18 April, 1789: ‘The largest 
Salmon ever caught was yesterday brought to London. This 
extraordinary fish measured upwards of four feet, from the 
point of the nose to the extremity of the tail ; and three feet 
round the thickest part of the body : its weight was seventy 
pounds within a few ounces. A fishmonger in the Minories 


éut it up at one shilling per pound, and the whole was sold 
almost immediately.”’ 
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er in which it was bred, ‘as young pigeons 
en out of the same dove-cote have also been 
erved to do. 

\nd you are yet to observe further, that the He- 
mon is usually bigger than the Spawner ; and 
at he is more kipper, and less able to endure a 
er in the fresh water than the She is: yet she 
at that time of looking less kipper and better, 
watery and as bad meat. 

ind yet you are to observe, that as there is no 
eral rule without an exception, so there are 
few rivers in this nation that have Trouts 
| Salmons in season in winter, as it is certain 
@ be in the river Wye in Monmouthshire, 
we they be in season, as Camden observes, 
n September till April. But, my scholar, the 
ervation of this and many other things I must 
janners omit, because they will prove too 
e for our narrow compass of time, and, there- 
I shall next fall upon my directions how to 
for this Satmon. 


d, for that: First you shall observe, that 
lly he stays not long in a place, as Trouts 
but, as I said, covets still to go nearer the 


—— 

PLT, 
spring-head®; and that he does not, as the Troy, 
and many other fish, lie near the waterside or 
bank or roots of trees, but swims in the deep ang 
broad parts of the water, and usually in the migq_ 
dle and near the ground, and that there you are 
to fish for him; and that he is to be caught, as the 
Trout is, with a worm, a minnow (which some ca} 
a penk), or with a fly. 

And you are to observe, that he is very seldom 
observed to bite at a minnow, yet sometimes he 
will, and not usually at a fly, but more usually at 
a worm, and then most usually at a lob or garden. 
worm, which should be well scoured, that is to 
say, kept seven or eight days in moss before you 
fish with them: and if you double your time of 
eight into sixteen, twenty, or more days, itis stil] 
the better; for the worms will still be clearer, 
tougher, and more lively, and continue so longer 
upon your hook. And they may be kept longer 
by keeping them cool, and in fresh moss; and , 
some advise to put camphor into it’. 
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6 The Salmon delights in large rapid rivers, especially such 
as have pebbly, gravelly, and sometimes weedy bottoms. 

7 Baits for Salmon are: lob-worms, for the ground : smaller 
worms and bobs, cad bait, and, indeed, most of the baits 
taken by the Trout, at the top of the water. And as.to flies, 
remember to make them of the most gaudy colours, and very 
large. There is a fly called the horse-leech fly, which he is 
very fond of: they are of various colours, have great heads, 
large bodies, very long tails, and two (and some have three) 
pairs of wings, placed behind each other: in imitating this 
fly, behind each pair of wings, whip the body about with 
gold or silver twist, or both ; and do the same by the head, 
Fish with it at length, as for Trout and Grayling. If you 
dib, do it with two or three butterflies of different colours, or 
with some of the most glaring small flies you can find. 
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Note also, that many use to:fish for a Salmon 
th a ring of wire on the top of their rod, through 
‘ich the line may run to as great a length as is 
dful, when he is hooked. And to that end, 
me use a wheel about the middle of their rod, 
near their hand, which is to be observed better 
seeing one of them than bya large demonstra- 
m of words. 

And now I shall tell you that which may be 
led a secret. I have been a fishing with old 
yer Henly, now with God, a noted fisher both 


his bag, and put them into a little box in his 
tket, where he would usually let them conti- 
e half an hour or more, before he would bait 
hook with them. I have asked him his rea- 
, and he has replied, “He did but pick the 
t out to be in readiness against he baited his 
ik the next time :” but he has been observed, 
h by others and myself, to catch more fish than 
rt any other body that has ever gone a fishing 
h him could do, and especially Salmons. And 
we been told lately, by one of his most inti- 
e and secret friends, that the box in which he 
those worms was anointed with a drop, or two 
hree, of the oil of ivy-berries, made by expres- 
1 or infusion; and told, that by the worms re.- 
ning in that box an hour, oralike time, they had 
porated a kind of smell that was irresistibly 
active, enough to force any fish within the 
Il of them to bite. This I heard not long since 
na friend, but have not tried it; yet I grant 
robable, and refer my reader to Sir Francis 
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Bacon’s Natural History, where he proves fishes 
may hear, and, doubtless, can more probabj 
smell: and I am certain Gesner says, the Otte, 
can smell in the water; and I know not but that 
fish may do so too. It is left for a lover of ang. 
ling, or any that desires to improve that art, to 
try this conclusion. 

I shall also impart two other experiments (but 
not tried by myself), which I will deliver in th, 
same words that they were given me, by ay 
excellent angler and a very friend, in writing: h» 
told me the latter was too good to be told, but jn 
a learned language, lest it should be made com. 
mon, 

“ Take the stinking oil drawn out of the poly. 
pody of the oak by a retort, mixed with turpen. 
tine and hive-honey, and anoint your bait there. 
with, and it will doubtless draw the fish to it.” 

The other is this : “ Vulnera hedere grandissime 
inflicta sudant balsamum oleo gelato, albicantique 
persimile, odoris verd longé suavissimi.” 

“It is supremely sweet to any fish, and yet 
assa fetida may do the like *.” 

8 There is extant, though I have never beeu able to geta 
sight of it, a book entitled, the Secrets of Angling, by J. D.; 
at the end of which isthe following mystical recipe of “‘ R. R.” 


who possibly may be the ‘f R. Roe” mentioned in the Pre. 
face {to Walton). 


To bliss thy bait, and make the fish to bite, 

Lo! here’s a means, if thou canst hit it right: 
Take gum of life, well beat and laid to soak 

In oil well drawn from that * which kills the oak. 
Fish where thou wilt, thou shalt have sport thy fill; 
When others fail, thou shalt be sure to kill. 


The ingenious author of the Angler’s Sure Guide, pub- 


———— 


* Juy, 
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ut in these I have no great faith ; yet grant 
yrobable; and have had from some chemical 
a (namely, from Sir George Hastings and 
ers), an aftirmation of them to be very advan- 
gous. But no more of these : especially not 
his place 9, 

‘might here, before I take my leave of the Sal- 
1, tell you, that there is more than one sort of 
m, as namely, a Tecon, and another called in 
e places a Samlet, or by some a Skegger (but 
se, and others which I forbear to name, may 
ish of another kind, and differ as we know a 
pring and a Pilchard do); which, I think, are 


gs 
d in 8vo. 1706; in the Preface, and elsewhere, ascribes 
ook to “that great practitioner, master, and patron of 
ng, Dr. Donne.” But I doubt as much, whether he was 
igler, as I do his being the author of the above book ; 
er of which circumstances would, I think, have been 
ted by Walton, had the several facts been true, 
the following melancholy catastrophe should operate as a 
caution against using, in the composition of baits, 
ngredient prejudicial to the human constitution. “New. 
, June 16, 1788. Last week, in Lancashire, two young 
having caught a large quantity of Trout by mixing the 
x in a small brook with lime, ate heartily of the Trout 
nner the next day ; they were seized, at midnight, with 
nt pains in the intestines; and though medical assistance 
mmediately procured, they expired before noon, in the 
it agonies.”’ 
here is a fish, in many rivers, of the Salmon kind, 
1 though very small, is thought by some curious persons 
of the same species ; and this, I take it, is the fish known 
different names of Salmon-Pink, Shedders, Skeggers, 
prings, and Gravel Last-Springs. But there is another 
fish very much resembling these in shape and colour, 
[the Gravel Last-Spring, found only in the river Wye 
vern ; which is, undoubtedly, a distinct species. These 
about the beginning of September : and in the Wye I 
taken them with an ant fly as fast as I could throw. 
ips this is what Walton calls the Tecon. 
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as different as the rivers in which they breed, ang 
must, by me, be left to the disquisitions of men o¢ 
more leisure and of greater abilities than I pro. 
fess myself to have. 

And lastly, I am to borrow so much of yoy; 
promised patience as to tell you, that the Trout 
or Salmon, being in season, have, at their first 
taking out of the water (which continues durin 
life), their bodies adorned, the one with such req 
spots, and the other with such black or blackish 
spots, as give them such an addition of natura} 
beauty, as I think was never given to any woman 
by the artificial paint or patches in which they go 
much pride themselves in this age. And so I shal] 
leave them both; and proceed to some observa. 
tions on the Pike. 


CHAP, VIII. 


Observations on the Luce or PIKE, with Directions 
how to fish for him. 


Piscator. 


Tue mighty Luce or Pike is taken to be the ty- 
rant, as the Salmon is the king of the fresh waters. 
It is not to be doubted, but that they are bred, 
some by generation, and some not; as namely, of 
a weed called pickerel weed, unless learned 
Gesner be much mistaken, for he says, this weed 
and other glutinous matter, with the help of the 
sun’s heat, in some particular months, and some 
ponds apted for it by nature, do become Pikes. 
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t, doubtless, divers Pikes are bred after this 
pner, or are brought into some ponds some 
h other ways as are past man’s finding out, of 
ich we have daily testimonies. 


Francis Bacon, in his History of Life and 
observes the Pike to be the longest lived 


ny fresh water fish; and yet he computes it 
je not usually above forty years; and others 
ak it to be not above ten years: and yet Gesner 
tions a Pike taken in Swedeland, in the year 
9, with a ring about his neck, declaring he 


}put into that pond by Frederick the Second 


e than two hundred years before he was last 


en, as by the inscription in that ring, being 
ek, was interpreted by the then Bishop of 
ms’. But of this no more; but that it is 


ved, that the old or very great Pike have in 


in. more of state than goodness; the smaller or 
dle-sized Pikes being, by the most and choicest 
ites, observed to be the best meat: and, con- 
7, the Eel is observed to be the better for age 


the story is told by Hakewill, who in his ‘ Apologie of 
Power and Providence of God,” fol. Oxf. 1635. P. 1. 


, says, ‘I will close up this Chapter with a relation of 


er’s, in his Epistle to the Emperor Ferdinand, prefixed 


phis booke De Piscibus, touching the long life of a Pike 
Was cast into a pond or pool near Hailebrune in 
a, with this inscription ingraven upon a collar of brass 


led about his necke. yo sum ille piscis huic stayno 


m primus impositus per mundi rectoris Frederici 
di manus, 5 Octobris, anno 1230. I am that fish which 
rst of all cast into this pool by the hand of Fredericke 
econd, governor of the world, the fift of October, in 
ar 1230. He was again taken up in the yeare 1497, and 
® inscription it appeared he had then lived there 267 
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All Pikes that live long prove chargeable to their 
- keepers, because their life is maintained by th, 
death of so many other fish, even those of thej, 
own kind ; which has made him by some write; 
to be called the tyrant of the rivers, or the fresh 
water wolf, by reason of his bold, greedy, devouy. 
ing disposition ; which is so keen, that, as Gesne, 
relates, a man going to a pond, where it seems q 
Pike had devoured all the fish, to water his mule 
had a Pike bit his mule by the lips; to which the 
Pike hung so fast that the mule drew him oy 
of the water; and by that accident, the owner of 
the mule angled out the Pike. And the same 
Gesner observes, that a maid in Poland had a 
Pike bit her by the foot, as.she was washin 
clothes ina pond. And I have heard the like of 
a woman in Killingworth pond, not far from Co. 
ventry. But I have been assured by my friend 
Mr. Seagrave, of whom I spake to you formerly, 
that keeps tame Otters, that he hath known a 
Pike, in extreme hunger, fight with one of his 
- Otters for a Carp that the Otter had caught, and 
was then bringing out of the water. I have told 
you who relate these things; and tell you they 
are persons of credit; and shall conclude this 
observation by telling you, what a wise man has 
observed, “It is a hard thing to persuade the 
belly, because it has no ears?.” 


2 Bowlker, in his Art of Angling before cited, page 9, 
gives the following instance of the exceeding voracity of this 
fish: ‘* My father catched a Pike in Barn-Meer (a large 
standing water in Cheshire), was an ell long, and weighed 
thirty-five pounds,which he brought to the Lord Cholmondeley: 
his lordship ordered it to be turned into a canal in the garden, 
wherein were abundance of several’ sorts of fish. About 
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But if these relations be disbelieved, it is too 
ident to be doubted, that a Pike will devour a 
h of his own kind that shall be bigger than his 
lly or throat will receive, and swallow a part 
elve months after, his lordship draw’d the canal, and found 


it this overgrown Pike had devoured all the fish, except 
e large Carp, that weighed between nine and ten ounds, 
d that was bitten in several places. The pike was then put 
9 the canal again, together with abundance of fish with bim 
feed upon, all which he devoured in less than a year’s time ; 
i was observed by the gardener and workmen there, to take 
ducks, and other water-fowl, under water. Whereupon 
y shot magpies and crows, and threw them into the canal, 
h the Pike took before their eyes: of this they acquainted 
ir lord; who, thereupon, ordered the slaughter man to fling 
calves-bellies, chicken’s guts, and such like garbage to him, 
prey upon: but being soon after neglected, he died, as sup- 
ed, for want of food.’ 
Dr. Plot’s History of Staffordshire, 246, are sundry 
ations of Pike of great magnitude ; one in particular caught 
he Thame, an ell and two inches long. 
he following story, containing further evidence of the vo- 
ty of this fish, with the addition of a pleasant circumstance, 
et with in Fuller’s Worthies, Lincolnshire, page 144. 
A cub Fox, drinking out of the river Arnus in Italy, had 
head seized on by a mighty Pike, so that neither could 
€ themselves, but,were ingrappled together. In this con- 
a young man runs into the water, takes them out both 
e, and carrieth them to the Duke of Florence, whose 
ace was hard by. The porter would not admit him, without 
womise of sharing his full half in what the duke should 
2 him ; to which he (hopeless otherwise of entrance) con- 
cended. The duke, highly affected with the rarity, was 
ut giving him a good reward, which the other refused, de- 
ng his highness would appoint one of his guards to give him 
indred lashes, that so his porter might have fifty according 
is composition, And here my intelligence leaveth me, 
y much farther the jest was followed.” 
he same Author relates, from a book entitled Vox Piscis, 
ited in 1626, that one Mr. Anderson, a townsman and 
thant of Newcastle, talking with a friend on Newcastle 
ge, and fingering his ring, let it fall into the river ; but it 
ng been swallowed by a fish, and the fish afterwards 
m, the ring was found and restored to him. Worthies, 
umberland, 310. A like story is, by Herodotus, re- 
d of Polycrates king of Samos, 


IL. I, Q 


— 
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of him, and let the other part remain in his moyty, 
till the swallowed part be digested, and the, 
swallow that other part, that was in his mouth 
and so put it over by degrees ; which is not suid 
like the Ox, and some other beasts, taking thei, 
meat, not out of their mouth immediately into 
their belly, but first into some place betwixt, ang 
then chew it, or digest it by degrees after, which 
is called chewing the cud. And doubtless, Pikes 
will bite when they are not hungry ; but, as some 
think, even for very anger, when a tempting bait 
comes near to them. 

And it is observed that the Pike will eat venom. 
ous things, as some kinds of frogs are, and yet live 
without being harmed by them ; for, as some say, 
he has in him a natural balsam, or antidote against 
all poison. And he has a strange heat, that though 
it appears to us to be cold, can yet digest or put 
over any fish-flesh, by degrees, without being sick, 
And others observe that he never eats the venom- 
ous frog till he have first killed her, and then, as 
ducks are observed to do to frogs in spawning 
time, at which time some frogs are observed to be 
venomous, so thoroughly washed her, by tumbling 
her up and down in the water, that he may devour 
her without danger. And Gesner aflirms, that a 
Polonian gentleman did faithfully assure him he 
had seen two young geese at one time in the belly 
of a Pike. And doubtless a Pike in his height of 
hunger will bite at and devour a dog that swims 
in a pond; and there have been examples of it, 
or the like; for, as I told you, “ the belly has no 
ears when hunger comes upon it.” 

The Pike is also observed to be a solitary, me- 
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holy, and a bold fish: melancholy, because he 
yays swims or rests himself alone, and never 
ims in shoals or with company, as Roach and 
ce, and most other fish do: and bold, because 
fears not a shadow, or to see or be seen of any 
ly, as the Trout, and Chub, and all other fish 


And it is observed by Gesner, that the jaw- 
es, and hearts, and galls of Pikes are very 
dicinable for several diseases, or to stop blood, 
bate fevers, to cure agues, to oppose or expel 
infection of the plague, and to be many ways 
dicinable and useful for the good of mankind: 
he observes, that the biting of a Pike is ve- 
nous, and hard to be cured. 

nd it is observed, that the Pike is a fish that 
eds but once a year; and that other fish, as 
ely Loaches, do breed oftener : as we are 
ain, tame Pigeons do almost every month ; 
"yet the Hawk, a bird of prey, as the Pike is 
sh, breeds but once in twelve months. And 
are to note, that his time of breeding, or 
wning, is usually about the end of February, 
mewhat later, in March, as the weather proves 
er or warmer: and to note, that his manner 
reeding is thus: a he and a she Pike will 
uly go together out of a river into some ditch 
eek: and that there the Spawher casts her 
, and the melter hovers over her all that time 
she is casting her spawn, but touches her not f 


late discoveries of naturalists contradict this hypo- 
concerning the generation of fishes, and prove that they 
oduced by the conjunction of the male and female, as 
animals are. See the Philosophical Transactions, 
Kivi. Part u. for the year 1754, page 870. 


~~, 
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I might say more of this, but itmight be though; 
curiosity or worse, and shall therefore forbear jt. 
and take up so much of your attention as to tell 
you, that the best of Pikes are noted to be in 
rivers; next, those in great ponds or meres; anq 
the worst, in small ponds. 

But before I proceed further, I am to tell you 
that there is a great antipathy betwixt the Pike 
and some frogs; and this may appear to the readey 
of Dubravius, a bishop in Bohemia‘, who, in his 
book Of Fish and Fish-ponds, relates what he says 
he saw with his own eyes, and could not forbear 
to tell the reader. Which was: 

« Ag he and the Bishop Thurzo were walking 
by a large pond in Bohemia, they saw a frog, 
when the Pike lay very sleepily and quiet by the 


4 Janus Dubravius Scala, bishop of Olmutz, in Moravia 
in the sixteenth century, was born at Pilsen, in Bohemig, 
The functions of the bishopric did not hinder him from being 
an ambassador into Sicily, then into Bohemia, and President 
of the chamber established to proceed against the rebels who 
had borne a part in the troubles of Smalcald. Besides the 
above book (the Latin title whereof is, De Piscinis et Pis. 
cium qui in eis aluntur naturis ), he appears, by the Bod. 
leian Catalogue, to have written, in Latin, a History of Bo- 
hemia; and an oration to Sigismund, king of Poland, ex. 
horting him to make war on the Turks. He seems to have 
practised the ordering of crys Sage and the breeding of fish, 
both for delight and profit. Hoffman, who in his Levicon 
has given his name a place, says, he died with the reputation 
of a pious and learned prelate, in 1553, which last particular 
may admit of question ; for, if it be true, it makes all his 
writings posthumous publications, the earliest whereof bears 
date, anno 1559. 

His book On Fish and Fish-ponds, in which are many 
pleasant relations, was, in 1599, translated into English, and 
published in 4to. by George Churchey, Fellow of Lion’s Inn, 
with the title of A new Book of good Husbandry, very plea 
sant and of great Profit, both for Gentlemen and Y eomen;— 
containing the Order and Manner of making of Fish 
ponds, &c. 
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re side, leap upon his head; and the frog 
ying expressed malice or anger by his swoln 
eks and staring eyes, did stretch out his legs 
d embraced the Pike’s head, and presently 
ched them to his eyes, tearing with them and 
; teeth, those tender parts: the Pike, moved 
h anguish, moves up and down the water, and 
$s himself against weeds and whatever he 
ught might quit him of his enemy; but all in 
n, for the frog did continue to ride trium- 
antly, and to bite and torment the Pike till his 
sngth failed ; and then the frog sunk with the 
ce to the bottom of the water: then presently 
frog appeared again at the top, and croaked, 
_ seemed to rejoice like a conqueror, after 
ich he presently retired to his secret hole. 
e bishop, that had beheld the battle, called his 
erman to fetch his nets, and by all means to 
the Pike, that they might declare what had 
pened: and the Pike was drawn forth ; and 
h his eyes eaten out; at which when they begin 
vonder, the fisherman wished them to forbear, 
ssured them he was certain that Pikes were 
n so served.” 

told this, which is to be read in the sixth 
pter of the [first] book of Dubravius, unto a 
nd, who replied, “It was as improbable as to 
e the mouse scratch out the cat’s eyes.” But 
d not consider, that there be Fishing-frogs, 


th I might tell you as wonderful a story: but 
all tell you that it is not to be doubted but 
t there be some frogs so fearful of the water- 
Ke, that when they swim in a place in which 


h the Dalmatians call the Water-devil, of . 
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they fear to meet with him, they then get a reeg 
across into their mouths; which, if they two 
meet by accident, secures the frog from the strength 
and malice of the snake; and note, that the frog 
usually swims the fastest of the two. 

And let me tell you, that as there be water anq 
land-frogs, so there be land and water-snakes, 
Concerning which take this observation, that the 
land-snake breeds and hatches her eggs, which 
become young snakes, in some old dunghill, or a 
like hot place: but the water-snake, which is not 
venomous, and, as I have been assured by a great 
observer of such secrets, does not hatch, but 
breed her young alive, which she does not then 
forsake, but bides with them, and in case of dan. 
ger will take them all into her mouth and swim 
away from any apprehended danger, and then 
let them out again when she thinks all danger to 
be passed; these be accidents that we Anglers 
sometimes see, and often talk of. ; 

But whither am I going? I had almost lost 
myself, by remembering the discourse of Dubra- 
vius. I will therefore stop here; and tell you, 
according to my promise, how to catch this Pike, 
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His feeding is usually of fish or frogs; and 
metimes a weed of his own, called pickerel- 
zed, of which I told you some think Pikes are 
ed; for they have observed, that where none 
we been put into ponds, yet they have there 
und many; and that there has been plenty of 
at weed in those ponds, and [they think] that 
at weed both breeds and feeds them; but whe- 
er those Pikes so bred will ever breed by gene- 
tion as the others do, I shall leave to the dis- 
isitions of men of more curiosity and leisure 
an I profess myself to have: and shall proceed 
tell you, that you may fish for a Pike, either 
ith a ledger or a walking-bait; and you are to 
te, that I call that a Ledger-bait, which is fixed 
made to rest in one certain place when you 
ll be absent from it; and I call that a.Walk- 
-bait, which you take with you, and have ever 
motion. Concerning which two, I shall give 
u this direction ;.that your ledger-bait is best 
9€ a living bait (though a dead one may catch), 
ether it be a fish or a frog: and that you may 
ke them live the longer, you may, or indeed 
1 must take this course : 

Pirst, for your Live-RAIT. Of fish, a roach or 
is, I think, best and most tempting: and a 
ch is the longest lived on a hook, and, having 
off his fin on his back, which may be done 
hout hurting him, you must take your knife, 
ch cannot be too sharp, and betwixt the head 
the fin on the back cut or make an incision, 
uch a scar, as you may put the arming wire 
your hook into it, with as little bruising or 
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hurting the fish as art and diligence will enabjg 
you to do; and so carrying your arming wire 
along his back, unto or near the tail of your fish 
betwixt the skin and the body of it, draw out that 
wire or arming of your hook at another scar neay 
to his tail: then tie him about it with thread, but 
no harder than of necessity, to prevent hurting 
the fish; and the better to avoid hurting the fish 
some have a kind of probe to open the way for 
the more easy entrance and passage of your wirg 
or arming: but as for these, time and a little 
experience will teach you better than I can by 
words. Therefore I will for the present say no 
more of this; but come next to give you some 
directions how to bait your hook with a frog. 
Ven. But, good master, did you not say even 
now, that some frogs were venomous ; and is it 
not dangerous to touch them? 
Pisc. Yes, but I will give you some rules oy 
cautions concerning them. And first you are to 
note, that there are two kinds of frogs, that is to 
say, if I may so express myself, a flesh and a fish- 
frog. By flesh-frogs I mean frogs that breed and 
live on the land; and of these there be several 
sorts also, and of several colours, some being 
speckled, some greenish, some blackish, or brown: 
the green frog, which is a small one, is, by Topsel, 
taken to be venomous: and so is the paddock, or 
frog-paddock, which usually keeps or breeds on 
the land, and is very large and bony and big, 
especially the she-frog of that kind: yet these 
will sometimes come into the water, but it is not 
often: and the land-frogs are some of them ob- 
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erved by him, to breed by laying eggs: and 
hers to breed of the slime and dust of the earth, 
nd that in winter they turn to slime again, and 
hat the next summer that very slime returns to 
e a living creature ; that is the opinion of Pliny. 
ind Cardanus® undertakes to give a reason for 
1€ raining of frogs®: but if it were in my power, 
should rain none but water-frogs ; for those I 


fog, which, about February or March, breeds 
ditches, by slime, and blackish eggs in that 
lime: about which time of breeding, the he and 
he-frogs are observed to use divers summersaults, 
nd to croak and make a noise, which the land- 
rog or paddock-frog never does. 

Now of these water-frogs, if you intend to fish 
ith a frog for a Pike, you are to choose the yel- 
ywest that you can get, for that the Pike ever 
kes best. And thus use your frog, that he may 
ontinue long alive: 

‘Put your hook into his mouth, which you may 
asily do from the middle of April till August ; 
nd then the frog’s mouth grows up, and he con- 


§ In his 19th Book De Subtil. ex. Hieronymus Cardanus, 
1 Italian physician, naturalist, and astrologer, well known 
‘the many works he has published : he died at Rome, 1576. 
is said that he had foretold the day of his death ; and that, 
jen it approached, he suffered himself to die of hunger, to 
eserve his reputation. He had been in England, and wrote 
character of our Edward VI. 
' There are many well attested accounts of the raining of 
ss: but Mr. Ray rejects them as utterly false and ridicu- 
$; and demonstrates the impossibility of their production 
any such manner. Wisdom of God in the Creation, 310. 
2 also Derham’s Phys. Theol, 244. and Pennant’s Zoology, 
. Lond. 1776. vol. iv. p. 10. 


hink are not venomous, especially the right water- 
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tinues so for at least six months without eating, 
but is sustained none but He whose name jg 
Wonderful knows how: I say, put your hook, I 
mean the arming-wire, through his mouth, ona 
out at his gills; and then with a fine needle anq 
silk sow the upper part of his leg, with only one 
stitch, to the arming-wire of your hook; or tie the 
frog’s leg, above the upper joint, to the armed. 
wire ; and, in so doing, use him as though you 
loved him, that is harm him as little as you may 
possibly, that he may live the longer. 

And now, having given you this direction for 
the baiting your ledger-hook with a live fish oy 
frog, my next must be to tell you how your hook 
thus baited must or may be used ; and it is thus; 
having fastened your hook to a line, which, if it 
be not fourteen yards long, should not be less 
than twelve, you are to fasten that line to any 
bough near to a hole where a Pike is, or is likely 
to lie or to have a haunt; and then wind your 
line on any forked stick, all your line, except half 
a yard of it or rather more; and split that forked 
stick, with such a nick or notch at one end of it 
as may keep the line from any more of it ravelling 
from about the stick than so much of it as you 
intend. And choose your forked stick to be of 
that bigness as may keep the fish or frog from 
pulling the forked stick under the water till the 
Pike bites ; and then the Pike having pulled the 
line forth of the cleft or nick of that stick in which 
it was gently fastened, he will have line enough 
to go to his hold and pouch the bait. And if you 
would have this ledger bait to keep at a fixed 
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place undisturbed by wind or other accidents 
vhich may drive it to the shore side (for you are 
p note, that it is likeliest to catch a Pike in the 
nidst of the water), than hang a small plummet 
yf lead, a stone, or piece of tile, or a turf, in a 
tring, and cast into the water with the forked 
stick to hang upon the ground, to be a kind of 
inchor to keep the forked stick from moving out 
f your intended place till the Pike come: this I 
ake to be a very good way to use so many ledger 
aits as you intend to make trial of. . 

Or if you bait your hooks thus with live fish 
r frogs, and in a windy day, fasten them thus to 
i bough or bundle of straw, and by the help of 
iat wind can get them to move cross a pond or 
yere, you are like to stand still on the shore and 
ee sport presently, if there be any store of Pikes. 
ir these. live baits may make sport, being tied 
bout the body or wings of a goose or duck, and 
he chased over a pond?, And the like may be 
one with turning three or four live baits thus 
istened to bladders, or boughs, or bottles of hay 
r flags, to swim down a river, whilst you walk 
7 A rod twelve feet long, and a ring of wire, 

» A winder and barrel, will help thy desire, 

In killing a Pike; but the forked stick, 

_ With a slit and a bladder; and that other fine trick, 

~ Which our artists call snap, with a goose or a duck : 

- Will kill two for one, if you have any luck ; 

_ The gentry of Shropshire do merrily smile, 

_ To see a goose and a belt the fish to beguile. 

When a Pike suns himself, and a frogging doth go, 

_ The two-inched hook is better, I know, 

Than the ordinary snaring. But still 1 must ery, 

© When the Pike is at home, mind the cookery.” 

My), Barker’s Art of Angling. 
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quietly alone on the shore, and are still in ex, 
pectation of sport, The rest must be taught you 
by practice ; for time will not allow me to say 
more of this kind of fishing with live baits. 

And for your DEAD BAIT for a Pike: for that 
you may be taught by one day’s going a fishing 
with me, or any other body that fishes for him; 
for the baiting your hook with a dead gudgeon 
or a roach, and moving it up and down the water, 
is too easy a thing to take up any time to direct 
you todoit. And yet, because I cut you short in 
that, I will commute for it by telling you that that 
was told me for a secret: it is this: 

Dissolve gum of ivy in oil of spike, and there- 
with anoint your dead bait for a Pike; and then 
cast it into a likely place; and when it has lain 
a short time at the bottom, draw it towards the 
top of the water, and so up the stream; and it is 
more than likely that you have a Pike follow 
with more than common eagerness. 

And some affirm, that any bait anointed with 
the marrow of the thigh bone of a hern is a great 
temptation to any fish. 

These have not been tried by me, but told me 
by a friend of note, that pretended to do me a 
courtesy ®. But if this direction to catch a Pike 
thus do you no good, yet I am certain this direc- 


8 The Pike loves a still, shady, unfrequented water, and 
usually lies amongst or near weeds; such as flags, bulrushes, 
candocks, reeds, or in the green fog that sometimes covers 
standing waters, though he will sometimes shoot out into the 
clear stream. He is sometimes canght at the top, and in the 
middle; and often, especially in cold weather, at the bottom. 

Their time of spawning is about the end of February or the 


™ 
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tion how to roast him when he is caughtis choicely 
good ; for I have tried it, and it is somewhat the 


yeginning of March ; and chief season, from the end of May 
o the beginning of February. 
_ Pikes are called Jacks till they become twenty-four inches 


n. . 
4 The baits for Pike, besides those mentioned by Walton, 
are a small trout; the loach and miller’s-thumb ; the head 
nd of an eel, with the skin taken off below the fins; a small 
jack ; a lob-worm; and in winter, the fat of bacon. And 
otwithstanding what Walton and others say against baiting 
with a perch, itis confidently asserted, that Pikes have been 
en with a small perch, when neither a roach nor bleak 
would tempt them. See the Angiler’s Sure Guide, 158. 
_ Observe that all your baits for Pike must be as fresh as 
ossible. Living baits you may take with you ina tin kettle, 
hanging the water often: and dead ones should be carried 
in fresh bran, which will dry up that moisture that otherwise 
vould infect and rot them. Venables. 
_Itis strange that Walton has said so little of T'rolling ; a 
aethod of fishing for Pike which has been thought worthy of 
| distinct treatise ; for which method and for the snap, take 
these directions ; and first for trolling : 
' And note, that in trolling, the head of the bait-fish must be 
t the bent of the hook; whereas in fishing at the snap, the 
100k must come out at or near his tail. But the essential 
lifference between these two methods is, that in the former 
he Pike is always suffered to pouch or swallow the bait: but 
n the latter you are to strike as svon as he has taken it, 
The rod for trolling should be about three yards and a half 
ong, with a ring at the top for the line to run through ; or 
jou may fit a trolling-top to your fly rod, which need only be 
tronger than the common fly-top. A 
_ Let your line be of green or sky-coloured silk, thirty yards 
a length, which will make it necessary to use the winch, as 
s before directed, with a swivel at the end. 
The common trolling-hook for a living bait consists of two 
rge hooks, with one common shank, made of one piece of 

e, of about three quarters of an inch long, placed back to 
ack, so that the points may not stand in a right line, but 
acline so much inwards as that they with the shank may form 
n angle little less than equilateral. At the top of the shank is 
loop, left in the bending the wire to make the hook double, 
rough which is put a strong twisted brass wire of about six 
ches long ; and to this is looped another such link, but both 
© loose that the hook and lower link may have room to play. 
fo the end of the line fasten a steel swivel. 
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better for not being common. But with my direc. 
tion you must take this caution, that your Pike 


To bait the hook, observe the directions given by Walton 

But there is a sort of trolling-hook, different from that aj. 
ready described, and to which it is thought preferable, which 
will require another management: this is no more than two 
single hooks tied back to back with a strong piece of gimp 
between the shanks. In the whipping the hooks and the gim 
together, make a small loop ; and take into it two links o¢ 
chain, of about an eighth of an inch diameter, and into the 
lower link, by means of a small staple of wire, fasten by the 
greater end a bit of lead of a conical figure, and somewhat 
sharp at the point. These hooks are to be had at the fishing 
tackle shops ready fitted up. 

This latter kind of hook is to be thus ordered, viz. put the 
lead into the mouth of the bait-fish, and sew it up ;. the fish 
will live some time ; and though the weight of the lead wil 
keep his head down, he will swim with near the same ease 
as if at liberty. 

But if you troll with a dead bait, as some do, for a reason 
which the angler will be glad to know, viz. that a living bait 
makes too great a slaughter among the fish, do it with a hook, 
of which the following paragraph contains a description : 

Let the shank be about six inches long, and leaded from 
the middle as low as the bent of the hook, to which a piece 
of very strong gimp must be fastened by a staple, and two 
links of chain; the shank must be barbed like a dart, and 
the lead a quarter of an inch square: the barb of the shank 
must stand like the fluke of an anchor, which is placed in a 
contrary direction to that of the stock. Let the gimp be about 
a foot long ; and to the end thereof fix a swivel. To bait it 
thrust the barb of the shank into the mouth of the bait-fish, 
and bring it out at his side near the tail: when the barb is 
thus brought through, it cannot return, and the fish will lie 
perfectly straight, a circumstance that renders the trouble of 
tying the tail unnecessary. 

There is yet another sort of trolling-hook, which is, indeed, 
no other than what most writers on this subject have men- 
tioned; whereas the others, here described, are late improve- 
ments: and this is a hook, either single or double, with a 
long shank, leaded about three inches up the wire with a 
piece of lead about a quarter of an inch square at the greater 
or lower end: fix to the shank an armed wire about eight 
inches long. To bait this hook, thrust your wire into the 
mouth of the fish, quite through his belly, and out at his tail; 
placing the wire so that the point of the hook may be even 
with the belly of the bait-fish; and then tie the tail of the 
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nust not be a small one, that is, it must be more 
an half a yard, and should be bigger. 


sh with strong thread to the wire: some fasten it with a 
gedie and thread, which is a neat way. 
Both with the Troll and at the Snap, cut away one of the 
ns of the bait-fish close at the gills, and another behind the 
nt on the contrary side ; which will make it play the better. 
‘The bait being thus fixed, is to be thrown in, and kept in 
mstant motion in the water, sometimes suffered to sink, then 
radually raised: now drawn with the stream, and then 
ainst it; so as to counterfeit the motion of a small fish in 
vimming. Ifa Pike is near, he mistakes the bait for a living 
a, Seizes it with prodigious greediness, goes off with it to 
§ hole, and in about ten minutes pouches it. When he has 
is swallowed the bait, you will see the line move, which 
the signal for striking him; do this with two lusty jerks, 
d then play him. 
The other way of taking Pike, viz. with the Snap,isas follows: 
Let the rod be twelve feet long, very strong and taper, 
ith a strong loop at the top to fasten your line to. Your 
ae must be about a foot shorter than the rod, and much 
pnger than the trolling-line. 
And here it is necessary to be remembered, that there are 
) ways of snapping for Pike, viz. with the live and with 
dead snap. 
for the live snap, there is no kind of hook so proper as the 
ble spring hook. To bait it, nothing more is necessary than 
lang the bait-fish fast by the back fin to the middle hook, 
ere he will live a long time. See the paragraph above. 
Jf hooks for the dead snap, there are many kinds; but the 
@, Which after repeated trials has been found to excel all 
ers hitherto known, we subjoin the description and use of 
ollows, viz. Whip two hooks, of about three-eighths of an 
h in the bent, to a piece of gimp, in the manner directed 
that trolling-hook. Then take a piece of lead, of the same 
sand figure as directed for the trolling-hook abovemen- 
ed ; and drill a hole through it from end to end. To bait 
ke a long needle or wire ; enter it in at the side, about 
‘an inch above the tail, and with it pass the gimp between 
n and the ribs of the fish, bringing it out at his mouth : 
| put the lead over the gimp, draw it down into the fish’s 
at, and press his mouth close, and then, having a swivel 
our line, hang on the gimp. 
throwing the bait, observe the rules given for trolling ; 
emember, that the more you keep it in motion the nearer 
embles a living fish. 
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First, open your Pike at the gills, and if need 
be, cut also a little slit towards the belly, Out 
of these take his guts; and keep his liver, which 


When you have a bite, strike immediately, the contrary 
way to that which the head of the Pike lies, or to which tf 
goes with the bait; if you cannot find which way his head 
lies, strike upright with two smart jerks, retiring backwards 
as fast as you can, till you have brought him to a landin 
place, and then do as before is directed. s 

There are various other methods, both of trolling and fish. 
ing at the snap, which, if the reader is desirous to know, he 
may find described in the Complete Toller, by Ro. Nobbes 
12mo. 1682, and the Angler’s Sure Guide, beforementioned’ 

As the Pike spawns in March, and before that month 
rivers are seldom in order for fishing, it will hardly be worth 
while to begin trolling till April: after that the weeds wil, 
be apt to be troublesome. But the prime month in the year 
for trolling is October ; when the Pike are fattened by their 
summer’s feed, the weeds are rotted, and by the falling of 
the waters the harbours of the fish are easily found. 

Choose to troll in clear, and not muddy water, and in windy 
weather, if the wind be not easterly. 

Some use in trolling and snapping two or more swivels to 
their line, by means whereof the twisting of the line is pre. 
vented, the bait plays more freely, and, though dead, is made 
to appear as if alive; which in rivers is doubtless an extel- 
lent way: but those who can like to fish in ponds or still 
waters, will find very little occasion for more than one, 

The Pike is also to be caught with a minnow : for which 
method take the following directions ; 

Get a single hook, slender, and long in the shank ; let it 
resemble the shape of a shepherd’s crook ; put lead upon it, 
as thick near the bent as will go into a minnow’s mouth; 

lace the point of the hook directly up the face of the fish. 

t the rod be as long as you can handsomely manage, with 
a line of the same length. Cast up and down, and manage it 
as when you troll with any other bait. If, when the Pike 
hath taken your bait, he run to the end of the line before he 
hath gorged it, do not strike, but hold still only, and he will 
return back and swallow it. But if you use that bait with a 
troll, I rather prefer it before any bait that I know. Venables. 

In landing a Pike, great caution is necessary ; for his bite 
is esteemed venomous. The best and safest hold you can take 
of him is by the head; in doing which, place your thumb 
and finger in his eyes. 
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yu are to shred very small, with thyme, sweet 
arjoram, and a little winter-savory; to these 
t some pickled oysters, and some anchovies, 
yo or three, both these last whole, for the an- 
jovies will melt, and the oysters should not; to 
ese you must add also a pound of sweet butter, 
hich you are to mix with the herbs that are 
red, and let them all be well salted. If the 
ike be more than a yard long, then you may 
it into these herbs more than a pound, or if he 
less, then less butter will suffice : These, being 
us mixed, with a blade or two of mace, must be 
t into the Pike’s belly: and then his belly so 
wed up as to keep all the butter in his belly if 
e possible ; if not, then as much as you possibly 
n- But take not off the scales. Then you are 
nrust the spit through his mouth, out at his 

And then take four or five or six split sticks, 
very thin laths, and a convenient quantity of 
e or filleting ; these laths are to be tied round 
gut the Pike’s body from his head to his tail, 
1 the tape tied somewhat thick, to prevent his 
aking or falling off from the spit. Let him be 
sted very leisurely; and often basted with 
et wine and anchovies and butter mixed to- 
her; and also with what moisture falls from 
into the pan. When you have roasted him 
iciently you are to hold under him, when you 
vind or cut the tape that ties him, such a dish 
you purpose to eat him out of; and let him 
into it with the sauce that is roasted in his 
y; and by this means the Pike will be kept 
roken and complete. Then, to the sauce 
OL. I. R 
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which was within, and also that sauce in the pan 
you are to add a fit quantity of the best buttey, 
and to squeeze the juice of three or four oranges, 
Lastly, you may either put it into the Pike, with 
the oysters, two cloves of garlick, and take jt 
whole out, when the Pike is cut off the spit; or, 
to give the sauce a hogoo, let the dish into which 
you let the Pike fall be rubbed with it ; the using 
or not using of this garlick is left to your discre. 
tion. M. B. 

This dish of meat is too good for any but ang. 
lers, or very honest men ; and I trust you wil] 
prove both, and therefore I have trusted you with 
this secret. 

Let me fext tell you, that Gesner tells us, there 
are no Pikes in Spain, and that the largest are 
in the lake Thrasymene in Italy; and the next, 
if not equal to them, are the Pikes of England ; 
and that in England, Lincolnshire boasteth to have 
the biggest. Just so doth Sussex boast of four 
sorts of fish, namely, an Arundel Mullet, a Chi- 
chester Lobster, a Shelsey Cockle, and an Amerly 
Trout. 

But I will take up no more of your time with 
this relation, but proceed to give you some Ob- 
servations of the Carp, and how to Angle for him; 
and to dress him, but not till he is caught. 
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‘ CHAP. IX. 


bservations on the Carp; with Directions how to 
; Jish for him. 


Piscator. 


"HE Carp is the queen of rivers; a stately, a 
‘ood and a very subtle fish; that was not at first 
red, nor hath been long in England, but is now 
aturalized. It is said, they were brought hither 
y one Mr. Mascal, a gentleman that then lived 
it Plumsted in Sussex, a county! that abounds 
nore with fish than any in this nation. 

You may remember that I told you Gesner 
ays there are no Pikes in Spain; and doubtless 
lere was a time, about a hundred or a few more 
ears ago, when there were no Carps in England, 
$ may seem to be aflirmed by Sir Richard Baker, 
n Whose Chronicle you may find these verses: 


Hops and turkeys, carps and beer 
Came into England all in a year?. 


1 For proof of this fact, we have the testimony of the Au- 
r of the Book of Fishing with Hooke and Line, 4to. 
ad. 1590, already mentioned in the Life of Walton 3; who, 
igh the initials only of his name are given in the title, 
pears to have been Leonard Mascal, the translator of a 
ok of Pianting and Grafting, 4to. 1589, 1599, and the Au- 
or of a book On Cattel, 4to. 1596. Fuller in his Worthies, 
wssex, 113, seems to have confounded these two ersons : 
e Jatter of whom, in the tract first abovementione » Speaks 
the former by report only; besides which, they lived at 
distance of seventy years from each other, and the Author 
‘the book Of Fishing is conjectured to be a Hampshire 
* See in the Life of Walton hereto prefixed, a passage 
acted from the book of Dame Juliana Barnes 3 Whereby 
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And doubtless, as of sea-fish the Herring dieg 
soonest out of the water, and of fresh water fish 
the Trout, so, except the Eel, the Carp endures 
most hardness, and lives longest out of his own 
proper element. And, therefore, the report of 
the Carp’s being brought out of a foreign country 
into this nation is the more probable. 

Carps and Loaches are observed to breed seve. 
ral months in one year, which Pikes and most 
other fish do not. And this is partly proved by 
tame and wild rabbits: and also by some ducks, 
which will lay eggs nine of the twelve months ; 
and yet there be other ducks that lay not longer 
than about one month. And it is the rather to 
be believed, because you shall scarce or never 
take a male Carp without a melt, or a female 
without a roe or spawn, and for the most part 
very much, and especially all the summer season. 
And it is observed, that they breed more naturally 
in ponds than in running waters, if they breed 
there at all; and that those that live in rivers are 
taken by men of the best palates to be much the 
better meat. 

And it is observed that in some ponds Carps 
will not breed, especially in cold ponds; but 
where they will breed, they breed innumerably ; 


it appears that in her time there were Carps, though but few, 
in England. It seems, therefore, that Mr. Mascal of Plum- 
sted did not first bring hither Carps ; but, as the curious in 
gardening do by exotic plants, he naturalized this species of 
fish, and that about the era mentioned in the above distich, 
‘«* Hops and turkeys,” &c. which elsewhere is read thus: 


Hops, reformation, turkeys, carps, and beer 
Came into England all in one year. 
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Aristotle and Pliny say, Six times a year, if there 
be no Pikes nor Perch to devour their spawn, 
when it is cast upon grass or flags or weeds, 
where it lies ten or twelve days before it be 
enlivened. 

The Carp, if he have water room and good 
eed, will grow to a very great bigness and length ; 
_ have heard, to much above a yard long*. It is 
aid by Jovius*, who hath writ of fishes, that in 
he Lake Lurian, in Italy, Carps have thriven to 
e more than fifty pounds weight: which is the 
yore probable, for as the bear is conceived and 
orn suddenly, and being born is but short-lived ; 
0, on the contrary, the elephant is said to be two 
ears in his dam’s belly, some think he is ten 
fears in it, and being born, grows in bigness 
wenty years; and it is observed too, that he lives 
9 the age of a hundred years. And it is also 
bserved, that the crocodile is very long-lived ; 
nd more than that, that all that long life he 
irives in bigness; and so I think some Carps 
9, especially in some places, though I never saw 
le above twenty-three inches, which was a great 
d goodly fish ; but have been assured there are 
a far greater size, and in England too‘, 

'The widow of the late Mr. David Garrick, of Drury 
ine theatre, once told me, that in her native country, Ger- 


ay, she had seen the head of a Carp served up at table, 
enough to fill a large dish. 

Paulus ‘Jovius, an Italian historian of very doubtfal 
hority : he lived in the 16th century: and wrote a small 
et De Romanis Piscibus. He died at Florence, 1552. 
the author of the Angler’s Sure Guide says that he has 
en Carp abodve twenty-six inches long, in rivers; and 
Is, that they are often seen in England above thirty inches 
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Now as the increase of Carps is wonderful fo, 
their number, so there is not a reason found out 
I think, by any, why they should breed in some 
ponds, and not in others, of the same nature foy 
soil and all other circumstances. And as their 
breeding, so are their decays also very mysterj- 
ous: I have both read it, and been told by a gen. 
tleman of tried honesty, that he has known sixty 
or more large Carps put into several ponds neay 
to a house, where, by reason of the stakes in the 
ponds, and the owner’s constant being near to 
them, it was impossible they should be stole away 
from him; and that when he has, after three oy 
four years, emptied the pond, and expected an 
increase from them by breeding young ones (for 
that they might do so he had, as the rule is, put 
in three melters for one spawner), he has, I say, 
after three or four years, found neither a young 
nor old carp remaining. And the like I have 
known of one that had almost watched the pond, 
and at a like distance of time, at the fishing ofa 
pond, found, of seventy or eighty large Carps, not 
above five or six: and that he had forborn longer 
to fish the said pond, but that he saw, in a hot day 
in summer, a large Carp swim near the top of the 
water with a frog upon his head; and that he, 
upon that occasion, caused his pond to be let dry: 
and I say, of seventy or eighty Carps, only found 
five or six in the said pond, and those very sick 
and lean, and with every one a frog sticking so 
fast on the head of the said Carps, that the frog 
would not be got off without extreme force or 
killing. And the gentleman that did aflirm this 
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me, told me he saw it; and did declare his 
elief to be, and I also believe the same, that he 
hought the other Carps, that were so strangely 
st,were so killed by the frogs, and then devoured. 
_ And a person of honour, now living in Worces- 
ershire®, assured me he had seen a necklace, or 
ollar of tadpoles, hang like a chain or necklace 
yf beads about a Pike’s neck, and to kill him: 
shether it were for meat or malice, must be, to 
ne, a question. 

But I am fallen into this discourse by accident : 
f which I might say more, but it has proved 
pnger than I intended, and possibly may not to 
jou be considerable: I shall therefore give you 
aree or four more short observations of the Carp, 
nd then fall upon some directions how you shall 
sh for him. 

The age of Carps is by Sir Francis Bacon, in 
is History of Life and Death, observed to be but 
en years; yet others think they live longer. 
resner says, a Carp has been known to live in 
ie Palatine above a hundred years’. But most 
mclude, that, contrary to the Pike or Luce, all 
Jarps are the better for age and bigness. The 
ongues of Carps are noted to be choice and costly 
aeat, especially to them that buy them: but Ges- 
er says, Carps have no tongue like other fish, 
ut a piece of flesh-like fish, in their mouth like 
6 Mr. Fr. Ru. 

7 Lately, viz. in one of the daily papers for the month of 
ngust 1782, an article appeared, purporting, that in the bason 
t Emanuel College, Cambridge, a Carp was then living that 


ad been in the water thirty-six years; which, though it had 
t ohe eye, knew, and would constantly approach, its feeder. 
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to a tongue, and should be called a palate: byt 
it is certain it is choicely good, and that the Carp 
is to be reckoned amongst those leather-moutheq 
fish which, I told you, have their teeth in thei; 
throat ; and for that reason he is very seldom lost 
by breaking his hold, if your hook be once stuck 
in his chaps. 

I told you that Sir Francis Bacon thinks that 
the Carp lives but ten years: but Janus Dubra. 
vius has writ a book Of fish and fish-ponds®, jn 
which he says, that Carps begin to spawn at the 
age of three years, and continue to do so till thirty - 
he says also, that in the time of their breeding, 
which is in summer, when the sun hath warmed 
both the earth and water, and so apted them also 
for generation, that then three or four male Carps 
will follow a female; and that then, she putting 
on a seeming coyness, they force her through 
weeds and flags, where she lets fall her eggs or 
spawn, which sticks fast to the weeds; and then 
they let fall their melt upon it, and so it becomes 
in a short time to be a living fish: and, as I told 
you, it is thought that the Carp does this several 
months in the year. And most believe, that most 
fish breed after this manner, except the Eel, 
And it has been observed, that when the spawner 
has weakened herself by doing that natural office, 
that two or three melters have helped her from 
off the weeds, by bearing her up on both sides, 
and guarding her into the deep. And you may 
note, that though this may seem a curiosity not 
worth observing, yet others have judged it worth 

8 Vide ante, p. 236, &c. 
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heir time and cost to make glass hives, and order 
them in such a manner as to see how bees have 
red and made their honeycombs, and how they 
aave obeyed their king, and governed their com- 
nonwealth. But it is thought that all Carps are 
not bred by generation: but that some breed other 
ways, as some Pikes do. 

_ The physicians make the galls and stones in 
he heads of Carps to be very medicinable. But 
t is not to be doubted but that in Italy they make 
reat profit of the spawn of Carps, by selling it 
| the Jews who make it into red caviare ; the 
zws not being by their law admitted to eat of 
aviare made of the Sturgeon, that being a fish 
at wants scales, and (as may appear in Levit. 
i.) by them reputed to be unclean. 

‘Much more might be said out of him, and out 
f Aristotle, which Dubravius often quotes in his 
ascourse of fishes: but it might rather perplex 
aan satisfy you; and therefore I shall rather 
oose to direct you how to catch, than spend 
ore time in discoursing, either of the nature or 
e breeding of this Carp, 


‘of any more circumstances concerning him. 
it yet I shall remember you of what I told you 
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before, that he is a very subtle fish, and hard to 
be caught. : 

And my first direction is, that if you will fish 
for a Carp, you must put on a very large measure 
of patience, especially to fish for a river Carp: | 
have known a very good fisher angle diligently 
four or six hours in a day, for three or four days 
together, for a river Carp, and not have a bite. And 
you are to note, that, in some ponds, it is as harq 
to catch a Carp as in ariver; that is to say, where 
they have store of feed, and the water is of a clay. 
ish colour. But you are to remember that I have 
told you there is no rule without an exception: 
and therefore being possessed with that hope and 
patience which I wish to all fishers, especially to 
the Carp angler, I shall tell you with what bait 
to fish for him. But first you are to know, that 
it must be either early or late; and let me tell] 
you, that in hot weather (for he will seldom bite 
in cold) you cannot be too early or too late at it, 
And some have been so curious as to say, the tenth 
of April is a fatal day for Carps. 

The Carp bites either at worms or at paste ; and 
of worms I think the bluish marsh or meadow- 
worm is best; but possibly another worm not too 
big may do as well, and so may a green gentle; 
and as for pastes, there are almost as many sorts 
as there are medicines for the toothache; but 
doubtless sweet pastes are best; I mean pastes 
made with honey or with sugar; which, that you 
may the better beguile this crafty fish, should be 
thrown into the pond or place in which you fish 
for him, some hours, or longer, before you under- 
take your trial of skill with the angle-rod; and 
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Joubtless, if it be thrown into the water a day or 
wo before, at several times, and in small pellets, 
jou are the likelier, when you fish for the Carp, 
o obtain your desired sport. Or, ina large pond, 
o draw them to a certain place, that they may 
he better and with more hope be fished for, you 
are to throw into it, in some certain place, either 
grains or blood mixed with cow-dung or with 
ran; or any garbage, as chicken’s guts, or the 
like ; and then, some of your small sweet pellets 
with which you purpose to angle: and these small 
pellets being a few of them also thrown in as you 
ure angling, will be the better, 

And your paste must be thus made: take the 
flesh of a rabit or cat cut small; and bean-flour; 
und if that may not be easily got, get other flour; 
ind then mix these together, and put to them either 
sugar, or honey, which I think better: and then 
beat these together in a mortar, or sometimes 
work them in your hands, your hands being very 
slean; and then make it into a ball, or two, or 
hree, as you like best, for your use: but you 
nust work or pound it so long in the mortar, as 
om make it so tough as to hang upon your hook 
vithout washing from it, yet not too hard: or, 
hat you may the better keep it on your hook, 
ou may knead with your paste a little, and not 
nuch, white or yellowish wool. 

‘ ‘And if you would have this paste keep all the 
ear, for any other fish, then mix with it virgin- 
vax and clarified honey, and work them together 
vith your hands before the fire ; then make these 
ito balls, and they will keep all the year. 

And if you fish for a Carp with gentles, then 
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put upon your hook a small piece of scarlet, the 
sixth of an inch square, it being soaked -in oy 
anointed with oil of petre, called by some, oil of 
the rock: and if your gentles be put, two or three 
days before, into a box or horn anointed with 
honey, and so put upon your hook as to preserye 
them to be living, you are as like to kill this 
crafty fish this way as any other: but still, as you 
are fishing, chew a little white or brown bread jp 
your mouth, and cast it into the pond about the 
place where your float swims. Other baits there 
be; but these, with diligence and patient watch. 
fulness, will do better than any that I have eve, 
practised or heard of. And yet I shall tell you, 
that the crumbs of white bread and honey made 
into a paste is a good bait for a Carp; and you 
know, it is more easily made. And having said 
thus much of the Carp®, my next discourse shall 
be of the Bream, which shall not prove so tedious; 
and therefore I desire the continuance of your 
attention. 

But first, I will tell you how to make this Carp, 
that is so curious to be caught, so curious a dish 


9 The haunts of the river Carp are, in the winter months, 
the broadest and most quiet parts of the river; but in summer, 
they lie in deep holes, nooks, and reaches, near some scour, 
and under roots of trees, hollow banks, and, till they are near 
rotting, amongst or near great beds of weed, flags, &c. 

Pond Carp cannot, with propriety, be said to have any 
haunts: only it is to be noted, that they love a fat rich soil, 
and never thrive in a cold hungry water. 

They breed three or four times a year: but their first 
spawning-time is the beginning of May. 

Baits for the Carp are all sorts of earth and dunghill-worms: 
flag-worms; grasshoppers, though not at top; ox-brains; the 
pith of an ox’s back bone; green peas; and red or black 
cherries, with the stones taken out. 

Fish with strong tackle, very near the bottom, and with a 
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f meat as shall make him worth all your labour 
nd patience. And though it is not without some 
rouble and charges, yet it will recompense both. 
Take a Carp (alive if possible); scour him, and 
ib him clean with water and salt, but scale him 
ot; then open him; and put him, with his blood 
ad his liver, which you must save when you 
9en him, into a small pot or kettle: then take 
yeet marjoram, thyme, and. parsley, of each half 
handful; a sprig of rosemary, and another of 
wory ; bind them into two or three small bundles, 
d put them to your Carp, with four or five whole 
lions, twenty pickled oysters, and three ancho- 
4s. Then pour upon your Carp as much claret 
ine as will only cover him: and season your 
iret well with salt, cloves, and mace, and the 
ids of oranges and Jemons. That done, cover 
ur pot and set it on a quick fire, till it be suffi- 
mtly boiled. Then take out the Carp; and lay 
with the broth, into the dish; and pour upon 
2 quarter of a pound of the best fresh butter, 
ted, and beaten with half a dozen spoonfuls 
the broth, the yolks of two or three eggs, and 
ne of the herbs shred: garnish your dish with 
ions, and so serve it up. And much good do 
! Dr. T. 
grass or gut next the hook; and use a goose quill float. 
er attempt to angle for the Carp in a boat, for they will 
ome near it. 

is said, there are many Carp in the Thames, westward of 
ion; and that about February they retire to the creeks in 
iver; in some of which, many above two feet long have 
taken with an angle. Angler’s Sure Guide, p. 179. 

‘p live the longest out of the water of any fish. It is a 
10n practice in Holland to keep them alive for three 


$ or a month, by hanging them in a cool place, with wet 


in a net, and feeding them with bread and milk. 
sy 
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_ CHAP. X. 


Observations on the BREAM, and Directions to catch 
him. 


Piscator. 


Tue Bream, being ata full growth, is a large ang 
stately fish. He will breed both in rivers ang 
ponds: but loves best to live in ponds, and where, 
if he likes the water and air, he will grow bie 
only to be very large, but as fat as a hog. He is by 
Gesner taken to be more pleasant, or sweet » than 
wholesome. This fish is long in growing; hy 
breeds exceedingly in a water that pleases him; 

yea, in many ponds so fast, as to overstore them, 

and starve the other fish. 

He is very broad, with a forked tail, and his 
scales set in excellent order; he hath large eyes, 
and a narrow sucking wiokihe he hath two sets 
of teeth, and a lozenge-like bone, a bone to help 
his sricinclinee. The melter is observed to have 
two large melts ; and the female, two large bags 
of eggs or spawn. 

Gesner reports, that in Poland a certain and a 
great number of large Breams were put into a 
pond, which in the next following winter were 
frozen up into one entire ice, and not one drop of 
water remaining, nor one of these fish to be found, 
though they were diligently searched for; and 
yet the next spring, when the ice was thawed, 
and the weather warm, and fresh water got into 
the pond, he aftirms they all appeared again. 
This Gesner affirms; and I quote my author be- 
cause it seems almost as incredible as the resur- 
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rection to an atheist: but it may win something, 
in point of believing it, to him that considers the 
breeding or renovation of the silk-worm, and of 
many insects. And that is considerable, which 
Sir Francis Bacon observes in his History of Life 
und Death, fol. 20, that there be some herbs that 
lie and spring every year, and some endure 
longer. 

- But though some do not, yet the French esteem 
his fish highly; and to that end have this pro- 
verb, “ He that hath Breams in his pond is able 
to bid his friend welcome.” And it is noted, that 
the best part of a Bream is his belly and head’. 
Some say, that Breams and Roaches will mix 
their eggs and melt together: and so there is in 
many places a bastard breed of Breams, that 
never come to be either large or good, but very 
numerous. 

_ The baits good to catch this BREAM are many, 


1 The Bream, according to Sir William Dugdale, appears 
y have been considered a great luxury in England, for in the 
th of Hen. V. it was valued «at 20d. and he also states that 
1454, ‘‘ a pie of four of them, in the expenses of two men 
ployed for three days in taking them, in baking them, in 
ur,inspices, and conveying it from Sutton in Warwickshire, 
} the Earl of Warwick, at Mydlam in the North Country, 
St xvjs. ijd.” Hist. Warw. p. 668. 
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First, paste made of brown bread and honey; gen. 
tles, or the brood of wasps that be young, and then 
not unlike gentles, and should be hardened in an 
oven, or dried on a tile before the fire to make 
them tough. Or, there is, at the root of docks oy 
flags or rushes in watery places, a worm not un- 
like a maggot, at which Tench [Bream] will bite 
freely. Or he will bite at a grasshopper with his 
legs nipped off, in June and July; or at severa] 
flies, under water, which may be found on flags 
that grow near to the water side. I doubt not 
but that there be many other baits that are good; 
but I will turn them all into this most excellent 
one, EITHER FOR A CARP OR BREAM, in any river 
or mere: it was given to me by a most honest and 
excellent angler; and hoping you will prove both, 
I will impart it to you. 

1. Let your bait be as big a red worm as you 
can find, without a knot: get a pint or quart of 
them in an evening in garden walks, or chalky 
commons, after a shower of rain; and put them 
with clean moss well washed and picked, and the 
water squeezed out of the moss as dry as you can, 
into an earthen pot or pipkin set dry; and change 
the moss fresh every three or four days, for three 
weeks or a month together; then your bait will 
be at the best, for it will be clear and lively. 

2. Having thus prepared your baits, get your 
tackling ready and fitted for this sport. Take 
three long angling rods; and as many and more 
silk, or silk and hair lines; and as many large 
swan or goose quill floats. Then take a piece of 
lead made after the manner of a carpenter’s plum- 
met, and fasten them to the low ends of your 
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lines: then fasten your link-hook also to the lead, 
_and let there be about a foot or ten inches be- 
tween the lead and the hook : but be sure the lead 
be heavy enough to sink the float or quill a little 
under the water; and not the quill to bear up the 
lead, for the lead must lie on the ground. Note, 
that your link next the hook may be smaller than 
the rest of your line, if you dare adventure, for 
fear of taking the Pike or Perch, who will as- 
‘suredly visit your hooks, till they be taken out, 
as I will show you afterwards, before either Carp 
or Bream will come near to bite. N ote also, that 
when the worm is well baited, it will crawl up 
and down as far as the lead will give leave, which 
much enticeth the fish to bite without suspicion. 

_ 3. Having thus prepared your baits, and fitted 
your tackling, repair to the river, where you have 
seen them swim in skulls or shoals, in the sum- 
mer time, in a hot afternoon, about three or four 
of the clock; and watch their going forth of their 
leep holes, and returning, which you may well: 
uscern, for they return about four of the clock, 
10st of them seeking food at the bottom, yet one 
two will lie on the top of the water rolling and 
mbling themselves, whilst the rest are under 
m at the bottom; and so you shall perceive him 

) keep sentinel; then mark where he plays most 
nd stays longest, which commonly is in the 
‘oadest and deepest place of the river; and 
ere, or near thereabouts, at a clear bottom and 
convenient landing place, take one of your an- 


es ready fitted as aforesaid, and sound the bot- 
‘VOL. 1. S 
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tom, which should be about eight or ten feet deep ; 
two yards from the bank is best. Then consider 
with yourself whether that water will rise or fall 
by the next morning, by reason of any watermills 
near; and, according to your discretion, take the 
depth of the place, where you mean after to cast 
your ground-bait, and to fish to half an inch; that 
the lead lying on or near the ground-bait, the top 
of the float may only appear upright half an inch 
above the water. 

Thus you having found and fitted for the place 
and depth thereof, then go home and prepare your 
ground-bait, which is, next to the fruit of your 
labours, to be regarded. 


THE GROUND-BAIT. 


You shall take a peck, or a peck and a half 
(according to the greatness of the stream and 
deepness of the water), where you mean to angle, 
of sweet gross ground barley-malt; and boil it in 
a kettle (one or two warms is enough): then strain 
it through a bag into a tub (the liquor whereof 
hath often done my horse much good); and when 
the bag and malt is near cold, take it down to 
the water side, about eight or nine of the clock in 
the evening, and not before, cast in two parts of 
your ground-bait, squeezed hard between both 
your hands; it will sink presently to the bottom ; 
and be sure it may rest in the very place where 
you mean to angle: if the stream run hard, or move 
a little, cast your malt in handfuls a little higher, 
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upwards the stream. You may, between your 
hands, close the malt so fast in handfuls, that the 
water will hardly part it with the fall. 
- Your ground thus baited, and tackling fitted, 
leave your bag, with the rest of your tackling and 
_ground-bait, near the sporting place all night; 
and in the morning, about three or four of the 
clock, visit the water side (but not too near), for 
they have a cunning watchman, and are watchful 
themselves too, 
_ Then, gently take one of your three rods, and 
bait your hook ; casting it over your ground-bait, 
and gently and secretly draw it to you till the 
Jead rests about the middle of the ground-bait. 
_ Then take a second rod, and cast in about a 
yard above, and your third a yard below the first 
tod; and stay the rods in the ground: but. go 
yourself so far from the water side, that you per- 
ceive nothing but the top of the floats, which you 
must watch most diligently. Then when you 
have a bite, you shall perceive the top of your 
float to sink suddenly into the water: yet, never- 
tl be not too hasty to run to your.rods, until 
you see that the line goes clear away; then creep 
‘© the water side, and give as much line as pos- 
sibly you can: if it be a good Carp or Bream, 
hey will go to the farther side of the river: then 
trike gently, and hold your rod at a bent, a little 
hile ; but if you both pull together, you are sure 
0 lose your game, for either your line or hook or 
old will break: and after you have overcome 
hem, they will make noble sport, and are very 
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shy to be landed. The Carp is far stronger and 
more mettlesome than the Bream. 

Much more is to be observed in this kind of fish 
and fishing, but it is far fitter for experience and 
discourse than paper. Only, thus much is neces- 
sary for you to know, and to be mindful and care- 
ful of, that if the Pike or Perch do breed in that 
river, they will be sure to bite first, and must first 
be taken. And for the most part they are very 
large; and will repair to your ground-bait, not 
that they will eat of it, but will feed and sport 
themselves among the young fry that gather about 
and hover over the bait. 

The way to discern the Pike and to take him, 
if you mistrust your Bream hook; for I have 
taken a Pike a yard long several times at my 
Bream hooks, and sometimes he hath had the 
luck to share my line; may be thus: 

Take a small Bleak or Roach or Gudgeon, and 
bait [with] it; and set it, alive, among your rods, 
two feet deep from the cork, with a little red worm 
on the point of the hook: then take afew crumbs 
of white bread, or some of the ground-bait, and 
sprinkle it gently amongst your rods. If Mr. 
Pike be there, then the little fish will skip out of 
the water at his appearance, but the live set bait 
is sure to be taken. 

Thus continue your sport from four in the morn- 
ing till eight, and if it be a gloomy windy day, 
they will bite all day long: but this is too long to 
stand to your rods, at one place; and it will spoil 
your evening sport that day, which is this. 
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About four of the clock in the afternoon repair 
_ to your baited place; and as soon as you come to 
the water side, cast in one half of the rest of your 
_ Sround-bait, and stand off; then whilst the fish 
are gathering together (for they will most cer. 
tainly come for their Supper), you may take a 
pipe of tobacco: and then, in with your three 
_rods as in the morning. You will find excellent 
sport that evening, till eight of the clock: then 
cast in the residue of your ground-bait, and next 
‘morning, by four of the clock, visit them again for 
four hours, which is the best sport of all; and 
after that, let them rest till you and your friends 
have a mind to more sport. 
_ From St, James’s-tide until Bartholomew-tide 
is the best; when they have had all the summer’s 
food, they are the fattest, 
Observe, lastly, that after three or four days 
fishing together, your game will be very shy and 
wary, and you shall hardly get above a bite or 
wo at a baiting: then your only way is to desist 
from your sport, about two or three days: and in 
he mean time (on the place you late baited, and 
gain intend to bait), you shall take a turf of 
sreen but short Srass, as big or bigger than a 
ound trencher; to the top of this turf, on the 
een side, you shall, with a needle and green 
bread, fasten, one by one, as many little red 
jorms as will near cover all the turf: then take 
‘round board or trencher, make a hole in the 
liddle thereof, and through the turf placed on 
le board or trencher, with a string or cord as 
ong as is fitting, tied to a pole, let it down to the 
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bottom of the water, for the fish to feed upon with- 
out disturbance about two or three days; and 
after that you have drawn it away, you may fall 
to, and enjoy your former recreation®, B.A. 


[enamine 


CHAPTER XI. 


Observations on the TENCH, and Advice how to 
angle for him. 


Piscator. 


Tne Tench, the physician of fishes, is observed to 
love ponds better than rivers, and to love pits 
better than either: yet Camden observes, there is 
a river in Dorsetshire that abounds with Tenches, 
but doubtless they retire to the most deep and 
quiet places in it. 

This fish hath very large fins, very small and 
smooth scales, a red circle about his eyes, which 
are big and of a gold colour, and from either 
angle of his mouth there hangs down a little barb. 
In every Tench’s head there are two little stones 
which foreign physicians make great use of, but 
he is not commended for wholesome meat, though 


2 The haunts of the Bream, a fish which the angler seldom 
meets with, are the deepest and broadest parts of gentle soft 
streams, with sandy clayey bottoms ; and the broadest and 
most quiet places of ponds, and where there are weeds. 

They spawn about the beginning of July; a little before 
which time they are best in season, though some think them 
best in September. 

The baits for the Bream are red-worms, small lob or marsh- 
worms, gentles, and grasshoppers. 

In general, they are to be fished: for as Carp. 
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there be very much use made of them for outward 
applications. Rondeletius says, that at his being 
at Rome, he saw a great cure done by applying a 
Tench to the feet of a very sick man. This, he 
Says, was done after an unusual manner, by certain 
Jews. And it is observed that many of those peo- 
ple have many secrets yet unknown to Christians § 
secrets that have never yet been written, but have 
been (since the days of their Solomon, who knew 
the nature of all things, even from the cedar. to 
the shrub) delivered by tradition, from the father 
to the son, and so from generation to generation, 
_ without writing; or (unless it were casually), 
without the least communicating them to any 
other nation or tribe; for to do that they account 
_aprofanation, And, yet, it is thought that they, 
or some spirit worse than they, first told us that 
lice swallowed alive were a certain cure for the 
yellow jaundice. This, and many other medi- 
cines, were discovered by them, or by revelation ; 
for, doubtless, we attained them not by study. 

_ Well, this fish, besides his eating, is very use- 
ful, both dead and alive, for the good of mankind. 
But I will meddle no more with that, my honest 
humble art teaches no such boldness: there are 
too many foolish meddlers in physic and divinity 
that think themselves fit to meddle with hidden 
secrets, and so bring destruction, to their fol- 
Jowers. But I’ll not meddle with them, any far- 
ther than to wish them wiser; and shall tell you 
next (for I hope I may be so bold) that the Tench 
is the physician of fishes, for the Pike especially ; 


— 
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and that the Pike, being either sick or hurt, is 
cured by the touch of the Tench. And it is ob- 
served that the Tyrant Pike will not be a wolf to 
his physician, but forbears to devour him though 
he be never so hungry. 

This fish, that carries a natural balsam in him 
to cure both himself and others, loves yet to feed 
in very foul water, and amongst weeds. And yet, 
I am sure, he eats pleasantly, and, doubtless, you 
will think so too, if you taste him. And I shall 
therefore proceed to give you some few, and but 
a few, directions how to catch this TENcH, 


of which I have given you these observations. 
He will bite at a paste made of brown bread 
and honey, or a marsh-worm or a lob-worm ; he 
inclines very much to any paste with which tar is 
mixed, and he will bite also at a smaller worm, 
with his head nipped off, and a cod-worm put on 
a hook before that worm. And I doubt not but 
that he will also in the three hot months (for in 
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the nine colder he stirs not much), bite at a flag- 
worm, or at a green gentle ; but can positively 
say no more of the Tench’, he being a fish I have 
not often angled for: but I wish my honest scho- 
lar may, and be ever fortunate when he fishes. 


CHAP. XII. 


_ Observations on the Percu, with Directions how to 
Jish for him. 


Piscator. 


_ Tue Perch is a very good and a very bold biting 
fish. He is one of the fishes of prey that, like the 
_ Pike and Trout, carries his teeth in his mouth, 
which is very large: and he dare venture to kill 
and devour several other kinds of fish. He has a 
hooked or hog back, which is armed with sharp 
and stiff bristles, and all his skin armed or covered 
over with thick dry hard scales, and hath, which 


! The haunts of the Tench are nearly the same with those 
of the Carp. They delight more in ponds than in rivers; and 
lie under weeds, near sluices, and at pond heads. 

They spawn about the beginning of July; and are best in 
Season from the beginning of September to the end of May. 
They Ait bite all the hot months; but are taken best in April 
and May. 

Fawn, oll no better baits for this fish than a middle-sized 
lob-worm, or red-worm, well scoured; a gentle; a young 
wasp grub, boiled; or a green worm shook from the boughs 
‘of trees. 

_ Use a strong grass, or gut; and a goose-quill float without a 
cork, except in rivers, where the cork is always to be pre- 
ferred. 

Fish very near the ground. And if you bait with gentles, 
throw in a few at the taking every fish, which will draw them 
to your hook, and keep them together. 


_ 
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few other fish have, two fins on his back. He is 
so bold that he will invade one of his own kind, 
which the Pike will not do willingly; and you 
may therefore easily believe him to be a bold 
biter. 

The Perch is of great esteem in Italy, saith Al- 
drovandus: and especially the least are there 
esteemed a dainty dish. And Gesner prefers the 
Perch and Pike above the Trout, or any fresh 
water fish: he says the Germans have this pro- 
verb, “ More wholesome than a Perch of Rhine :” 
and he says the River Perch is so wholesome that 
physicians allow him to be eaten by wounded 
men or by men in fevers or by women in child- 
bed. , 

He spawns but once a year; and is, by physi- 
cians, held very nutritive; yet, by many, to be 
hard of digestion. They abound more in the river 
Po, and in England (says Rondeletius), than other 
parts: and have in their brain a stone, which is, 
in foreign parts, sold by apothecaries, being there 
noted to be very medicinable against the stone in 
the reins. These be a part of the commendations 
which some philosophical brains have bestowed 
upon the fresh water Perch: yet they commend 
the Sea Perch, which is known, by having but 
one fin on his back (of which they say we English 
see but a few), to be a much better fish. 

The Perch grows slowly, yet will grow, as I 
have been credibly informed, to be almost two 
feet long ; for an honest informer told me, sucha 
one was not long since taken by Sir Abraham 
Williams (a gentleman of worth, and a brother of 
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the angle, that yet lives, and I wish he may): 
this was a deep-bodied fish, and doubtless durst 
have devoured a Pike of half his own length. 
For I have told you, he is a bold fish; sucha one 
as but for extreme hunger, the Pike will not de- 
vour. For to affright the Pike, and save himself, 
the Perch will set up his fins, much like as a 
turkey-cock will sometimes set up his tail. 

But, my scholar, the Perch is not only valiant 
to defend himself, but he is, as I said, a bold- 
biting fish: yet he will not bite at all seasons of 
the year; he is very abstemious in winter, yet 
will bite then in the midst of the day, if it be 
warm: and note, that all fish bite best about the 
midst of a warm day in winter. And he hath 
been observed, by some, not-usually to bite till 
the mulberry tree buds; that is to say, till ex- 
treme frosts be past the spring; for, when the 
mulberry tree blossoms, many gardeners observe 
their forward fruit to be past the danger of frosts ; 
and some have the like observations of the Perch’s 
biting. 

But bite the Perch will, and that very boldly. 
And, as one has wittily observed, if there be 
twenty or forty in a hole, they may be, at one 
standing, all catched one after another; they 
being, as he says, like the wicked of the world, 
not afraid, though their fellows and companions 
perish in their sight. And you may observe, that 
they are not like the solitary Pike, but love to 
accompany one another, and march together in 
troops. 
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mean, he will bite as well atsome, or at any of these 
three, as at any or all others whatsoever ; a worm, 
a minnow, or a little frog (of which you may find 
many in hay-time). And of worms; the dunghill 
worm called a brandling I take to be best, being 
well scoured in moss or fennel; or he will bite 
at a worm that lies under cow-dung, with a 
bluish head. And if you rove for a Perch with 
a minnow, then it is best to be alive ; you sticking 
your hook through his back fin; or a minnow 
with the hook in his upper lip, and letting him 
swim up and down, about mid-water, or a little 
lower, and you still keeping him to about that 
depth by a cork, which ought not to be a very 
little one: and the like way you are to fish for 
the Perch with a small frog, your hook being 
fastened through the skin of his leg, towards the 
upper part of it: and, lastly, I will give you but 
this advice, that you give the Perch time enough 
when he bites; for there was scarce ever any 
angler that has given him too much!, And now 


' Although Perch, like Trout, delight in clear swift rivers, 
with pebbly, gravelly bottoms, they are often found in sandy, 
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I think best to rest myself; for I have almost 
spent my spirits with talking so long. 

Ven. Nay, good master, one fish more, for you 
see it rains still: and you know our angles are 
like money put to usury ; they may thrive, though 
we sit still, and do nothing but talk and enjoy one 
another. Come, come, the other fish, good master. 

Pisce. But, scholar, have you nothing to mix 
with this discourse, which now grows both te- 
dious and tiresome? Shall I have nothing from 

you, that seem to have both a good memory and 
_acheerful spirit ? 
Ven. Yes, master, I will speak you a copy of 


_ clayey soils: they lovea moderately deep water, and frequent 
holes by the sides of or near little streams, and the hollows 
under banks. 

The Perch spawns about the beginning of March : the best 
time of the year to angle for him is from the beginning of 
May till the end of June, yet you may continue to fish for 
him till the end of September: he is best taken in cloudy, 
windy weather, and, as some say, from seven to ten in the 
forenoon, and from two to seven in the afternoon. 

Other baits for the Perch are loaches, miller’s-thumbs, 
stickle-backs ; small lob, and marsh, and red-worms, well 
‘scoured ; horse-beans, boiled ; cad-bait, oak-worms, bobs, and 
gentles. 

Many of these fish are taken in the rivers about Oxford ; 
and the author of the Angler’s Sure Guide says, he once saw 
the figure of a Perch, drawn with a pencil on the door of a 
house near that city, which was twenty-nine inches long ; and 
_ was informed it was the true dimensions of a living Perch. 
Ang. Sure Guide, p. 155. 

The largest Perch are taken with a minnow, hooked with a 

good hold through the back fin, or rather through the upper 
lip ; for the Perch, by reason of the figure of his mouth, can- 

not take the bait crosswise, as the Pike will. When you fish 
thus, use a large cork float, and lead your line about nine 
inches from the bottom, otherwise the minnow will come to 
the top of the water; but in the ordinary way of fishing, let 
_ your bait hang within about six inches from the ground. 
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verses that were made by Doctor Donne, and 
made to show the world that he could make soft 
and smooth verses, when he thought smoothness 
worth his labour: and I love them the better, be- 


cause they allude to rivers and fish and fishing, 
They be these : 


Come, live with me, and be my love, 
And we will some new pleasures prove, 
Of golden sands, and crystal brooks, 
With silken lines, and silver hooks. 


There will the river whispering run, 
Warm’d by thy eyes more than the sun ; 
And there the enamel’d fish will stay, 
Begging themselves they may betray. 


When thou wilt swim in that live bath, 
Each fish, which every channel hath, 
Most amorously to thee will swim, 
Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. 


If thou, to be so seen, beest loath, 

By sun or moon, thou darkenest both ; 
And if mine eyes have leave to see, 

1 need not their light, having thee. 


Let others freeze with angling reeds, 
And cut their legs with shells and weeds, 
Or treacherously poor fish beset 

With strangling snares or windowy net; 


Let coarse bold hands, from slimy nest, 
The bedded fish in banks outwrest ; 

Let curious traitors sleave silk flies, 

To ’witch poor wandering fishes’ eyes. 


For thee, thou need’st no such deceit, 
For thou thyself art thine own bait: 
That fish that is not catch’d thereby 
Is wiser far, alas, than I. 
Pisce. Well remembered, honest scholar. I 
thank you for these choice verses ; which [ have 
heard formerly, but had quite forgot, till they 


were recovered by your happy memory. Well, 
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_ being I have now rested myself a little, I will 
make you some requital, by telling you some 
_ observations of the Eel; for it rains still: and 
because, as you say, our angles are as money put 
_ to use, that thrives when we play, therefore we’ll 
sit still, and enjoy ourselves a little longer under 
this honeysuckle hedge. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Observations on the Err, and other Fish that want 
Scales ; and how to fish for them. 


Piscator. 


Ir is agreed by most men, that the Eel is a most 
dainty fish: the Romans have esteemed her the 
Helena of their feasts; and some, the queen of 
palate-pleasure. But most men differ about their 
breeding: some say, they breed by generation, as 
other fish do; and others, that they breed, as 
some worms do, of mud; as rats and mice, and 
many other living creatures, are bred in Egypt, 
by the sun’s heat, when it shines upon the over- 
flowing of the river Nilus ; or out of the putrefac- 
tion of the earth, and divers other ways. Those 
that deny them to breed by generation, as other 
fish do, ask, If any man ever saw an Eel to have 
a spawn or melt? And they are answered, that 
ey may be as certain of their breeding as if they 
ad seen spawn ; for they say, that they are cer- 
in that Eels have all parts fit for generation, 
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like other fish’, but so small as not to be easily 
discerned, by reason of their fatness; but that 
discerned they may be ; and that the He and the 
She-Eel may be distinguished by their fins. And 
Rondeletius says he has seen Eels cling together 
like dew-worms. 

And others say, that Eels, growing old, breed 
other Eels out of the corruption of their own age ; 
which, Sir Francis Bacon says, exceeds not ten 
years. And others say, that as pearls are made 
of glutinous dewdrops, which are condensed by 
the sun’s heat in those countries, so Eels are bred 
of a particular dew, falling in the months of May 
or June on the banks of some particular ponds or 
rivers, apted by nature for that end; which ina 
few days are, by the sun’s heat, turned into Eels: 
and some of the Ancients have called the Eels 
that are thus bred the offspring of Jove. I have 
seen, in the beginning of July, in a river not far 
from Canterbury, some parts of it covered over 
with young Eels, about the thickness of a straw ; 
and these Eels did lie on the top of that water, as 
thick as motes are said to be in the sun: and I 
have heard the like of other rivers, as namely, in 
Severn, where they are called Yelvers; and ina 
pond, or mere, near unto Staffordshire, where, 
about a set time in summer, such small Eels 
abound so much that many of the poorer sort of 
people that inhabit near to it, take such Eels out 

1 That fishes are furnished with parts fit for generation can- 
not be doubted, since it is a common practice to castrate them. 


See the method of doing it in Philos. Trans, Vol. Xtviil. 
Part u. for the year 1754, page 870. 
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of this mere with sieves or sheets; and make a 
_kind of Eel-cake of them, and eat it like as bread. 
And Gesner quotes venerable Bede?, to say, that 
in England there is an island called Ely, by rea- 
son of the innumerable number of Eels that breed 
in it. But that Eels may be bred as some worms, . 
and some kind of bees and wasps are, either of 
dew, or out of the corruption of the earth, seems 
to be made probable by the barnacles and young 
goslings bred by the sun’s heat and the rotten 
planks of an old ship, and hatched of trees ; both 
which are related for truths by Du Bartas and 
Lobel3, and also by our learned Camden, and 
laborious Gerhard‘ in his Herbal. 

It is said by Rondeletius, that those Eels that 
are bred in rivers that relate to or be nearer to 
the sea, never return to the fresh waters (as the 


2 The most universal scholar of his time; he was born at 
‘Durham about 671, and bred under St. John of Beverley. It 
is said, that Pope Sergius the First invited him to Rome ; 
though others say, he never stirred out of his cell. He was 
a man of great virtue, and remarkable for a most sweet and 
engaging disposition : he died in 734, and lies buried at Dur- 
ham. His works make eight volumes in folio. See his Life 
in the Biogr. Britann. 

3 Matthias de Lobel, or L’ Obel, an eminent physician and 
‘botanist of the sixteenth century, was a native of Lisle, in 
Flanders. He was a disciple of Rondeletius ; and, being in- 
‘vited to London by King James the First, published there his 
Historia Plantarum, and died in the year 1616. Vide Hoff- 
manni “ Lexicon Universale,’ art. ‘‘ Matthias Lobelius.’’ 
‘This work is entitled Plantarum seu Stirpium Historia, and 
was first published at Antwerp in 1576, and republished at 
London in 1605. He was author likewise of two other works ; 
‘the former of which has for its title Balsami, Opobalsami, 
Carpobalsami, et Xylobalsami, cum suo cortice, Expla- 
-natio, Lond. 1598 ; and the latter, Stirpium Illustrationes, 
Lond. 1655. 

4 The person here mentioned is John Gerard, the first of 


yon. L x 
. 
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Salmon does always desire to do), when they 
have once tasted the salt water; and I do the 
more easily believe this, because I am certain 
that powdered beef is a most excellent bait to 
catch an Eel. And though Sir Francis Bacon 
will allow the Eel’s life to be but ten years > yet 
he, in his History of Life and Death, mentions a 
Lamprey, belonging to the Roman emperor, to be 
made tame, and so kept for almost threescore 
years ; and that such useful and pleasant obser- 
vations were made of this Lamprey, that Crassus 
the orator, who kept her, lamented her death. 
And we read in Doctor Hakewill, that Hortensius 
was seen to weep at the death of a Lamprey that 
he had kept long, and loved exceedingly 5. 

It is granted by all, or most men, that Eels, for 
about six months, that is to say, the six cold 
months of the year, stir not up and down, neither 
in the rivers, nor in the pools in which they usu- 
ally are, but get into the soft earth or mud; and 
there many of them together bed themselves, and 


our English ‘botanists: he was by profession a surgeon; and 

published, in 1597, a Herbal, in a large folio, dedicated to 

the lord treasurer Burleigh ; and, two years after, a Catalogue 

of Plants, Herbs, &c. to the number of eleven hundred, 

raised and naturalized by himself in a large garden near his 

si ie Holborn. The latter is dedicated to Sir Walter 
aleigh. 

5 The Author, vol. i. p. 212, has cited from Pliny an instance 
of the fondness of Antonia, a woman, for a tame Lamprey, 
which the tenderness of her sex might perhaps excuse ; but 
the sagacify and docility of these creatures seem less wonder- 
ful than the weakness of such men as Crassus and Hortensius, 
in becoming mourners for the death of an Eel. 

The former of these two persons was, for this his pusillani- 
mity, reproached in the Senate of Rome by Domitius, in 
these words: ‘‘ Foolish Crassus! you weptfor your Murena’”’ 
{or Lamprey.] “‘ That is more,” retorted Crassus, “than you 
did for your two wives.” Lord Bacon’s Apophthegms. 
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live without feeding upon any thing, as I have 
told you some swallows have been observed to 
do in hollow trees, for those six cold months. 
And this the Eel and Swallow do, as not being 
able to endure winter weather: for Gesner quotes 
Albertus to say, that in the year 1125 (that year’s 
winter being more cold than usually), Eels did, 
by nature’s instinct, get out of the water into a 
stack of hay in a meadow upon dry ground®; and 
there bedded themselves: but yet, at last, a frost 
killed them. And our Camden relates, that, in 
Lancashire, fishes were digged out of the earth 
with spades, where no water was near to the 
place?, I shall say little more of the Eel, but 
that, as it is observed he is impatient of cold, so 
it hath been observed that, in warm weather, an 
Eel has been known to live five days out of the 
water. , 

And lastly, let me tell you, that some curious 
searchers into the natures of fish observe, that 
there be several sorts or kinds of Eels; as the 
’ silver Eel, and green or greenish Eel, with which 
the river of Thames abounds, and those are called 
Grigs; and a blackish Eel, whose head is more 


6 Dr. Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, page 242, men- 
tions certain waters, and a pool, that were stocked by Eets 
that had from waters they liked not travelled in arido, or over 
dry land, to these other. 

7 Camden’s relation is to this effect; viz. That, at a place 
called Sefton, in the above county, upon turning up the turf, 
men find a black deadish water with small fishes therein.’ 
Britannia Lancashire. Fuller, who also reports this strange 
fact, humorously says, ‘‘ That the men of this place go a tish- 
ing with spades and mattocks ; adding, that fishes are thus 
found in the country about Heraclea and Tius, in Pontus.” 
Worthies, in Lancashire, 107. 
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flat and bigger than ordinary Eels; and also an 
Eel whose fins are reddish, and but seldom taken 
in this nation, and yet taken sometimes. These 
several kinds of Eels are, say some, diversely 
bred: as, namely, out of the corruption of the 
earth ; and some by dew, and other ways, as I 
have said to you: and yet it is affirmed by some 
for a certain, that the Silver Eel is bred by gene- 
ration, but not by spawning, as other fish do ; but 
that her brood come alive from her, being then little 
live Eels, no bigger nor longer than a pin; and I 
have had too many testimonies of this, to doubt the 
truth of it myself; and if I thought it needful, I 
might prove it, but I think it is needless. 

And this Eel, of which I have said so much to 
you, may be caught with divers kinds of baits: 
as, namely, with powdered beef; with a lob or 
garden worm; with a minnow; or gut of a hen, 
chicken, or the guts of any fish; or with almost 
any thing, for he is a greedy fish*. But the Eel 
may be caught, especially, with a little, a very 
little Lamprey, which some call a Pride, and 
may, in the hot months, be found many of them in 

8 To this truth I myself can bear witness. When I dwelt 
at Twickenham, a large canal adjoined to my house, which I 
stocked with fish. I had from time to time broods of ducks, 
which, with their young ones, took to the water. One dry 
summer, when the canal was very low, we missed many 
young ducks, but could not find out how they went. Resolving 
to make advantage of the lowness of the water to clean the 
canal, a work which had not been done for thirty yearg before, 
I drained and emptied it, and found in the mud a great num- 
ber of large Eels. Some of them I reserved for the use of my 
family; which being opened by the cook surprised us all ; 
for in the stomachs of several of them were found, undigested, 


the necks and heads of young ducks, which doubtless were 
those of the ducks we had missed. Hawkins. 
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the river Thames, and in many mudheaps in other 
rivers ; yea, almost as usually as one finds worms 
in a dunghill. 

Next note, that the Eel seldom stirs in the day, 
but then hides himself; and therefore he is usu- 
ally caught by night, with one of these baits of 
which I have spoken ; and may be then caught by 
laying hooks, which you are to fasten to the bank, 
or twigs of a tree; or by throwing a string cross 
the stream, with many hooks at it, and those 
baited with the aforesaid baits: and a clod, or 
plummet, or stone, thrown into the river with this 
line, that so you may in the morning find it near 
to some fixed place; and then take it up with a 
drag-hook, or otherwise. But these things are, 
indeed, too common to be spoken of; and an 
hour’s fishing with any angler will teach you bet- 
ter, both for these and many other common things 
in the practical part of angling, than.a week’s 
discourse. I shall therefore conclude this direc- 
tion for taking the Eel, by telling you, that, ina 
warm day in summer, I have taken many a good 
Eel by Snigling, and have been much pleased 
with that sport. 

And because you, that are but a young angler, 
know not what Snigling is, I will now teach it to 
you. You remember, I told you, that Eels do not 
usually stir in the day time; for then they hide 
themselves under some covert; or under boards 
or planks about flood-gates or weirs or mills ; or 
in holes on the river banks: so that you, observ- 
ing your time in a warm day, when the water is 
lowest, may take a strong small hook, tied to a 
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strong line, or to a string about a yard long; and 
then into one of these holes or between any boards 
about a mill or under any great stone or plank or 
any place where you think an Eel may hide or 
shelter herself, you may, with the help of a short 
stick, put in your bait, but leisurely, and as far 
as you may conveniently ; and it is scarce to be 
doubted, but if there be an Eel, within the sight 
of it, the Eel will bite instantly, and as certainly 
gorge it; and you need not doubt to have him if 
you pull him not out of the hole too quickly, but 
pull him out by degrees; for he, lying folded 
double in his hole, will, with the help of his tail, 
break all, unless you give him time to be wearied 
with pulling; ; and so get him out by degrees, not 
pulling too hard. 

And to commute for your patient hearing this 
long direction, I shall next tell you how to make 
this EEL a most excellent dish of meat. 


First, wash him in water and salt ; then pull off 
his skin below his vent or navel, and not much 
further: having done that, take out his guts as 
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clean as you can, but wash him not: then give 
him three or four scotches with a knife; and then 
put into his belly and those scotches sweet herbs, 
an anchovie, and a little nutmeg grated or cut very 
small; and your herbs and anchovies must also 
be cut very small, and mixed with good butter 
and salt: having done this, then pull his skin over 
him, all but his head, which you are to cut off, to 
the end you may tie his skin about that part where 
his head grew, and it must be so tied as to keep 
all his moisture within his skin: and having done 
this, tie him with a tape or packthread to a spit, 
and roast him leisurely; and baste him with 
water and salt till his skin breaks, and then with 
butter; and having roasted him enough, let what 
was thet into his belly, and what he drips, be his 
sauce, S. F. 

When I go to dress an Eel thus, I wish he were 
as long and as big as that which was caught in 
Peterborough river, in the year 1667 ; which was 
a yard and three quarters long. If you will not 
believe me, then go and see at one of the coffee- 
houses in King Street, in Westminster. 

But now let me tell you, that though the Eel, 
thus dressed, be not only excellent good, but more 
harmless than any other way, yet it is certain that 
physicians account the Eel dangerous meat; I 
will advise you therefore, as Solomon says of 
honey, Prov. xxv. “ Hast thou found it, eat no 
more than is sufficient, lest thou surfeit ; for it is 
not good to eat much honey.” And let me add 
this, that the uncharitable Italian bids us “ give 
Eels and no wine to our enemies,” 
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And I will beg a little more of your attention, 
to tell you that Aldrovandus, and divers physi- 
cians, commend the Eel very much for medicine, 
though not for meat. But let me tell you one 
observation, that the Eel is never out of season ; 
as Trouts, and most other fish are at set times ; 
at least, most Eels are not. 


9 The haunts of the Eel are, weeds, under roots, stumps of 
trees, holes, and clefts of the earth, both in the banks and at 
the bottom, and in the plain mud, where they lie with only 
their heads out, watching for prey. They are also found under 
great stones, old timber, about flood-gates, weirs, bridges, and 
old mills.. They delight in still waters, and in those that are 
foul and muddy ; though the smaller Eels are to be met with 
in all sorts of rivers and soils. 

Although the manner in which Eels, and indeed all fish, 
are generated, is sufficiently settled, as appears by the fore- 
going notes ; there yet remains a question undecided by na- 
turalists; and that is, Whether the Eel be an oviparous or a 
viviparous fish? Walton inclines to the latter opinion. The 
following relation from Bowlker may go near to determine 
the question : 

“* Being acquainted with an elderly woman, who had been 
wife to a miller near fifty years, and much employed in dress- 
ing of Eels, I asked her whether she had ever found any spawn 
or eggs in those Eels she opened? She said she had never 
observed any ; but that she had sometimes found living Eels 
in them, about the bigness of a small needle: and particu- 
larly, that she once took out ten or twelve, and put them upon 
the table, and found them to be alive; which was confirmed 
to me by the rest of the family. The time of the year when 
this happened was, as they informed me, about a fortnight or 
three weeks after Michaelmas; which makes me of opinion 
that they go down to the sea, or salt-water, to prepare them- 
selves for the work of propagating and producing their young. 
To this I must add another observation of the same nature, 
that was made by a gentleman of fortune not far from Lud- 
low, and in the commission of the peace for the county of 
Salop ; who going to visit a gentleman, his friend, was shown 
a very fine large Eel that was going to be dressed, about 
whose sides and belly he observed a parcel of little creeping 
things, which at first made him suspect it had been kept too 
long ; but upon nearer inspection, they were found to be per- 
fect little Hels, or Elvers: upon this it was immediately 
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I might here speak of many other fish, whose 
shape and nature are much like the Eel, and fre- 
quent both the sea and fresh rivers; as namely, 


opened in the sight of several other gentlemen, and in the 
belly of it they found a lump about as big as a-nutmeg, con- 
sisting of an infinite number of those little creatures, closely 
wrapt up together, which, being put into a bason of water, 
soon separated, and swam about the bason. This he has often 
told to several gentlemen of credit in his neighbourhood, 
from some of whom I first received this account : but I have 
lately had the satisfaction of having it from his own mouth ; 
and therefore I think this may serve to put the matter out of 
all doubt, and may be sufficient to prove that Eels are of the 
Viviparous kind.” 

Taking it for granted then that Eels do not spawn, all we 
have to say in this place is that though, as our author tells 
us, they are never out of season, yet as some say, they are 
best in Winter, and worst in May. And it is to be noted of 
Eels, that the longer they live, the better they are. Angler’s 
Sure Guide, p. 164. 

Of baits for the Eel, the best are lob-worms, loach, min- 
nows, small pope or perch, with the fins cut off; pieces of 
any fish, especially bleak, as being very lucid ; with which I 
have taken very large ones. 

As the angling for Eels is no very pleasant amusement, 
and is always attended with great trouble and the risk of 
tackle; many, while they angle for other fish, lay lines for 
the Eel, which they tie to weeds, flags, &c. with marks to 
find them by. Or, you may take a long packthread line, 
with a leaden weight at the end, and hooks looped on at a 
yard distance from each other: fasten one end to the flags, or 
on the shore, and throw the lead out, and let the line lie some 
time. And in this way you'may probably take a Pike. 

The river Kennet in Berkshire, the Stour in Dorsetshire, 
Irk in Lancashire, and Ankham in Lincolnshire, are famed 
for producing excellent Eels: the latter to so great a degree, 
as to give rise to the following proverbial rhyme : 


Ankham Eel, and Witham Pike, 
In all England is none sike. 


But it is said, there are no Eels superior in goodness to 
those taken in the head of the New River near Islington ; and 
I myself have seen Eels caught there with a rod and line, of 
a very large size. 

Eels, contrary to all other fish, never swim up, but always 
- down the stream. 
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the Lamprel, the Lamprey, and the Lamperne : as 
also of the mighty Conger, taken often in Severn, 
about Gloucester: and might also tell in what 
high esteem many of them are for the curiosity of 
their taste. But these are not so proper to be 
talked of by me, because they make us anglers no 
sport; therefore I will let them alone, as the Jews 
do, to whom they are forbidden by their law. 

And, scholar, these is also a FLOUNDER, a sea- 
fish which will wander very far into fresh rivers, 
and there lose himself and dwell: and thrive to 
a hand’s breadth, and almost twice so long: a fish 
without scales, and most excellent meat: and a 
fish that affords much sport to the angler, with 
any small worm, but especially a little bluish 
worm, gotten out of marsh-ground or meadows, 
which should be well scoured '*. But this, though 
it be most excellent meat, yet it wants scales, and 
is, as I told you, therefore an abomination to the 
Jews. 

But, scholar, there isa fish that they in Lanca- 
shire boast very much of, called a Cuar; taken 
there (and I think there only), in a mere called 
Winander Mere: a mere, says Camden, that is 
the largest in this nation, being ten miles in length, 


10 The taking Flounders with a rod and line is a thing so 
accidental, that it is hardly worth the mention. The same 
may be said of Smelts, which, in the Thames, and other great 
rivers, are caught with a bit of any small fish, but chiefly of 
their own species. In the month of August, about the year 
1720, such vast quantities of smelts came up the Thames, that 
women, and even children, became anglers for them ; and as | 
have been told by persons who well remember it, in one day, 
between London bridge and Greenwich, not fewer than two 
thousand persons were thus employed. 
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and (some say) as smooth in the bottom as if it 
were paved with polished marble. This fish never 
exceeds fifteen or sixteen inches in length ; and 
is spotted like a Trout: and has scarce a bone, 
but on the back. But this, though I do not know 
whether it make the angler sport, yet I would 
have you take notice of it, because it is a rarity, 
and of so high esteem with persons of great note. 

Nor would I have you ignorant of a rare fish 
.called a Gurntap ; of which I shall tell you what 
Camden and others speak. The river Dee (which 
runs by Chester) springs in Merionethshire; and, 
as it runs toward Chester, it runs through Pem- 
ble Mere, which is a large water: and it is ob- 
served, that though the river Dee abounds with 
Salmon, and Pemble Mere with the Guiniad, yet 
there is never any Salmon caught in the mere, 
nor a Guiniad in the river; And now my next 
observation shall be of the Barbel. 


END OF VOL, I. 
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